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THE ARGUMENT. 

Raphael^ at the requeji of Adam, relates hokv and 
wherefore this world was firji created; that God, 
after the expelling of Satan and his Angels out of 
Heaven, declared his pleafure to create another 
world, and other creatures to dwell therein ; fends 
his Son xvith glory, and attendance of Angels, to 
perform the work of Creation in Jix days : the 
Angels celebrate with hymns the performance 
thereof, and his reafcenfon into Heaven. 



PARADISE LOST 


BOOK VII. 

D Efccnd from Heaven, Urania, by that name 
If rightly thou art calTd, vvhofe voice divine 
Following, above the Olympian hill I four, 
Above the flight of Pegafean wing. 

The meaning, not the name, I call : for thou 5 
Nor of the Mufes nine, nor on the top 

Vcr. I. Defcend from Ileavcny Uraniay^ Dcfccndc ccelo," 
Hor. Qd. iii. iv. i. But here it is better applied, as now his 
fubjed leads him from Heaven to Earth. 

The word Urania in Greek fignifics heavenly ; and he invokes 
the heavenly Mufe as he had done before, B. i. 6. And as he 
had faid in the beginning that he intended to foar above the 
Aonian mounty fo now he fays very truly that he had effected 
what he intended, and Joan above the Olympian hilly above the 
fight of Pegafean vjtngy that is, his fubje^t was more fublime 
than the loftieft flight of the heathen poets. Newton, 

Vcr. 5, for thou 

Nor of the Mufes nincy nor on the top 
Of old Olympus drivel If ’y bnty heavenly .borny^ Taflfo, 
in his invocation, has the fame fentiment, C/er. Lib, c, i. ft. 2. 

O Mufa, tu, die di caduchi allori 
“ Non circjndi la fronte in llelicona ; 

Ma su ncl ciclo infra i bcati chori 

Hai di ftelle immortali aurca corona,*' Thyer, 

B % 
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BOOK vir. 


Of old Olympus dvveirft; but, heavenly -born, 
Before the hills appear’d, or fountain flow’d. 
Thou with eternal Wifdom didfl: converfc, 
Wifdom thy fijftcr, and with her didlf play lo 
In prefence of the Almighty Father, pleas’d 
With thy celcftial fong. Up led by thee 
Into the Heaven of Heavens I have prefum’d, 
An earthly giicfl:, and drawn empyreal air, 

Ver. 7. Of old Olympus'] Some would read cold Olym- 
pus/' as in B. i. 516. But Milton calls it oldy as being famed 
of old and long celebrated. So, in B. i. 420, he fays “ old 
Euphrates," and, in B. ii. 593, Mount Cafius old,’* 

Newton, 

Ver. 8. Before the hills appear’ ^:c.] From Prov. viii. 
24, 25, and 30, where the phrafe of Wifdom always rejoicing 
before God, is phyingy according to the Vulgar Latin, ludens 
coram co omni tempore," to which Milton alludes, v. 10. And 
fo he quotes it likewife in his Tetrachordon : God himfelf 
conceals not his own recreations before the world was built ; I 
*wasy faith the eternal Wifdom, daily his delight, r laying always 
before him,” Newfon, 

So Spenfer, in his Hymn of heavenly Beauty, having deferibed 
the throne of God, thus proceeds, v, 183. 

There in his bofom Sapience doth fit, 

The Jo’vereign darling of the Deity ” 

Ver, 14, and dranton empyreal air, 

Thy tempering ;] This is faid in allufion to the 
difficulty of refpiration on high mountains. This empyreal air 
was too pure and fine for him, but the heavenly Mufc tempered 
and qualified it fo, as to make him c,':pablc of breathing in it ; 
which is a modeft and beautiful way of befpeaking his reader to 
make favourable allowances for any failings he may have been 
guilty of, in treating of fo fublirae a fubjei^L Newton, 
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Thy tempering: with like fafety guided down 15 
Return me to my native clement ; 

Left from this flying ftccd unrein’d, (as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime,) 
Dil'mountcd, on the Aleian field I fall. 

Erroneous there to wander, and forlorn. 20 
Half yet remains unfung, but narrower bound 

Vcr. r^. T/iy :] Dr. Bentley makes hlmrelf very 

merry in his infulting manner, with the word temperings and 
calls it the printer's blunder ; but I think the following applica-. 
tion of it in Spenfer may juftify both printer and poet, Faery 
Qjicefis ii. ii. 39. 

Thus fairly flic attempered \\<:x fcad, 

And pleas’d them all with meet fatlcty.** 

I agree with the Doiflor that thee is bettei; than thy tempering* 

Thyer.^ 

Ver. 18. infer ophrjfi^ Sec.] Pope remarks, that Milton has 
interwoven the offence of Bellerophon with Homer's relation of 
this valiant youth, in the fixth Iliad. Endeavouring to mount 
up to heaven on the winged horfc Pegafus, he fell upon the 
Aleian fclhy where he wandereil till he died. In Homer, his 
ivandei ings are attributed to a dillraded mind. And Dr. Newton 
obferves, that the plain truth of the (lory feems to be, that, in 
his latter duys, he grew' mad with his poetry ; which Milton 
begs may never be his own cafe : Led from thh flying deed 

li'c. And he fiiys thh. to didinguifh his from the common 
Pegafus, ‘‘ above the fligiit of w'hofc wing he foared," as he 
fpeaks, V. 

Vcr, 21. Half yet remains unjnng,^ I underdand this with 
Mr. Richardfon, that it is the half of the cpifode, not of the 
whole work, that is here meant ; for, when the poem was divided 
into but ten books, that edition had this paffage at the Ixjginning 
of the feventh as now. The cpifodc has two principal parts, 
the war in Heaven, and the new Creation ; the one was fung, 
but the other remained unfung, and he is now entering upon it-^ 

B 3 
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Within the vifiblc diurnal fpherc ; 

Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole, 

More fafe I fing with mortal voice, unchanged 
To hoarfe or mute, though fall’n on evil days, 25 
On evil days though fairn, and evil tongues ; 

In darknefs, and with dangers compafs'd round, 
And folitude; yet not alone, while thou 
Viht’fl my llumbers nightly, or when morn 
Purples the eaft: ftill govern thou my fong, 30 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 

but uarroivcr hound. Bound here feems to be a participle as well 
as un/ung. Half yet remains unfung ; but this other half is not 
rapt fo much into the invifible world as the former, it is con- 
fined in narrower compafs, and bound within the vifible fphere 
of day. Newton. 

Vcr. 25', though falVn on evil daySy 

On evil days though falBuy and evil tongues \ ] The 
repetition and turn of the words is very beautiful. A lively 
pidurc this, in a few lines, of the poet’s wretched condition, 
a'hoiigh he was blind, in daihiefs; and nvith dangers compafs' d 
round y and folitiidey obnoxious to the government, and having a 
world of enemies among the royal party, and therefore obliged 
to live very much in privacy and alone ; he was not become 
hoaife or mute. And what ilrength of mind was it, that could 
not only fupport him under the weight of thefe misfortunes, but 
enable him to foar to fuch heights, as no human genius ever 
reached before ? Newton. 

Ver. 29. Vifit'Jl my Jliimhers nightly,] The poct might here 
remember the nightly vifions of Beatrice to Dante, Putgatorio, 
c. XXX. 133. Plowevcr, fee Mr. Warton’s note on Eleg, v. 6. 

Ver. 31. and fit audience find, though He had 

Horace in mind, Sat, i, x. 73. 

neque te lU miretur turba, labores, 

‘‘ Contentus paucis ledoribus,’' Newton. 
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But drive far off the barbarous diffonance 
Of Bacchus and his revellers, the race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 35 
To rapture, till the favage clamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice; nor could the Mufc defend 
Her fon. So fail not thou, who thee implores: 
For thou art heavenly, (he an empty dream. 

Say, Goddefs, what enfued when Raphael, 40 
The affable Arch-Angel, had forewarn’d 

Ver, 32. //je barbarous diffonance] Comus, v. 

The wonted roar was up amidft the woods, 

And fill’d the air with barbarous diJfonanccJ* 

Warton, 

Ver. 33. Of Bacchus and his re^ellcrSf'] It is not impro- 
bable, that the poet intended this as an oblique fatirc upon the 
diffolutencfi of Charles the Second and his Court ; from whom 
he feems to apprehend the fate of Orpheus, who, though he is 
faid to have charmed woods and rocks with his divine fongs, was 
torn to pieces by the Bacchanalian wmmen on Rhodope, a mountain 
ol ihracc; nor could the Mufe Calliope, his mother, defend 
him. 

So fail not thouy who thee implores : Nor was his wilh ineffec- 
tual ; for the Government fuffered him to live and die unmo- 
Iclled. Newton, 

Ver. 35. where woods and rocks had cars 

To rapture y\ Horace, Od, i. i. ii, 

auritas fidibus canoris 

‘‘ Duccre quercusd* 

Ver, 38, So fail not thouj who thee implores \\ The 

ellipfis here is like that of the word ilia in Virgil, where he 
fays, EcU ii. 23. 

Canto quae folitus, fi quando armenta vocaret.’* 

Lord Monboddo* 


B4 
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Adam, by dire example, to beware 
Apoftafy, by what befcl in Heaven 
To thole apoftates ; left the like befall 
In Paradife to Adam or his race, 45 

Charged not to touch the interdicted tree, 

If they tranfgrcfs, and flight that Iblc command, 
So eafily obeyM amid the choice 
Of all taftes elic to pleafe their appetite, 
Though wandering. He, v/ith his conforted 
Eve, 50 

The ftory heard attentive, and was filPd 
With admiration and deep mufc, to hear 
Of things fo high and ftfangc; things, to their 
thought 

So unimaginable, as hate in Heaven, 

And war lb near the peace of God in blifs, 55 
With fuch confulion ; but the evil, loon 
Driven back, redounded as a hood on thofc 
From whom it fpriing ; impoftible to mix 
With blcffedncfs. Whence Adam foon repcaPd 
The doubts that in his heart arofc: and now 60 
Led on, yet finlefs, with delire to know 

Ver. 50. fwith his conforted E<vcj] Con. 

forted from cQvJnt^ ** Cum confortc tori,/’ as Ovid fays, Met,. 
i. 319. Newton,. 

Ver. 59, Whence Adam foon repeal’d 

The doubts^ Dr. Bentley would read d if pelt'd ; 
but, if an alteration were ncccflary, I fliould rather read repdl'd. 
But in the fame fenfe as a law is faid to be repeal* when^an 
end is put to all the force and effed of it ; fo, when doubts arc 
at an end, they may faid to be repeal'd, Pearce. 
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What nearer might concern him, how this world 
Of Heaven and Earth confpicuous firft began; 
When, and whereof created ; for what caiifc ; 
What within Eden, or without, was done 65 
Before his memory ; as one whole drouth 
Yet fcarce allay’d ftill eyes the currait ftream. 
Whole liquid murmur heard new third: excites. 
Proceeded thus to alk his heavenly guelT:. 

Great tilings, and full of wonder in our ears, 70 
Far differing from this world, thou haft reveal’d. 
Divine interpreter ! by favour lent 
Dow'n from the empyrean, to forewarn 
Us timely of what might elfe have been our lofs. 
Unknown, which human knowledge could not 
reach : 

For which to the infinitely Good we owe 76 
Immortal thanks, and his admonilhment 
Receive, with folcmn purpofe to obferve 
Immutably his fovran will, the end 
Of what we arc. But fince thou haft: vouchfaf ’d 
Gently, for our inftrudlion, to impart 8t 

Things above earthly thought, which yet con- 
cern’d 

Our knowing, as to higheft wifdom feern’d, 

VtT. 69. Procteded thui The conftru^tion is, And, 

led on with dcfire to know proceeded thus to alk his hea^ 
Tcnly gueft/* Newton. 

Ver. 72. Divine interpreter /] So Mcjcury is called in Virgil, 
“ Interprei divomy' Ain. iv. 378. Newton. 

Ver. 83. Our kno^ingA^ Mr. Stillingfieet confidcrs this as 
a peculiar idiom of the Englifli tongue for us to knoi/j. 
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Deign to defcend now lower, and relate 
What may no lefs perhaps avail us known, 85 
How firft began this Heaven which we behold 
Diftant fo high, with moving fires adorn'd 
Innumerable ; and this which yields or fills 
All fpace, the ambient air wide interfus'd 
Embracing round this florid Earth ; what caufe 
Mov'd the Creator, in his holy reft 91 

Through all eternity, fo late to build 
In Chaos ; and the work begun, how foon 
Abfolv'dj if unforbid thou may 'ft unfold 

Vcr. 88 . and thu ^hkh yklh or filh 

All fpacey] Yields fpace to all bodies, and again 
fills up the deferted fpace fo as to be fubfervient to motion. 

RiCFtARDSON. 

Vcr. 89, the ambient air nvidc interfus’d] Ambient 

interfui'd denotes the air not only furroimding the earth, but 
flowing into, and fpun out between, all bodies ; and is a fuller 
and finer notation of its liquid and fpiritual texture, leaving no 
vacuum in nature, than that of Ovid, Met, i. 12. 

Ncc circumfufo pendebat in acre tcllus.” Hume. 

Ver. 92. fo late iohndd'\ It is a queftion 

that has been often alked, Why God did not create the nvorld 
fooner ? But the fame queition might be alked, if the world had 
been created at any time ; for ftill there were infinite ages before 
that time. And that can never be a juft exception againft this 
time, which holds equally againft all time. It muft be rcfolvcd into 
the good will and pleafurc of Almighty God ; But there is a 
farther reafon, according to Milton’s hypothefis ; which is, that 
God, after the expelling of Satan and his Angels out of Heaven, 
declared his pleafure to fupply their place, by creating another 
world, and other creatures to dwell therein. Newton. 

Ver. 94. Ahjolv'd'f^ Finilhed, completed, perfefted, from 
the Latin, ab/olutus, Richardson, 
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What vvc, not to explore the fecrets alk 9 j 
Of his eternal empire, but the more 
To magnify his works, the more we know. 

And the great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race though fteep; fufpenfe in 
Heaven, 99 

Vcr. To rnngjiify his n.vorks^'\ Johf xxxvi. 24* Re- 
member th.it thou ynaguify his ^jjork which men behold." 

Gl LLIES. 

VcT. 98. And the great light of day yet quants to rmi &C.] 
Our author has improved upon Homer, Odyjf. xi. 372, where 
Alcinous, by the fame fort of arguments, endeavours to perfuade 
Ulyni's to continue his narration; only there it was night, and 
here the fcenc is by day. 

N^l [ActT^ct fiotxph uGicr(pol!<^* vju wptj 

IV /Affapy' (^v fjtoi Atfi ^taxiKoo Tpia* 

K«i xfv li Ttu avoco'X^^fx-riV 

Mr. Thyer is of opinion, that there is not a greater inftance of 
our author’s cxquifite (hill in the art of poetry, than this and the 
following lines. There is nothing more, really to be exprefled, 
than Adam’s telling Raphael his defire to hear the continuance 
of his relation ; and yet the poet, by a ferics of ftrong and noble 
figures, has worked it up into half a fcore of as fine lines as any 
in the whole poem. Lord Shaftfbury has obferved, that Milton’s 
beauties generally depend upon folid thought, ftrong reafoning, 
noble paflion, and a continued thread of moral doftrinc ; but in 
this place he has fliown what an exalted fancy, and mere force of 
poetry, can do. Newton. 

Vcr. 99. ffl’rnfe in ilea^verjy 

Held by thy ‘voice, thy potent ‘voice, he hears,~\ We 
have here altered the punduation of the firft editions, which was 
thus, 

<1 fufjienfe in Heaven 

Held by thy voice, thy potent voice he hears,’* 
for after it is faid he is held fu/penfe in Heanocn by thy ‘voice, to 
fay he hears thy ‘voice is poor and low indeed. He muft hear it 
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Held by thy voice, thy potent voice, he hears, 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation, and the rifing birth 
Of Nature from the unapparent Deep ; 

Or if the Ifar of evening and the moon 104 
Hafte to thy audience, Night with her will bring 
Silcnccj and Sleep, liftening to thee, will watch; 
Or we can bid his abfence, till thy long 
End, and difmifs thee ere the morning fhinc. 

Thus Adam his illuflrious c^ueft bcfoue;ht: 

o tn> 

And thus the Oodlike Angel anfwcr'd mild. 1 10 
This alfo thy requcll, with caution alk’d, 

before he an be held by it. \Vc have therefore followed the 
punduation of Dr. Pearce ; and the fenfe feems plain, as he has 
pointed thefe verfes, lUd by ihy poleni he hcau fufpei/fe 

in Heaveny that is, ho flopb and hearkens, lie fta\ ^ and is atten- 
tive. The poets often feign the ri\ers to Hop their courfe, and 
other inanimate parts of nature to hear the fongs of Orpheus and 
the like, Virg. EcL viii. 4, 

1st mutata fuos rexpiicrunt {lumina ciirfiis.” 

Nay, charms and verfes can bring the moon down from Heaven, 
Carmina vcl ccclo pofTunt dediiccrc lunam vcr. 69. 
and well therefore may Milton fuppofe the fun to delay yfvf pended 
in Heaven, to hear the Angel tell hn generatmiy and cfpccially 
fmee we read that the fun did Hand ftill at the voice of JoOuia. 

Nf.w lOX. 

Ver. 103. the unapparent Dup ;] Where nothing 

voat to be fteiiy according to Gen, i. 2. Darknefs was upon 
the face of the Deep.” Hume. 

Vcr. 108. End, and difmifs thee] Of the fame conftruflion, 
as Jiood and hoVd," B. ii. 917, for Jlandiug looked] where 
fee Dr* Pearce’s note. So here, Till thy Jong ending difmiff 
thee.” 
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Obtain ; tliough to recount almighty works 
What words or tongue of Seraph can I'uthcc, 

Or heart of man IiitKce to comprehend ? 

Yet what thou canft attain, which bell: may ferve 
To glorify the Maker, and infer ii 6 

'Idicc alfo happier, lhall not be withheld 
Thy hearing ; fueh commillion from above 
1 have receiv’d, to anfwer thy defire 
Of knowledge wjthin bounds; beyond, abftain 
To alk; nor let thine own inventions hope 121 

\' cr, 112, thow^h to recount almighty nvorks 

ll'hiit or tongue of Serujih can fnjjlcc^~\ Coni* 

pare R. \i, 297, 29S. And Homer, //. xii. 176. 

c-i Tett/Ta, Btoif 'crxn* uyofivo'At, 

Vcr. r 16. and infer 

Thee alfo happicVy^ And hy inference make thee 
luppier. Ni.wton’. 

Vcr. 121. nor Lt thiue oxvn inventions hope'^ Milton 

feerns here to allude to Ecclef. vii. 20. 'I'liey have fought 
out many vrcentiom which commentators explain hy reafoningSy 
No need then for Dr. Bentley’s concept! ms* Pearce, 

So, in Ifalm cvi. 29. Thus they provoked him to anger 
with their own niaientionsf^ and vcr. 38. ‘‘ And went a whoring 
with their own mo-'entionsd* 

The two following lines arc almoft a literal tranflaiion of thefe 
two in Horace, Od. iii. xxix. 29. 

“ Prudens faturi tcinporis cxitum 

Caliginosa nofte premit Dens.” Thyer. 

Ibid. nor let thine oi.vn inaeenlions hope 

Thvjgi not rcojeal'dy Scl,] Compare Homer, I/lad 

»• 54 v 

"Hp, v:%ncc<i TllIEAriEO 

H. T. A. 

See alfo Jo 6 f V. 9, 
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Things not reveard, which the invifible King, 
Only Omnifcient, hath fupprefs'd in night ; 

To none communicable in Earth or Heaven : 
Enough is left bcfidcs to fearch and know. 125 
But knowledge is as food, and needs no lefs 
Her temperance over appetite, to know 
In mcafure what the mind may well contain ; 
Oppreffes clfe with furfeit, and foon turns 
Wifdom to folly, as nourifhment to wind. 130 

Know then, that, after Lucifer from Heaven 
(So call him, brighter once amidft the hoft 
Of Angels, than that ftar the ftars among,) 

Fell with his flaming legions through the deep 
Into his place, and the great Son return'd 135 
Vidtorious with his Saints, the Omnipotent 

Ver. 122. the innjtfthle As God is 

ftylcd in r Tim, i. 17. ‘‘ the invifible King,” fo this is the 
propereft epithet that could have been employed here, when he 
is fpcaking of thingi not reveaTJj fupprefs’d in nighty to ?ione 
communicable in Earth or lleaojeny neither to Men nor Angels j 
as it is faid of the day of judgement, Mat, xxiv. 36. Of that 
day and hour knoweth no Man, no, not the Angels of Heaven, 
but my Father only,” Newton. 

Ver. 129. atid foon turns 

Wifdom to folly y as nounjlnnent to <wind,'\ This 
is a fine commentary upon the words of St. Paul, i Cor, viii. i. 
“ Knowledge puffeth up.” So, in his Dad, and Difcipl, of 
Diatorccy he fpeaks of knowledge, which, proving but of bad 
nourijlment in the concodion, as it was heedlcfs in the devouring, 
puffs up unhealthily a certain big face of pretended learning, &c.” 

Ver. 135. Into his placey'\ As the traitor Judas is faid to 
go “ to his own place,” Alls i, 25. Newton, 
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Eternal Father from his throne beheld 
Their multitiKle, and to his Son thus fpake. 

At Icaft our envious Foe hath fail’d, who 
thought 

All like himlclf rebellious, by whofc aid 140 
This inaccclliblc liigh ftrength, the feat 
Of Deity fupreme, us difpolfefs’d, 

He truiled to have feis’d, and into fraud 
Drew many, whom their place knows here no 
more : 

Yet far the greater part have kept, I fee, 145 

Vor. 139. At lead] I do not like taking liberties with the 
original text, or clfe I Ihould choofc to read At InjK" 

Thyer. 

VtT. 143. ajid into fraud 

many^'\ Frauds in common acceptation, 
means no more than deceit ; but often fignifies misfortune. 
Milton, who fo conilantly makes Latin or Greek of h:nglilh, 
docs it here, and extends the idea to the mifery, the punilhment, 
confequent upon the deceit, as well as the deceit itfelf. So that 
Satan is faiJ here, not only to have drawn many into fraud, not 
only that he 

allur’d them, and with lies 

Drew after him the third part of Heaven’s hod,” 

as in B. V. 709; but that he ruined as well as cheated them, 
B. i. 609. 

Millions of Spirits for his fault amerc’d 
** Of Heaven, and from eternal fplendours flung 
For his revolt.” Richardson. 

Vcr. 144. nvhom their place knonut here no more A 

Scripture expreflion ; Job, vii. 10. Neither fliall his place 
know him any more.” And fee Pfalm ciii. 16. Newton. 

Ver, 145;. kept, / fee. 

Their ftation;] Another Scripture expreflion. 
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Their ftation j Heaven, yet populous, retains 
Number fufficient to pofTefs her realms 
Though wide, and this high temple to frequent 
With minifterics due, and folcmn rites : 

But, left his heart exalt him in the harm 150 
Already done, to have difpeopled Heaven, 

My damage fondly deem'd, I can repair 
That detriment, if fuch it be to lofe 
Sclf-loftj and in a moment will create 
Another world, out of one man a race 155 
Of men innumerable, there to dwell. 

Not here j till, by degrees of merit rais\l. 

They open to themfclves at length the way 
Up hither, under long obedience tried ; 159 

And Earth be chang’d to fleavcn, and Heaven to 
Earth, 

Jude 6 . The angels which kept not their firft ejlnted* 
W^aller, in his Vindication of himfelf, alters ejiate as Milton has 
done : “ Thofe angels that kept not their firft p. 299. 

Vcr. 154. mid in a moment'] Milton feems to favour 

the opinion of feme divines, that God’s creation was inftanta, 
neons, but the cfFc^ls of it were made vifible and appeared in 
fix days, in condefccnfion to the capacities of Angels ; and is fo 
related by Mofes, in tondcfcenfion to the capacities of Men. 

Newton. 

Ver. 160. And Earth he chang'd to Heanjeity and Heaven to 
Earth f] Milton’s meaning feems to have been 
this, That Earth would be fo happy in being inhabited by ohe^ 
dient creaturfs, that it would be chviged to i. e. refemble Heaven ; 
and Heaven, by receiving thofe creatures, would in this refemble 
Earth, that it would be ftocked with men for its inhabitants. 

Pearce, 
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One kingdom, joy and union without end. 
Mean while inhabit lax, ye Powers of Heaven ; 
And thou my Word, begotten Son, by thee 
This I perform ; I'pcak thou, and be it done ! 
My overfluidowing Spirit and Might with thee 
1 lend along; ride torth, and bid the Deep i66 
Within appointed bounds be Heaven and Earth; 
Boundlels the Deep, becaufe I Am who fill 

Or thus in fhort, the Angels frequently vifuing Earth, and 
Mon being tranflated to Heaven. Ni'wton. 

Vcr. 162. Mean nvhile IdXy] Dwell more at large, 

there being more room now thin tliore was before the rebel 
Angels wore expelled, or tlian there will be after Men are 
tranllated to Heaven. It this he the meaning, w'e cannot much 
lommend the beauty of the fentiinent, as it intimates that the 
Angels might be llraitencd for room in Heaven, Newton, 

Vcr. i6j. l)j< thee 

This I perform',] SceCV. i. 16. And obferve the 
force and propriety of the prejmit tenfc for the future ; for, as Mr. 
biillingfieet alfo notes, ‘‘ aie the a^ls of God,'* v. 176. 

Vcr. 165. Mj ovciniadovving Spnit] Luke i. 5^. 'I'he 
Holy Ghod AkiII come upon thee, and the Power of the Highell 
fliall onjerjhadrj-iv thee.'* 

Ihe Spirit of God co-operated in the creation, Gen. i. 2, and 
tjicrefore is here faid to be jent along with the Sun, New ion. 

Ver. 166. and hul the Deep 

Within appointed bounds be Hea^ven and Earth',] 

So, in B. iii. 

where bounds were fet 

io darknefs, fuch os bound the ocean ^aojed* 

The bounds of the fea is a Scripture phrafe. See Jer. v, 22. 
and Pfalm civ, 9, 

Ver. 168. Boundlefs the Drep^ &c.] The fenfe is, the Deep 
u boundlefs, but the fpace contained in it is not vacuous and 
empty, becaufe tliete is an infinitude, and I fill it. Though I, 
VOL. III. C 
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Infinitude, nor vacuous the fpace. 

Though I, uncircumfcribM myfclf, retire, 170 
And put not forth my goodnefs, which is free 
To ad or not, NccelTity and Chance 
Approach not me, and what I will is Fate. 

So fpake the Almighty, and to what he fpake 
His Word, the Filial Godhead, gave efFed. 175 
Immediate are the ads of God, more fvvift 

■who am niyfelf uncircumfcribed, fct bounds to mv goodneL, and 
do not exert it every where, yet neither NeeciTity nor Chance 
influence my adions, See, Pearce. 

Ver. 173. ^uhdt I nvill is Fate. 'I From 

Lucan, V. 91. 

Dcus magnufqae potenrque 

“ Sivc canit fatum, feu quod jiibct ipfe canendo 
Fit fatum.” Bentley. 

Or from Statius, Theb, i. 212. 

grave et immutabile finflis 

‘‘ Pondus adeil verbis, et voeem fata fequuntur.” 

JoRTIN. 

An expreflion borrowed from TafTo, where Satan, mimicking 
the Deity, fays to his followers, 

Sia dellin cib, ch* io voglio” 

G/er. Lib. c. iv. ft. 17. 

Or rather from Ciaudian, De Rapt, Prof. ii. 306, 

“ Sit Litum quodcunque voles” Thyer. 

Perhaps the fpcech of the Deity in Plato’s Timam might be 
now alfo in Milton’s mind: Qtol SssHy, \yu n 

AAYTA, EMOY 71 ©EAONTOX. Platon. 
0 pp. edit, Serran. tom. iii. 41. This dialogue appears to have 
been often confulted by Milton, in his account ol the creation. 
See Mr. Thyer’s note, B. iii. 713 ; and the notes on ver. J05, 
and ver. 54S, of this book. 
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Than time or motion, but to human ears 
Cannot without procefs of fpccch be told, 

So told as earthly notion can receive. 

Great triumph and rejoicing was in Heaven, i8o 
When fuch wa§ heard declar’d the Almighty’s 
will ; 

Glory they fung to the Moft High, good will 
To future men, and in their dwellings peace: 
Glory to Him, whofe juft avenging ire 
Had driven out the ungodly from his fight i8$ 
And the habitations of the juft ; to Him 
Glory and praife, whofe wildom had ordain’d 
Good out of evil to create; inftead 
Of Spirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room, and thence dilFufe 19a 
His good to worlds and ages infinite. 

So lang the Hierarchies : Mean while the Son 
On his great expedition now appear’d, 

Girt with Omnipotence, with radiance crown'd 

Vcr. 182. G/orj’ they fiotg to the Moji High, &c.] The 
Angels are very properly made to fing the fame divine fong to 
udicr in the creation, which they did to uflier in the fccond 
creation by jefus Chrift, Luke ii. 14. And wc cannot but ap- 
prove Dr, Bentley's emendation, Glory they fung to God Mojl 
ilighf inftead of to the MoJl High ; as it improves the mcafure 
of the verfc, is more oppofed to men immediately following, and 
agrees better with the words of St. Luke, ** Glory to God in the 
highejl^ and on earth peace, good nvill t onwards mend* NewtoiV. 

Vcr. 192. So fang the Hierarchies The three orders of 
Angels arc alfo reprefented as formed into diftinft choirs, and 
Ringing Hofannas to the Higheft, in Dante’s Paradijoy c, xxviii. 
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Of Majefty Divine ; fapienee and love 
Immenfe, and all his Father in him (hone. 196 
About his chariot numberlcfs were pour’d 
Cherub, and Seraph, Potentates, and Thrones, 
And Virtues, winged Spirits, and chariots wing’d 
From the armoury of God ; where ftand of old 
Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodg’d 
Againft a folemn day, harnefs’d at hand, 202 
Celcftial equipage ; and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them Spirit liv’d. 
Attendant on their Lord : Heaven open’d wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious found 206 
On golden hinges moving, to let forth 

Ver, igj. About his chariot numhalcjs ‘',vcrc poiir\l 

Chrruhy and SL■raph,^^ Dr. Bentley calls ‘‘ Cherub 
pour'd** an aukvvard expreflion : But yet wc read in B. ii. 997, 

Heaven-gates 

Pour'd out by millions her vidtorlous band'r.” 

And, in Par, Reg. B. iii. 310, 

and fdw what numbers numberlcfs 

The city gates out pour'd." 

And fo, in Virgil, Mn. i. 214. Fufi per her bam.*’ Again, 
JEn. vii. 812. ‘‘ Agris effufa juventus.” And frequently elfe- 
where. But the word pour'd has Hill more propriety here, as it 
(hows the readinefs and forwardnefs of the Angels to attend the 
Mefliah’s expedition : they were fo earneft as not to ftay to form 
themfelvcs into regular order, but were pour’d 7 iumberlefs about 
his chariot, Pearce. 

Ver. 207. On golden hinges mo'ving^^ The doors of Armida's 
palace turn on golden hinges, Taffo, Gier. Lib. c. xvi. ft. 2, 

“ Le porte qui d* effigiato argento, 

I cardini ftridean di lucid' oro,'* 
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The King of Glory, in his powerful Word 
And Spirit, corning to create new worlds. 

On heavenly ground they flood ; and from the 
fhorc 

They view’d the vaft immcafiirable ahyfs 
Outrageous as a fca, dark, wafleful, wild. 

Up from the bottom turn’d by furious winds 
And furging waves, as mountains, toafliiult 
Heaven’s hightli, and with the center mix the 
pole. *15 

Vcr. 2 1 1. Tlrv S:c.] Milton’s defeription of God 

the Son rind his attendant Angels viewing the vaft unmcafurable 
abyfs e’l'C. has a great rcfeinblancc to the following paftage In 
V"ida, ChrijL Lib. i. 

“ Hie fuperum Sator informcm fpeculatus acervum, 
/Lternarn nodeinque, indigeft unique profunduni, 

Priina videbatur moliri exordia rcrum 
“ Ipfe micans radiis, ac multa luce corufeus.” 

And that he had this in his eye is I think the more probable, 
bccaufc his account of the creation of light and its being after., 
wards tranfplantcd into the fun’s orb, which was not yet created, 
carries a ftrong allufion to the fuccceding lines, 

Jamqiic videbatur fulva de nube creare 
‘‘ Stelligcri convexa jx)li, terrafquc, frctumque, 

Et lucem finiul undivagim, mox unde micantes 
Et fobs radios, et coeli acccndcrct ignes,” Thyer, 

Vcr. 214, And /urging I think, with Dr. Newton, 

that this is an inftance of and having been mifprinted for />/, ancj 
that we fhould read Jn furging waves for it fcenis better, 
as tlie dodor obferves, to fay of the fea, Up from the bottom 
turn’d in furging waves,” than Up from the bottom turn’d 
by furging waves.’* See alfo note on Qomus, v. 325’. 

Ver. 21^. and nvith the center mix the pole,'\ If 

U certain that in Chaos was neither center nor pole j fo neithef 

c 3 
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Silence, ye troubled Waves, and thou Deep, 
peace, 

Said then the Omnifick Word ; your difcord end ! 
Nor ftaid ; but, on the wings of Cherubim 
Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into Chaos, and the world unborn ; 220 

For Chaos heard his voice : Him all his train 
Follow’d in bright proceflion, to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 

Then ftaid the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the golden compaffes, prepar’d 22^ 

were there any mountains as in the preceding line ; the Angel 
docs not fay there were: He tells Adam there was fuch confu- 
fion in Chaos, as if on earth the fca in mountainous waves fhould 
rife from its very bottom to alTaiilt Heaven, and mix the center 
of the globe with the extremities of it. d'he apteft illuftration 
he could poffibly have thought of to have given Adam fomc idea 
of the thing. Richardson. 

Ver. 216. Silence i yc troubled IFaveSy and thou Deepy peace y'\ 
How much docs the brevity of the command add to the fublimity 
and majefty of it I It is the fame kind of beauty that Longinus 
admires in the Mofaick hillory of the Creation. It is of the 
fame ftrain with the fame Omnifick Word's calming the tempeft 
in the Gofpel, when he faid to the raging fca, Peaccy be jidly 
Mark iv. 39. And how elegantly has he turned the commands 
ing words filcnce and peaccy making one the firft and the other 
the laft in the fentence, and thereby giving the greater force and 
emphafis to both 1 Newton. 

Ver. 224. the fervid vjhechy'\ Horace’s epithet, 

Od, i. i. 4. 

‘‘ Met^ue fervidii evltata roiitd' Hume. 

Ver. 225;, He took the golden compaJfeSy^ Prov, vlii. 27, 

When he prepared the Heavens, I was there : when/j^ fet a com^ 
pufi upon the face of the deep.” And Dionyf. Perieg, ad finera : 
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In God’s eternal llorc, to circumfcribc 
This univerle, and all created things : 

One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 
Round tliroiigh the vail profundity ohfeure ; 
And laid, Tims lar extend, thus far thy bounds, 
This be thy jull circumference, O World ! 231 
Thus God the Heaven created, thus the Earth, 
Matter unform’d and void: Darknels profound 
C.'over’d the ahyl's : but on tlie watery calm 
His brooding wings tlic Spirit of God oiitfpread, 
And vital virtue intusM, and vital warmth 236 
Throughout thefluid mals; but downward purg'd 


Alto* yoi^ rx TOPNU^CANTO, 

Ka* iwatfu o^fxok ufA.iTfrjToto $a^x(T(ryii, 

Richardson, 

^ or. 232, Th/s (T./f the Iheni'en created^ &c.] a he read.T 
ill naiurally rcir.trk how exactly Milton copies, Mofer, in his 
account of the creation, 'llti^ feventh book of Paradife Loft 
may he tailed a larger fort of paraphrafe upn the firft chapter of 
(Jenefis.. Milton not only obfer\es the fame fcrics and order, 
but preferves the very words as much as he can, as wc may fee 
in this iind other indances* In the hegisn/in^^ God created the 
Heanetu and the Eat th ^ and the Eiirth ’xuas ^njithont Jorni and^oidj 
and darb/efs r^vas upon the face of the deep ; and the Spirit of God 
vio-^ed upon the face of the -abaters, Gen. i. i, 2. 'Lhc poet fays 
nvaterj calniy as the Mefliah had before calmed the deep, v. 216 ; 
and fa)'S outfpread his brooding njoings inftead of merved^ following 
the original rather than our tranflation. Newton. 

^^‘r. 256. And 'Vital -virtue infufd,] See St. BafiPs deferip. 
tion of the Spirit of God exerting the Lime cffeftual energy upon 
this occ.tfon, Hovtd, ii, Xvti^xhTre xal ^uoyitu t»;i» tuv v^oItuv (pCffit 
Kara rr,v slxbx to; irrua^haxf optfiof, xai ZUTIKHN TINA ATNAMIN 
£NTE1J,H2 ^7ro0a^7ro/A£yo^?. 
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The black tartareous cold infernal dregs, 
Adverfe to life : then founded, then conglob’d 
Like things to like ; the refl to feveral place 24a 
Difpartcd, and between /pun out the air; 

And Earth felf-balanc’d on her center hung. 


Vcr. 239. fomtdfd^ then con gUh' d (!tc.] 

Milton had faid that Mcfliah firll purged downward the infernal 
dregs which were adverfe to life ; and tliat then of tilings friendly 
to life he founded and con^lob'd like to like, that is, he caufed 
them to ademblc and affociate together : the re//, that is fuch 
things as were not of the fame nature and fit for compofing the 
c<irth, went off to other places, perhaps to form the planets and 
fixed liars. This feems to be Milton’s meaning. Pearce. 

Here it will be of ufe to reeur to the account in B. iii. 708, 
The earthy, watery, aery, and fiery pat tides, which beforQ 
were blended promifcuoully, were now combined and fixed as a 
foundation ; for founded docs cither fignify that from fundarcy or 
to melt from fundere ; this latter it cannot mean ; ’twas already 
fluid. Thus PfaL Ixxxix. 11. As for the world and the fuU 
nefs thereof. Thou haft founded So Prov. iii. 19, The 

Lord by wifdom hath founded the earth.” The rejl rauft be 
fomething different from the now elementary bodies, and that 
(B. iii. 7 1 6.) is determined to be the ethereal quinteflcnce of whid^ 
the heavenly luminous bodies were formed. Richardson. 

Dr. Newton here refers to Lucretius, lib. v. 438. 

Diffugcre inde loci partes coepere, parefque 
Cum paribus jungi res &c.” 

Perhaps Milton might alfo have been influenced, in this dc- 
feription, by Cicero : ‘‘ Ac principio terra univerfa cernatur,^ 
locata in media fedc mundi, folida, ct globofa, ct undique ipfa 
in fefe nutibus fuis congkbata,” Dc Nat, Deor. lib. ii, fed. 39. 

Ver. 241. and bei^ween fpun out the air; 

And Earth felf-balanc'd on her center hung, ] Fron^ 
Ovid, but very much improved, Met^ i. 12, Newton, 
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Let there be light, laid God ; and forthwith 
Light 

Ethereal, firft of things, quintelTcncc pure 
Sprung from the deep ; and from her native call; 
To journey through the aery gloom began, 2-16 
Spher’d in a radiant cloud, for yet tire fun 
Was not ; flic in a cloudy tabernacle 
Sojourn’d the while. God faw the light was good ; 
And light from darknefs by the hemifphere 250 
Divided: light the Day, and darknefs Night, 
He nam’d. Thus was the fird: day even and morn : 
Nor pad: uncelebrated, nor unfung 


Vt*r. 243. J.('t there he light ^ fmJ GoJ; ami forthnvith Light cV. C.J 
Gen. i. 3. Aitil G')J faniy Let thete he light; and ihtrefivns 
light. 'I'his is the pafl'agc that I.onginus particularly admires ; 
and no douht its fublimity is greatly owing to its concirenefs ; 
l)iit our poet enlarge^ upon it, endeavouring to give fomc account 
how light was created the firll da\ , when the fun was not form’d 
till the fourth day. He fays that it was in a radiant 

cloudy and fo jounuyd round the earth m a cloudy tabernacle ; 
and herein he is juftificd by the authority of fome commentators; 
though others think this light was the light of tlic fun, which 
fhone as yet very imperfcHly, and did not appear in full luflrc 
till the fourth day. Newton. 

Milton has here prefer ved the beauty and emphafis of the ori- 
ginal, in the repetition of the word light A* Let there be 
light ; and there was light."* For the thought would not have 
been fo well cxprelTcd, if it had flood thus : ‘‘ God faid, Let 
there be light, .and it was fo.” Loro MoNnoDDo, 

Ver. 24.8. a cloudy tahernacle'\ Alluding to 

the glory of the Lord fojourning in the tabernacle, before a molt 
glorious temple was built for its fixed refidcnce and habitation. 

Greenwood. 
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By the celcftial quires, when orient light 
Exhaling firft from darknefs they beheld ; zjj 
Birth-day of Heaven and Earth ; with joy and 
Ihout 

The hollow univerfal orb they fill’d, 

And touch’d their golden harps, and hymning 
prais’d 

God and his worksj Creator him they fung. 
Both when firft evening was, and when firft morn. 

Again, God faid. Let there be firmament 261 
Amid the waters, and let it divide 
The waters from the waters j and God made 
The firmament, expanfe of liquid, pure, 
Tranfparent, elemental air, diffus’d 265 

In circuit to the uttermoft convex 
Of this great round ■, partition firm and fure, 


Ver, 256. — — — <wifh joy and JJjout 

The hollo%v univerfal orb they fill'd f\ Joh^ xxxviii. 
4, 7# Wlicrc waft thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth ; when the morning ftars fang together, and all the fons of 
God flioiitcd for joy ?'* Newton. 

Ver, 261. Again f God faidj &c.] Ge;/, i, 6, But when 
Milton fays, that God made the firmament he explains what 
is meant by the firmament. The Hebrew word, which the Greeks 
render by our Tranflators by firmament, ftgnifies 

expanfion : It is rendered exparfion in the margin of our Bibles, 
and Milton rightly explains it by the expanfe of elemental air, 

Newton. 

Ver, 267. partition firm and fure, For 

its certainty, not folidity. St. Auguftine upon Genefis : “ It 
is not called firmament as being a folid body, but becaufe it is 
a bound or term between the upper and nether waters ; a partition 
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The waters underneath from thofc above 
Dividing : for as earth, fo he the world 
Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wide 270 
Cryftalline ocean, and the loud milrule 
Of Chaos far remov’d ; left fierce extremes 
Contiguous might diftemper the whole frame: 

firm and immoveable, not upon account of its ftation, but of its 
firmnefs and intranfgrenibility.’" Hume. 

Vcr. 268. 1 be 'luaten iniJt menth from thofe above 

DiviJnig .•] '1 hey who underftanJ the firmament 

to be titc va(l air, expanded and flrctched out on all fules to the 
darry Fleavens, efteem the waters above it to be thofe generated, 
in the middle region of the air, of vapours exhaled and drawn 
up thither from the fteuming earth and nether waters ; which 
defeend again in fuch vail Ibowers and might/ floods of rain, 
that not on!)' rivers, but fcas, may be imaginable above, as ap- 
peared when tile catarm^h came down in a deluge, and the food, 
gatrs of 1 haven nvere opened^ Gen, vii. i i. 

Others, and thofe many, by thefe vonten above imderfland the 
cryllalline Heaven (by Gajpudns made double) by our author 
better named oyfallme cceanf by its cle.irncfs refembling water. 

jyho layeth the he ami of his chambers in the nvaters^* Pfal, 
civ. 3. Praife him ye Heavens of Heavens y and ye nvaters that 
he above the Heaven Sy** Pfal. cxlviii. 4. 

lo this fenfe our poet agrees, .and thus infers, that, as God 
built the earth, and founded it on waters ('* Jiretched out the earth 
above the vjatersy*>) Pfal. cxxxvi. 6. By the nvord of God the 
Heavens ^a:ere of oldy and the earth conftjhng out of the nvater and 
in the watery'^) II Pet. iii. 5 ; fo alfo he cflabliflicd the whole 
frame of the heavenly orbs, in a calm cryftallinc fea furrounding 
It, k-fl the neighbourhood of the unruly Chaos fliould diflurb it. 
But all fear ch in rvorks fo vjonderful, fo dijlant and undifcernihle, 
as avell as undemonJlrahUy is quite confounded, Hume. 

There is another text, to which the poet might allude in this 
fubhmedcfcription; ‘‘ He hath founded it {the earth^^ upon the 
kas, and eilablifhed it upon the floods,** Pfalm xxiv. 2. 
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And Heaven he namM the Firmament : So even 
And morning chorus fung the fecond day. zyj 

The Earth was form’d, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involv’d. 
Appear’d not ; over all the face of Earth 
Main ocean flow’d, not idle ; but, with warm 
Prolifick humour foftening all her globe, 280 
Fermented the great mother to conceive, 

Satiate with genial moifture ; when God faid, 
Be gather’d now ye waters under Heaven 
Into one place, and let dry land appear. 

Ver. 274. A7id Heaven he nam'd the Firmament ;] So Gen, i. 8» 
According to the Hebrews there were three Heavens. The fird, is 
the air, wherein the clouds move and the birds fly. The fecond, is 
theftarry Heaven ; and the third, is the habitation of the Angels, 
and the feat of God’s glory. Milton is fpeaking here of the 
fird Heaven, as he mentions the others in other places. 

Newton, 

Ver, 282, God faidj 

Be gather'd novj ye nvaters under Heaven 

Into one place, and let dry land appear, Gen. i. 9, 

And God faid. Let the waters under the Heaven be gathered 
together into one place, and let the dry land appear : And it 
was fo.” 

And it voas fo, is very fhort in Mofes, Milton enlarges upon 
it, as the fubjed will admit fome fine ftrokes of poetry, and 
feems to have had his eye upon the civth FJalm, 6th and follow- 
ing verfes : Thou coveredft the earth with the deep ; the 

waters flood above the mountains. At thy rebuke they fled, at 
the voice of thy thunder they hafted away. They go up by the 
mountains, they go down by the valleys, unto the place which 
thou hafl founded for them, &c.” Newton. 

He might alfo have had in view the fine lines in Virgil, 
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Immediately the mountains huge appear 285 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds ; their tops afeend the Iky : 

So high as heav’d the tumid hills, fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters : Thither they 290 
Haftcd with glad precipitance, uproll’d, 

As drops on dud conglobing from the dry : 

Part rife in cryllal wall, or ridge diredl, 

For hade 5 fuch dight the great command im- 
prefs’d 

On the fwift floods : As armies at the call 295 
Of trumpet (for of armies thou had heard) 
Troop to their dandard; fo the watery throng. 
Wave rolling after wave, where way they found, 
If deep, with torrent rapture, if through plain, 
Soft-ebbing; nor withdood them rock or hill; 300 
But they, or under ground, or circuit wide 
With ferpent errour wandering, found their way, 
And on the wafliy oofc deep channels wore ; 
Eafy, ere God had bid the ground be dry, 

Vcr. 299. // ftrep, v'lih torrent r:iptHre,] I have feen a 

marginal reading with torrent mptinwy** as in v. 419 we have 
“ burding with kindly rupture.'* But wc may underftand /o/- 
rent rapture in the fame manner as glad precipitance y v. 291. 

Newton. 

Vcr. 302. Witb{\;x)p\:nt{:xxoMx^a;andcringy^ So, in P. Fletcher's 
Purp. IJl. 1633, c. ii. 11. 9. 

a foj. thoufand brooks 

In axure channels glide on filvcr fand, 

1 heir ferpent nxjindvigiy and deceiving crooks 
“ Circling about, and watering all the plain." 
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All but within thofe banks, where rivers now joj 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. 
The dry land. Earth ; and the great receptacle 
Of congregated waters, he call’d Seas : 

And faw that it was good ; and faid. Let the Earth 
Put forth the verdant grafs, herb yielding feed. 
And fruit-tree yielding fruit after her kind, 311 
Whofe feed is in hcrfelf upon the Earth. 

He fcarce had faid, when the bare Earth, till then 
Defart and bare, unfightly, unadorn’d, 

Brought forth the tender grafs, whofe verdure clad 
Her univerfal face with pleafant green ; 316 

Then herbs of every leaf, that fudden flower’d 
Opening their various colours, and made gay 
Her bofom, fmelling fwcet : and, thefe fcarce 
blown, 


Vcr. 306. and pcrpctiidl dranv their humid irain.^ 

Perpetual for pcrpetuallj* So Dante has ufed eternal fur elernallj^ 
Inferno, c. iiu 

“ DinanzI a me non fur cofc create, 

“ Se non eterne, cd io ekrno duro." 

Vcr. 307. The dry land, Earth 'y &c.] Thefe are again tfict 
words of Genejii formed into verfe, i. lo, ii. But when ho 
comes to the deferiptive part, he then opens a finer vein of poetry. 

Newton. 

Ver, 317, that fudden flon.neTd 

Opening their variom colours, &-C.] Compare the 
account of the creation, II E/dras, vi. 44. Immediately there 
was great and innumerable fruit, and many and divers pleafurcs 
for the tafi6, and flowers of unchangeable colour, and odours of 
wonderful fmell." 
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Forth flourifli’d thick the cluftcring vine, fortli 
crept 3*® 

The fwdling gourd, up flood the corny reed 

Vcr. 321. fwcllIng^cW,] So the author gave it 5 aj 
Propertius, iv. ii. 43. 

“ Cicrulcus cucumis ///wA/yque ciuurhita ventre.** 

Thofe, who ft ifly maintain that fmfllhtg was Milton's word 
and intcipret it tlio mdm, feem not to attend, that he had the 
word jmelling two lines before, and would not have doubled it 
fo foon again ; and that he does not name here any particular 
plant, but whole tribes and fpecies ; the vine, the gourd, the 
reed, the ftirub, the bufli, the tree. Gourds arc as numerous a 
family, as moft of the otlicr, and include the tuclon within the 
general name ; which, tiiough it finells, fwclls likewife. 

Bentley. 

Dr. Bentley \cry juftly reads, ‘‘ The f^vclliug gourd:** And, 
to the rcafons which he gives, may be added, that Milton here 
aftigns to each of the other tribes or fjK'cies, an epithet which 
fuits with all the fame fpecies : But Jmellsngi though it fuits with 
foine kinds of the gourdy docs not fuit with all the particulais of 
that tribe, Vi^Jhvelliug Pearce. 

The miftakc was cafy of nv for m : And Dr, Bentley's emend- 
ation is certainly right. To the authority which he has brought 
from Propertius, may be added another from Virgil, Georg, iv, 1 2 1 , 

tortufqiic per herbam 

** Crefeeret in ^'entran cucumib." 

But I have not altered the text, aa the common reading makes 
fenfe, though not fuch good fenfe as the other. Newton, 

The common reading, The fmdling gourd,*’ is juftly fup- 
pofed by Dr. Bentley to be a mere miftake of the printer : And 
it is an aft of juftice due to the poet and the critick, to admit 
the emendation into the text. 

Ibid. the corny reed^ The horny reed 

ftood upright, among the undergrowth of nature, like a grove 
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Embattled in her field, and the humble (hrub> 
And bufli with frizzled hair implicit : Laft 
Rofc, as in dance, the fiatcly trees, and fpread 
Their branches hung with copious fruit, or 
gemmM 

Their bloffoms : With high woods the hills were 
crown^ ; 

With tufts the valleys, and each fountain fide; 
With borders long the rivers : that Earth now 

of fpears, or a battalion with its pikes aloft, Virgil, 

iii. 22 . 

Forte fuit juxta tumulus, quo fummo 
Virgulta, ct dcnfis haftilibus horrida myrtus/' 

IIUME. 

Ver. 322. Embattled in her f rid Mr. Stillingnect obferves, 
that this rofcmblance is fo ftrong, that Philip dc Comines men- 
tions, in his Memoiresy a ridiculous miftake made hj a corn field 
heins; taken for an army. 

Ver. 323. w/VA frizzled hair implicit :] Hair, 

coma in Latin, is ufed for leaves, twigs, and branches ; and 
f licit fignihcs entangled* Lhe fubjed is low, and therefore he is 
forced to raife the expreffion, Newton, 

Ver. 325. or gemm’d 

Their bloffoms .*] Dr. Bentley thinks it plain that 
Milton gave it Or gemm’d ou/tA bloflbms taking gemmed 
for a participle, as hung is. But gemm'd may be a verb, as fpread 
is. And to gcfn their bloffoms is an expreffion of the fame poetical 
call with that in B. iv. 219, blooming ambrofial fruit* PeaRCI. 

Hume obferves, that genm’d is from the Latin gemmarcy to 
bud forth. And Mr. Bowie cites the following palfage from 
Barbcrini Poemata, p. 27, v, 35. Gemmata novis prata colo- 
ribus.’* I may add from the Adamo of Andreini, cd, Milan, 
1617, p, 61. “ Ecco il fruttO|'mw(?/c>»** 
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Seem'd like to Heaven, a feat where Gods might 
dwell, 

Or wander with delight, and love to haunt 330 
Her facred fhades : though God had yet not rain’d 
Upon the Earth, and man to till the ground 
None was ; but from the Earth a dewy mill 
Went up, and water’d all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field; which, ere it was in the Earth, 
God made, and every herb, before it grew 336 
On the green flem : God law that it was good 
So even and morn recorded the third day. 

Again the Almighty fpake, Ixt there be lights 

Vcr. 329. a nvhere Gods d^vell. 

Or ^Monder ^.vilh delight y] A manifcft alliifion, as 
Mr. Stillingficct notes, to Homer; where he deferibes Mercury 
furveying the delightful bower of Calypfo, OdjJf» v. 73, 

v/ fVoT* xa» a6a>aTo? t7rt\9uii 

Oviiio-otno x'il 

Vor. 3)1. though God had yet not rained This 

is not t«ikcn, as the icfl, from the firft, but from the fccond, 
chapter of Ge/ujis : But the poet was ftudious to weave in all 
(hat Mofes had written of the Creation. See Gen, ii, 4, 5, 6. 

Newton, 

Vcr. 338. So enoen and morn recorded the third dayd\ Re- 
corded, celebrafcdy caufed to be lemembercd. This was done by 
the and morning chorus, v. 27 with rnjening harps and matin, 
V. 450. What is done by the voices and inftruments, is jxictically 
afcfibcd to the time in which they were employed. 

Richardson. 

Vcr. 339, Again the Almighty fpake. Let there be lights &c.] 
vSec i. 14, j^. When Milton makes the Divine Perfon 
fpeak, he Hill keeps clofe to Scripture ; but afterwards he in- 
dulges a greater latitude of thought, and gives freer fcope to his 
imagination. Newton. 

VOL. III. 
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High in the expanfe of Heaven, to divide 340 
The day from night ; and let them be for figns, 
For feafons, and for days, and circling years ; 
And let them be for lights, as I ordain 
Their office in the firmament of Heaven, 

To give light on the Earth ; and it was fo. 343 
And God made two great lights, greatfor their ufe 
To Man, the greater to have rule by day. 


Ver, 346. Af/d God made iauo great lighiSy'] The very 
words of Mofes : Not that they were greater than all other 
ftars and planets, but arc only greater lights with reference to 
Man ; and therefore Milton judicioufly adds, 

« great for their ufe 

‘‘ To Man, the greater to have rule by day, 

** The lefs by night, altcrn 

that is, alternate, a word added to Mofes’s account, as in their 
*vicifiUide are afterwards. See Geiu i, i6, 17, 18. 

So far, he keeps clofc to Scripture, but then he launches out, 
and fays that, of ceUjiial hodiesy the fun luns firjl frand dy and 
then the moon and Jiars ; obferving this order of creation, wa 
fuppofe, according to the degrees of ufefulnefs to men. The 
fun, he fays, was unlightfome firji ; and it is moll probable, that 
the bodies of the fun and moon &c. were formed at the fiime time 
as the body of the earth on the lirll: day, but they were not 
made thofe complete luminous bodies, they did not Ihinc out in 
their luftre and glory till the fourth day, the air perhaps or at- 
mofphcre not being fufficiently cleared to tranfmit their rays to 
the earth. Milton’s hypothcfis is different. 

He fays, that the light was tranfplanted from her cloudy 
Ihrinc or tabernacle, wherein (he had fojourned the three firft 
days, and on the fourth day was placed in the fun's orb, which 
was become now the great palace of light. But let it be re- 
membered, that this is all hypothefis, and that the Scripture 
determines nothing one way or other, Newton, 
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The Icfs by night, altcrn; and made the ftars, 
And fet them in the firmament of Heaven 
To illuminate the Earth, and rule the day 350 
In their vicifTitudc, and rule the night, 

And light from darknefs to divide. God fiiw, 
Surveying his great work, that it was good : 

For of cclcftial bodies firfl: the fun 35+ 

A mighty fphere he fram'd, iinlightfome firft, 
Though of ethereal mould : then form'd the moon 
Globofe, and every magnitude of ftars. 

And low’d with ftars the Heaven, thick as a field : 

V or. 3^8. And fowM fwith ftara the Ucaiu'fty thick as a field 
This allufion is extremely elegant. Manilius, v. 726. 

'I'unc conforta licet call fulgentia templa 
Cerncrc feminibus tlenfis, lOtifque micarc 
Floribas;" 

^\hcrc Milton fccnis to have read confertay which is much more 
beautiful ; and his reading feems to be proved by the word 
denftiy which w'ould be unncceflary, and even bad, wdth the 
coKferta. Richardson. 

Milton w as thinking rather of his favourite, Spenfer, than of 
Manilius : Sec his H^^nn to heavenly Beauty, v. 53, of the fley; 
h\\Jo<w^d with gliftering/^r/, more thick than grafsd* 

So, in Sylvefter’s Du BartaSy p. 76, of the firmament ; 

“ Set with gilt fpangles, fo'wn with gliftering fparks.’* 

And in Donne's Poemsy 1633, p, 124. 

And f'j<wes the court with ftarresd* 

See alfo Crafhaw’s Sacred PoemSy 1632, p. 86. 

And ftarres thou fouufiy whofe haruefi dares 
“ Promife the earth 

Or the expreffion might be caught by Milton from the Adamo 
of Andreini, cd. 1617, p. 71. 

D 2 
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Of light by far the greater part he took, 359 
Tranfplanted from her cloudy ftirine, and plac’d 
In the fun’s orb, made porous to receive 
And drink the liquid light j firm to retain 
Her gather’d beams, great palace now of light. 
Hither, as to their fountain, other ftars 

“ Sc ’1 celeftc Cultore, 

Che / bei campi del deloy 
Serninati ha di jlelhy kzd* 

Vcr. 361. made porous to receive 

A»d drink the liquid light ; firm to retain 
Her gather'd beams,] Porous, yet firm. Milton 
feems to have taken this thought from what is faid of the Bologna 
ftone, which being placed in the light will imbibe, and for fome 
time retain it, fo as to enlighten a dark place. Richardson, 

Vcr. 362. And drink the liquid light j] Dr. Bentley finds 
fault with the word light being repeated fo often, and in two 
places fubftittttes fome other expreflion in the room of it ; but 
when Milton was deferibing the creation of light, it was better 
(as Dr. Pearce judicioufly obferves) to keep ftriftly to the word, 
though frequently repeated, than to vary it by phrafes and cir- 
cumlocutions. Newton, 

Ver, 364, Hither, as to their fountain, other ftars\ So the 
fun is called by Lucretius, ver. 282, the fountain of light, of 
liquid light, 

“ Largus item liquidi fons luminis, sethereus fol 

“ Irrigat affidue ccclum candore recenti 
And by other fiars are meant the planets, as appears by mention- 
ing particularly the morning.planet Venus, 

And hence the morning-planet gilds her horns 

In the firft edition it was his horns, but the author in the fecond 
edition foftened it into her horns, which is certainly properer for 
the planet Venus, though Dr. Bentley and Mr. Fenton have ftili 
printed it his horns. Newton, 
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Repairing, in their golden urns draw light, 365 
And hence the morning-planet gilds her horns j 
By tindturc or rcfle(fhon they augment 
Their fmall peculiar, though from human fight 
So far remote, with diminution feen. 

Firft in his eaft the glorious lamp was fecn, 370 
Regent of day, and all the horizon round 
invefted with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through Heaven’s high road ; the 
gray 

Vcr. 365. hi their golden urns draw Mr# 

Stillingflect here refers to Ariftophanes, Nub, v. 271. 

ElV ttrfoxcuTi Mrup XPYSEOIi: ’APTZZ0E nPOXOTXlM, 

Ver, 372. jocund to run 

llii longitude through Hea'vcn*t high road ;] Dr. 
Bentley calls longitude here mere nonfenfe ; But it fignifics the 
fun’s courfe from call to wed in a ftraight and dired line : And 
we find Milton ufing the word after much the fame manner, in 
B. iii. 576. 

This paflage alludes to Pfalm xix. 5:, w'here it is faid of the 
fun, that he rejoketh as a giant to run hi courfe,” Pearce, 

Spenfer, in a palfage of moft exquifite poetry, alludes to the 
fame text, Faer, Qu. i. v, 2. 

And Phoebus frelh, as brydegromc to his mate, 

** Came dauncing forth y fliaking his deawie hairc." 

Sec alfo note on Comusy v. loo. 

Vcr. 373. — the gray 

Dawn,] It is a fingular coincidence, that the 
fame phrafe occurs, with the fame collocation, in Carew’s Foemty 
1642, See a Paftoral Dialogue ; the Nymph to the Shepherd ; 

The yellow planets, and the gray 
** Da'wtiy lhall attend thee on thy way.** 

D 3 
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Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danc’d, 
Shedding fwxet influence : Lcls bright the moon, 
But oppofite in levell’d wcfl: was fct, 376 

His mirrour, with full face borrowing her light 
From him ; for other light fhc needed none 
In that afpcd, and flill that diftance keeps 379 
Till night; then in the eafl: her turn fhe (hines, 
Revolv’d on Heaven’s great axle, and her reign 

Ibid. the gray 

Daivny ami the Pleiadesy before him danc' dy 
Sheddi?ig fnveet injhietice ;] Thefe are beautiful images, 
and very much refcinble the famous picture of the morning 
by Guido, where the Sun is reprefented in his chariot, with 
the Aurora flying before him, fliedding flowers, and feven beau- 
tiful nymph-like figures dancing before and about his chariot, 
whicli arc commonly taken for the Hours, but poflibly may be 
the VleiadtSy as they arc feven in number, and it is not cafy to 
aflign a reafon why the Hours fliould be fignified by that number 
pjiticularly. The pidurc is on a cicllng at Rome ; but there 
are copies of it in England, and an excellent print by Jac. Frey, 
The Pleiades arc feven flars in the neck of the conflelhition 
Taurus, which, rifing about the time of the vernal cejuinox, are 
called by the laitins P\r^ilhe. Our poet therefore, in faying 
that the Pleiades danced before the Sun at his creation, intimates 
very plainly that the Creation was in the fpring according to the 
common opinion, Virg. Georg, ii, 338, &c. 

Ver illud erat • ver magnus agebat 

Orbis, ct hibernis parcebant flatibus Kuri, 

Cum primx lucent pecudes haufere, Xc.” 

Ver. 373. Shedding fw^^et influence:] Johy xxwili. 31. 

Canfl thou bind the Jhveet mfiutnces of the Pleiades Hume^ 

So, in P, Fletcher’s Locnjlsy p. 40, of Britain : 

There every farre sheds fjoeet influence y 

“ An4 radiant beames,” 
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With thoufiind lefT'er lights dividual holds, 

With thoiiiand thouiaud liars, that then appear'd 
Spangling the hemifphere: Then firll adorn'd 
With their bright luminaries that let and role. 
Glad evening and glad morn crown’d the fourth 
day. 386 

And God faitl, Let the waters generate 
Reptile with (pawn abundant, living foul : 

Vt. r. 3S2. ll'jb thjrfhmd Ifftr lights dividual Mr. 

Warton his oldVr\cd, that Milton has twice anglitiLd the 
Ovidian adjective thi'iduinf in l*anulij\‘ Ldl\ in the prefent 
pallag'', and in B. \ii. 86. 

It may be added, that tlie poet h.id long before converted the 
word into Kir^lilh, in his So that a man may 

f..y, his religion is now no nioie within himfelf, but is become 
a <//r/.//n ,7 movable, Cvc.” 

Ver. 384. Spangling //v /v////y//v;v ;] d he poet is h)nd of 
thisipithet: 'J bus, in his tranflalion of tlie cxxxvi h^jalniy he 
calls the Jhirsy tlie moon’s “ jpofitjhJ fillers and, in his (JJe 
on the Sati'vitvy the JpnngleJ \\oi \ See alfo OW//;, v. lOUj. 

But far above in Jpnngled {heend* 

d'he epithet is often ufed by our eULr poets, as alfo the com- 
pound Jiar-jpdugltdd* d he fpniigled hea^ensy'* or “///ef, ’* 
is become a common phrafe in modern poetry. 

Ver. 387. And Cod faidy &e.] d'his, and eleven vcrfei 
following, are aimed word for word from ilenejis i. 20, 21, 22. 
d he poet afterwards^ branches out thib general account of the 
fiftli day’s creation into the fovcral particulais.” Newton. 

\ er. 388. Reptile <xK'ith fpn~vn abundant y^^ By tepttle is 
meant creeping thiug ; and, according to the marginal reading of 
our KnglilB verfion, wiiich follows the Septuagint here, creeping 
thvigs are faid to have been created on the fifth day, Qen. i. 20. 
Le Clcrc too, with the generality of interpreters, nnders the 
Hebrew word by reptile, do this Dr, Bentley objecds, that 
D 4 
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And let fowl fly above the Earth, with wings 
Difplay*d on the open firmament of Heaven. 390 
And God created the great whales, and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plentepufly 
The waters generated by their kinds ; 

And every bird of wing after his kind ; 

And faw that it was good, and blefs’d them, 

frying. 395 

Be fruitful, multiply, and in the feas, 

And lakes, and running ftreams, the waters fill; 
And let the fowl be multiplied, on the Earth. 
Forthwith the founds and feas, each crock and 
bay, 

With fry innumerable fwarm, and fhoals 400 

creeping were created on the Tixth day, according to the 
account given us by Mofes, and by Milton himfelf. But by 
reptilcy or creeping thwgy Milton means all fuch creatures as 
move in the waters ; fee Le Ckre’s note on Gen. i. 20 : And, 
by creeping thing mentioned in the fixth day’s creation, he means 
creeping things of the earth ; for fo, both in Milton’s account, 
Y, 452, and in Gen, i. 24, the words of the earth** are to be 
joined in conftruftion to “ creeping thwg,** Hence the dodor’s 
objcdion is anfwerc(j, by faying that they were mt the Jam^ 
creeping things j which Milton mentions in the two places. 

Pearce. 

Milton is fapported alfo by Pfalm civ, 25. This great and 
wide fca, wherein are things creeping innumerable, both fmaU 
and great beafts,’" 

Vcr. 391. And God created the great whales,] Mr. Stilling, 
fleet obferves, that Milton moll likely ufes the word <vohales for 
(dl forts of great fijhy in imitation of the ancients, Pliny, Arif- 
totlc, and Strabo j which removes Dr. Bentley’s objeilion as to 
the mention afterwards made of the Le^iathan^ 
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Of fifli that with their fins, and fhining fcales, 
Glide under the green wave, in fculls that oft 
Bank the mid lea : part linglc, or with mate. 
Graze the fea-vveed their pafture, and through 
groves 4 °+ 

Of coral ftray ; or, fporting with quick glance. 
Show to the fun their wav’d coats dropt with gold; 
Or, in their pearly (hells at cafe, attend 
Moift nutriment ; or under rocks their food 
In jointed armour watch: on fmooth the feal, 409 

Vcr. 402. in fculls that oft 

Ba-nk the mid fen :] I-fume derives the word 
full from the Saxon fceoUy an affembly : And, in Barret’s Alve^ 
fjncy 1580, it is rendered ‘‘ examen vel agmert pifeiumd* 

Dr. Newton remarks, that ‘‘ (hoals tn fculls'’ feems an odd 
cxprclHon, and propofes to read “ Ihoals and fculls.” How- 
ever, fculls and Jhoalsy according to Mr. Ritfon in his note on 
Tr'alus and Crejfilay Shakfpcarc edit. 1793, vol. xi. 436, have 
not only one and the fame meaning, but arc atJhially, or at Icaft 
originally, one and the fame word ; a full of herrings on the 
^.oall of Norfolk and Suffolk being clfcvvhcre called a JhouL 

Ver. 404. and through groues 

Of coral fray ;] Coral is a produdlion of the 
fen, and is commonly ranked among the number of marine plants. 
The learned Kircher fuppofes entire forefts of it to grow at the 
bottom of the fea, which may juftify Milton’s cxpreffion, groves 
of c:ral. Newton. 

Vcr. 409. In jointed armour <^vatch The reader cannot 
but be pleafed wdth the beauty of this metaphor. Tlie fliells of 
lobllcrs d:c. and armour, very much refemblc one another : And, 
in the Civil Wars, there was a regiment of horfe fo completely 
armed, that they were called Sir Arthur Hallcrig’s lobfters, 
foffibly Milton might be thinking of them at this very time. 

Newton, 
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And bended dolphins play : part huge of bulk 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeft the ocean : there leviathan. 


I think it will be evident, that Sir Arthur’s lohJJers could not 
claim the honour of fuggefting, in any degree, this image to 
the poet, when it is Ihown that the rcfcmblance noted had been 
long before ufed. Thus, in Bright’s Treatifi of Melnncholk, 
1586, p. 28. Such k?i~fjh as caric no armor of Jhehy are 
ether thofe that haunt the rocks, or other parts of the fea." So 
alfo, in Randolph’s Mtifa Looking Glajcy 1640. A. iv. S. 1. 

She [Nature] fpotted the ermin’s Ikin, and arm'd the fjh 
In filver maiL" 

Pope has availed himfelf of Milton’s exprelTion, jointed armour ^ 
Iliad xxiii. 949. 

Ibid. on fmooth the fcaly 

And bended dolphins play Ihc feal or fea. calf, 
and the dolphin, are obferved to fport on fmooth feas in calm 
weather. The dolphin is called bended^ not that he really is 
fo more than any other fiHi, but only appears crooked, as he 
forms an arch by leaping out of the water and inflantly dropping 
into it again with his head foreinoft. Ovid therefore deferibes 
him, “ tergo delphina rreur^jof Faft. ii. 115; and his fportivc 
nature is alluded to by Virgil, JLn. v. 595. Newton. 

Ver. 412. Tempeft //v :] Milton has here, with very 

great art and propriety, adapted the Italian verb tempejlnre. 
He could not poflibly have exprefled this idea in mere EngliHi, 
without fome kind of circumlocution, which w'ould have weak- 
ened and enervated that energy of exprelfion which this part of 
his defeription required. Befides, no word could be more 
proper in the beginning of the verfe, to make it labour like the 
troubled ocean, which he is painting out. 'I’hyer. 

He might adapt the Italian verb; but our own language was 
in pofleflion of it. See Sandys’s 7 Vrt>ivA, 1615, p. 207. 

Blind night in darknelfc tempefls'" 
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Hiitrcft of living creatures, on the deep 
Stretch’d like a promontory llceps or Ivvims, 

And feems a moving land ; and at his gills 415 
Draws in, and at his trunk fpouts out, a Tea. 
Mean while the tepid caves, and fens, and fhores, 
Their brood as numerous hatch, from the egg that 
foon 

Burfting witli kindly rupture fortli difcIosM 419 
Their callow young; but feather’d foon and fledge 
They fumm’d their pens ; anti, fearing the air 
fublime, 

Witli clang defpis’d the ground, under a cloud 

Pope, with Ills eye on Milton, deferibes the huge dolphia 
tatyefiing the main,” Iliad xxi. 50. 

Ibid. there leviathan,] Here perhaps in- 

t' nded for the ae^/^e, not without an allufion to Ffalm civ. 26. 

W r. 416. and at hts trunk /pouts outy a Jea, Ovid, 

Mit, iii. 6S6. 

€t acceptum patulis mare naribus efflant.” 

Newton. 

Vcr. 420. ftathey'd foon and fledge] So, in 

P. in. 62]. “ His fliouldcrs Jledge with wings.” Whore doHor 
Newton thinks, that the poet preferred Jhdge to ftdgedy as 
being of a fofter found. It feems however to have been his 
ufual way of writing the adjetUve rather than the participle, 
'i in Ills C-jlijhrion. Ncwly.y7t'i^^ probationers,” 

^'er. ^21. Thty fumm’d their pens;] Pens from pninay a 
fi .Tihnr. i> a term in falconry; a hawk is faid to he 

fu’.i fummed, when his f afhers arc grown to their full flrength. 
So, in Par. AV^. B. i. 14. 

With profperous v/ing full fumnddd* Richardson. 
Vcr. 422, With clang dfpis’d the greundy under a cLud 

In profpedl That is, the birds were fo- many 
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In profped; there the eagle and the ftork 
On cliffs and cedar tops their eyries build : , 424 
Part loofely wing the region, part more wife 
In common, rang’d in figure, wedge their way, 

that the ground from which they rofc, would have appeared to 
be under a cloudy if any one had feen it at a diflance : In this 
fenfe we have honu it [the world] Jhon^'d in profpeft from hii 
throne^'* v. 5^5. Pearce. 

Under a cloud \ the ground, being fhaded by the multitude of 
birdj>, feemed as when a cloud pafTes over it. Richardson. 

Under a cloud) the fenfe, according to Mr. Stillingfleet, is, 
<< they f oared Jo high as to be juft beneath the clouds d' Thus 
Theocritus, Idyll, xvii. ’T^rai ahto;. In 

profheB means not only aSlually feeuy but to be feen. Thus we 
fay there is a fine profpett from fuch a place ; whether any body 
be there or not. Bcfidcs, I may add that the whole defeription 
of the animals fuppofes fome fpc^Iator as much as this line.” 

Ver. 423. there the eagle and the fork 

On cliffs and cedar tops their eyries build :'\ Thcfe 
birds build r/w> that is, their nefts, in fuch high places. 
In Job, it is faid particularly of the eagle, Doth the eagle 
mount up at thy command, and make her nefl on high F She 
dwellcth and abideth on the rocky upon the crag of the rock, and 
the ftrong place,” xxxix. 27, 28. And Pliny fays of them, 
<< Nidificant in petris ct arboribus,” Lib. x. fefl. 4. 

Newton. 

Ver, 426. ranged in figure y nx'edge their nvayy 

Intelligent of feafonsy] jerem. viii. 7. Yea 
the ftork in the Heaven knoweth her appointed times ; and the 
turtle, and the crane, and the fwaliow, obferve the time of their 
coming y &c.” So very intelligent are they of fenfons. 

Sec alfo SpeSlaele de la Nature, Dialogue xi. As to wild 
ducks and cranes, both the one and the other, at the approach of 
winter, fly in queft of more favourable climates. They all 
afiemble at a certain day, like fwaliow s and quails. They dc. 
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Intelligent of feafons, and fet forth 
Their aery caravan, high over feas 
Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 419 
Ealing their flight j fo fleers tlie prudent crane 
Her annual voyage, borne on winds ; the air 


camp at the fame time, and it is very agreeable to obfcrvc their 
flight, d'hey generally range themfolves in a long column like 
an 1 , or in two lines united in a point like a V reverfed.’* And 
fo, as Milton fays, 

rang’d in figure wedge their way.’' 

‘‘ The duck or quail, who forms the point, cuts the air, and 
facilitate.s a pafl.ige to thofe who follow j but he is charged with 
this commillion only for a certain time, at the conclufion of 
w hich he wheels into the rear, and another takes his poft.” And 
thus, as Milton adds, 

with mutual wing 

Eafing their flight.” Newton. 

The migration of birds is here deferibed by Milton in lan- 
guage equally cx.id and piaurefquc. In faying, So flern the 
prudent crane her annual <v')yage, borne on he had per- 
haps in mind what Cicero relates of the fame bird ; Illud 

vero ab Ariflotele animadverfum, i quo pleraquc, quis potcll 
non mirari ? Grueiy cum loca calidiora petentes maria tranfmit- 
tant, trianguli cfliccrc formani ; cjus autem fiimmo angulo acr ab 
iis adverfus pellitur : deinde fenfiin ab utroque, tamquam remis, 
ita pennis curfus avium Icvatur. Bafis aurem trianguli, quam 
efficiunt grues, ca tamquam a pnppif •venUs adjirjaturd* Dc 
Nat. Deor. lib. ii. feit. 49. 

Ver. 431. 

FloatSf as they pnjs^ fan7i'd vjith unnumbered 
plumes .•] Compare ^Efchylus, Prom, Fina. esL 

Schiitz. V, Z2y. 


^ §>ka(ppatf 

Urff'jyuk ftoraTf 
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Floats as they pafs, fann’cl with unnumber’d 
plumes : 

From branch to branch the fmallcr birds with 
fong 

Solac’d the woods, and fpread their painted wings 
Till even; nor then the fblcmn nightingale 43; 
Ceas’d warbling, but all night tun’d her foft lays : 

The found arlHrg from the motion of wings is finely cxprelTed 
by the Grecian bard ; but he is rivalled by Milton in that beau, 
tiful and admirable dofeription of the fame kind, B. i. 768. 

‘‘ Brufli’d with the hifs of rulling wings”- — - 

Vcr. 433. From branch to branch the fmnlhr birds with fong 
Solac’d the woods,] Virgil, A'ji, \ii. 32, 

“ Varije circumqiic fiipraque 

AlTucttE ripis voliicrcs ct fluminis alveo 
“ mulcibaiit cantUy luedque volabant.” 

Ver. 434. and fpread thtir painted wings] Virgil, 

Georg, iii. 243. Pi:2a''que volucrcs.” So, in Peacham’s Period 
of Mourning, 1613, Vifion 3:. 

come, wood mufitians, 

“ Surround him ficeping in your painted ranckesP' 

Ver. 433. nor then the folemn nightingale 

Ceas'd warbling, but all night tun’d her fft lays ;J 
So, in the Song to Echo in Comus, 

Where the love-lorn nightingale 

Nightly to thee her fad fong mourncth well.” 

And Par. Lcji, B. iv. 602. 

• the wakeful nightingale ; 

She all night long her amorous defcant fung.” 

Dr. Newton obferves, that other poets mention tlv‘ nightingale 
perhaps by way of fimile; but none of them dwells, or delights 
to dwell, fo much upon it as Milton. Petrarch, howe\er, has 
twice deferibed this mufical and melancholy bird, like Milton* 
See Son. x. patte prima ; > 
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Others, on filver lakes and rivers, bathM 
Their downy breaft: ; the Iwan with arched neck, 

“ E *1 rolignuol, che ddeemente a P ombra 

1 ntte le trjtti fi lamcnt.i, e piagne"- 

And Son. xllii. parte feeonda : 

“ Quel roligiuiul, ehe it fon'ir pnigne 
“ Korfe fiioi HgH, o fiia c.ira eonforre, 

“ l)i dolccZ‘zn etnpie tl ctelo C Ic campagne 
“ Con tantc njfr si pietofe e fcortc ; 

“ I’] tuttn jt'jtte par che m’acconip.ignc’' 

MlltonS fondncL and admiration of tiic nightingale may be 
feen, ai Dr. Newton has remarked, in II Paiferof^^ whore he 
addielle:, li.'r in thole beautiful lines, beginning Sweet bird, 
&'C P’ in his tirll Smnt/; and in Put. Lj}y belides the places 
already m)tcd, B. ili. 38, B. iv. 6+8, and 771, B. v. 40, and 
E. V iii. ^ I 8. 

\'er. 438. the f IV an nvitb arched The 

ancient poets ha\e not hit upon this beauty, fo lavilh as they 
h:i\e been in their defci lj)tions of the fwan. Homer calls the 
fuan Lug. necked^ ; but how much more pi^turcfque if 

he had at chid this kngth of neck ! Richardson. 

for this beauty, liowcver, Milton was beholden to Donne, 

Progulfe rjf the Sou!, fl. 24. 

fijj-p 

A /-ivan, fo white tb.al you may unto him 
Compare all whiteneire, but himfelfe to none, 

Glided along, and as he glided w'atch’d. 

And with hib atched vak this poor lilh calch’d.*’ 

F'armer, 

The arched neck Is painted in a pafTage of remarkable fweetnefs 
in the Otejie of Ruccllai, hrll publiflicd in 1723. 

Sopra un erbofo rivo 
Di corrente criliallo 
Un vago, e bianco cign»i 
Sorgea, curvandt tl colh 
Sopra i candido grembo 
D’una bclla fanciulla, 
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Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her ftate with oary feet; yet oft they quit 440 
The dank, and, rifing on ftifF pennons, tower 
The mid aereal fley : Others on ground 
Walk’d firm; the crefted cock whofe clarion 
founds 

See alfo Drayton^s Poemiy 1627, p. 4.S0. 

The jealous /ouaw, there fwimming in his pride^ 

With his arch'd bred the waters did divide, 

His fatly wings him forward ftrongly pufhing."' 

Ver, 439» — ronjjs 

Her Jlaie <with oary feet \'\ Milton might pro- 
bably have the following line of Fletcher in his head j 
How like a fwan fhe fwimt her paced* 

The expreflion is very like mvr her fate* It is true, the 
image in Milton is much nobler. It is taken from a barge of 
date in a publick proceffion. Hurd, 

Mr. Pennant and Mr, Wakefield confider the poet as indebted 
to Silius Italicus, lib. xiv. 190. 

Haud fccus Eridani ftagnis ripave Cayftri 
Innatat albus o/or, pronoque immobile corpus 
Dat fiuvio, et pedihus tacitas etemigat undas.’* 

It is remarkable, that Dr. Farmer Ihould have clofed the 
quotation from Donne, without noticing the words which follow 
thofc with which he ends: It mov’d a)iith fated* I may 
alfo add from Herrick’s PoemSy 1648, p. 375, 

“ May all clean Nimphs, and curious water*Dames, 

With fwanfih flatey fiote up and down thy dreams.’* 

Ver. 443» crefted cock] Criflatus alesy Ovid, 

Fafi, i. 455, as Dr. Newton has obferved. Hence alfo he is 
called, in Sylvefter's Du Bartaty the crefted cock,** p, yo, 
Drummond literally follows Ovid, in calling him the crefted 
hirdy** Poems, 1616. Niccols, in his Cuckonvy 1607, adorns him 
with a compound epithet, the bloody. cr^ed code,*’ p. 13. 
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The filent hours, and the other whofe gay train 
Adorns him, colour’d with the florid hue 445 
Of rainbows and ftarry eyes. The waters thus 
With fifli replenifli’d, and the air with fowl, 
Evening and morn folemniz'd the fifth day. 

The fixth, and of creation lafl, arofe 449 
With evening harps and matin; when God faid, 
Let the Earth bring forth foul living in her kind, 
Cattle, and creeping things, and bcaft of the Earth, 
Each in their kind. The Earth obey’d, and 
ftraight 

Opening her fertile womb tcemM at a birth 
Innumcrous living creatures, perfedl forms, 455 

Vcr. 451, — foul lioiing'] By a manifeft crroul* 

of the prefs it had been printed in Milton's own edition, fonjol 
living and the erroiir was continued in all fuccceding editions, 
till Dr. Bentley pointed it out, and Dr. Newton admitted his 
alteration into the text. The facred text, as well as the poet's 
former ufe of the phrafe, v. 388 and v. 392, julHfy the emenda- 
tion : for, as Dr. Newton adds, what is rendered the living 
creature Gen. i. 24, is, in the Hebrew, “living /W,” which 
Milton ufually follows rather than ouf tranflation. 

Vcr. 452. Cattle^ and creeping things,] Dr, Newton agrees 
with Dr. Bentley, in believing thtjtgi to be another errour of the 
prefs, and in propofing to read things agreeably to Gezr. i. 24, 
“ Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, 
cattle, and creeping thvigd* 

But Milton, I think, may be here defended : He might have 
chofen to follow the Tranflators of EfdraSy book ii. ch. vi. 53. 
“ Upon the fixth day thou gaveft commandment unto the earth, 
that before thee it Ihould bring forth beads, cattle, and creeping 

IHINGS.’* 

VOL. III. 


E 
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Limb’d and full grown: Out of the ground up 
rofe, 

As from his lair, the wild bcaft where he wons 
In foreft wild, in thicket, brake, or den j 
Among the trees in pairs they rofe, they walk’d : 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green : 460 

Thofc rare and folitary, thefc in flocks 
Pafturing at once, and in broad herds upfprung. 
The grally clods now calv’d j now half appear’d 

Ver. 457. A{ from hh lair,] Lair, or layer, an old Saxon 
word, fignifying a bed. The ufe of this word is ftill kept up 
among us, as when we call the different firata or bedi of earth, 
fome of clay, fome of chalk, foiiie of flonc, lairs, Newton. 

Il^id. njohere he wons] Frequents, or 

dnjoells, from the German avonen : It occurs often in our old 
poets. Thus, in Fairfax’s Taffh, B. xvi. ft. 67. 

A thoufand devils in Limbo deep that nvotine,** 

Ver. 461. Thofe rare and folitary, thefe in flocks'\ Thofe, 
that is, the wild bcafts mentioned in v. 4^7 ; Thefc, the tame, 
the cattle. And it is a very ftgnal ad of Providence that there 
are fo few of the former fort, and fo many of the latter for the 
ufe and fervice of man. NfewTON. 

Ver. 462. broad herds'^ This will found 

a little ftrange to the car of an Englifh reader, who muft there- 
fore be told that he follows Homer literally, Iliad xi. 678. 
ai-3roA*« nAATE alycju 

Virgil has a long herd, Mn, i. i86. 

et longum per valles pafeitur agmen.” 

Richardson. 

Ver. 463, The graffy clods nonsj calv’d;] Dr. Bentley 
quarrels with this expreftion, and fays, that cah*d is a metaphor 
very heroical, efpecially for wild beafts ! Bur, as Dr. Pearce 
jiiftly obfervcs, to cahe, from the Belgick word iahen, fignifies 
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The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then 1‘prings as broke from 
bonds, 465 

And rampant fliakcs his briiulcd mane; the ounce, 
The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Rifing, the crumbled earth above them threw 
In hillocks : The fwift flag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head: Scarce from his 
mouki 470 

Behemoth biggefl: born of earth upheav el 

to bring forth : It is a gi^ncr.il word, and tlocs not relate to 
cows only; for JnuJi arc fiid to (alvc^ in Jab xxxix. j, aid 
Pfalm xxix. 9. Addifon particulaily commends this metaphor: 
And the whole dcfciij^ion of the beads rifing out of the earth, 
is certainly not only worthy of the genius of Milton, but may 
be edeemed a fltining part of the poem. He fuppofes the beads 
to rife out of tlic earth, in pcrjcfi fornify limb'd and full gvanjuny 
ii's Raphael had painted tliis fubject before in the Vatican ; and 
be deferibes their manner of rifing in figures and attitudes, and 
in numbers too, fuited to their various natures. Nf. wt(;n. 

Ver. 467. 77 v lildiard,] So the leopard was called in Mil- 

ton’s time. Sec the CAty Mutchy ^^39> A. iv. S. v. Chaucer 
and Spenfer alfo employ the fame word. 

Ver. 468. the crumbled earth abjnje them threnxj 

In hdlaeks :'] Pope feems to have remembered 
this padiige, in his tranfiation of the Iliad, B. ii. 371. 

“ The altars heav’d ; and from the crumbling ground 
A mighty dragon Ihot, &c.” 

The defeription of the beads here rifing out of the earth, is 
alfo one of the few pafiages, as Dr. Warton obferves, which 
Pope has ever quoted from Milton with approbation. See Pope’s 
1 2th Letter to Blount, Warton’s edit. vol. viii, p. 31. 

Ver. 471. Behemoth^ Behemoth and Leviathan arc two 
creatures, deferibed in the book of Job ; and, formerly, the 
E Z 
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His vaftnefs : Fleec’d tlie flocks and bleating rofe, 
As plants : Ambiguous between fca and land 
The river-horfe, and fcaly crocodile. 474 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
Infed or worm : thole wav’d their limber fans 
For wings, and fmalleft lineaments exadl 
In all the liveries deck’d of fummer’s pride 
With fpots of gold and purple, azure and green: 
Thefe, as a line, their long dimenfion drew, 480 
Streaking the ground with finuous trace; not all 
Minims of nature ; fome of ferpent-kind, 

generality of interpreters underftood by them the elephant and 
the 'whale : But the learned Bochart, and other later criticks, 
have endeavoured to (how that behemoth is the rinjer-horfe^ and 
fe'viathan the crocodile. It feems as if Milton was of the former 
opinion, by mentioning leviathan among the fi(hes, and ‘‘ the 
river-horfe and fcaly crocodile f* v. 4.74, as diftinft from behemoth 
and leviathan \ and there is furely authority fufficient to jullify 
a poet. Newton, 

The behemoth and leviathan are particularly mentioned in the 
account of the Creation, II Efdras vi. 49 &c ; to which chapter 
I have referred the reader in the note on v. 452. The behemoth 
is a marginal reading, as he is called in the text enoch, 

Ver. 478. deck*d'\ Is a verb here, and not a 

participle : And deck'd their fmalleft lineaments exad in all 

the liveries &c.** Newton. 

Vcr. 482. Minims of nature \\ This word minims is formed 
from the adjeftive minima, and in allufion to the Vulgar Latin 
of Prov, XXX. 24. Quatuor ifta funt minima terrae."* The 
word was in ufe before for an order of friars. Minim, [the lead 
of all] minimi, fo called from affefled humility, Newton. 

Ibid, fame of ferpent-^;//i/, 

W onderom in length and corpulence, involved 

Their fnaky foldsf and added wings.] Sf.aly, fays Dr* 
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Wonderoiis in length and corpulence, involv’d 
Their fnaky folds, and added wings. Firft crept 
The parlimonious emmet, provident 485 

Of future ; in fmall room large heart enclos’d ; 
Pattern of juft equality perhaps 

Bentley, is mere tautology, that is, ferpents involved firpentiue 
folds. But is not a ferpent a more general woril than fnnke ? 
Does it not include all tlie creeping kind, at lealt feveral animals 
that are not ftiakes^ nor have /ftakj folJi? If fo, then the 
epithet fnaky is no tautology. 

But what is addeJ fays the do^^or ? It means, had 

wings added to their long and corpulent bodies. Scarcely any 
thing is more common in poetry, than tofpeak after this manner, 
which reprefents the creature as doing that which is done to it. 
So, in B. ix. 515, a (hip is faid to jher and Jhift her Jail, So, 
in Virgil's Georg, ii. 535, it is faid of the city of Rome, 
Septemque una fibi muro circumdedit arccs." 

Did the city itfelf build the wall ? No, but it had the wall built 
round its feven hills. 

If Milton afterwards, in v. 49 mentions the ferpent again, 
he mentions a particular fpccies of the ferpent. kind ; and with a 
plain view to make Adam more mindful of that animal which 
was to work his ruin and deftrudion, Pearcr, 

Ver. 4^5* — pronjident 

Of future \ in fmall room large heart enclos'd 
The former part from Horace, Sat, I. i. 35. 

** Haud ignara ac non incauta futuri.** 

And the latter from Virgil, of the bee, Georg, iv. 83, 

“ ingentes animos angufto in pedorc verfant." 

Newton, 

Ver. 487. Pattern of juji equality'] We fee that Milton, 
upon occafion, difeovers his principles of government. He en- 
larges upon the fame thought in his Ready IFay to eftablifJj a 
free Common^wealthy Profe.W, i. 5:91, ** Go to the anty thou 
^uggardy faith Solomon, w'hich having no prince, ruler, or lord, 

E 3 
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Hereafter, join’d in her popular tribes 
Of commonalty : Swarming next appear’d 
The female bee, that feeds her hulband drone 490 
Delicioully, and builds her waxen cells 
With honey Itor’d : The reft are numberlefs, 

provides her meat in the fnmmer, and gathers her food in the 
harveft : which evidently fliows us, that they, who think the 
nation undone without a King, have not fo much true fpirit and 
undcrftanding as a Pifinirc : Neither are thefe diligent creatures 
hence concluded to live in lawlefs anarchy, or that commended, 
hut are fet the examples, to imprudent and ungoverned men, of 
a frugal and felf-governing democracy or commonwealth ; fafer, 
and more thriving, in the joint pro^ulevce and counfel of many 
indufirkm equals, than under the fingle domination of one impe- 
rious lord.’^ 

He here adds perhaps here after, as he had no hopes of it at 
that time, fie commends the ants or emmets for living in a re- 
publick, as the bees are faid to live under a monarchy. 

New TON. 

Dr. Newton, in his Lfe of the poet, has obferved, that one 
day Sir Robert Howard, who was a friend to Milton, as well as 
to the liberties of his country, and was qne of his conllant 
vifitors to the laft, inquired of him how he came to fide with 
the Republicans* Milton anfwered among other leafons, be- 
caufe theirs avas the mnjt frugal government ; for the trappings 
of a monarchy might fet up an ordinary commonwealth.'" 

It has been juftly remarked, however, by a vigorous and 
learned writer, that Milton knew not the hiftoiy of his own 
commonwealth i He knew not, that it had been expenfive to the 
nation, beyond all the expenfivcnefs of Royalty for fix ages be- 
fore, See the Real Origin of Go’vernment, edit. 1795, p. 38, 

Ver. 490. The female bee, that feeds her hufiand 

'Dc'liciouJlj The drone, fays Dr. Bentley, is not 
the bee’s hulband : And, that bees are all females, feems an idle 
and idiotical notion, againft the courfe and rule of nature. But, 
however that be, both thofe opinions had been ftrcnuou(ly main- 
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And thou their natures know ’ft, and gav’ft them 
names, 

Needlcfs to thee repeated ; nor unknown 
The Icrpent, diibtlcft beaft of all the field, 495 
Of huge extent fometimes, with brazen eyes 
And hairy mane terrifick, though to thee 
Not noxious, but obedient at thy call. 

' Now Heaven in all her glory (lione, and roll’d 

tained by Mr. Charles Butler in the fourth chapter of his curious 
treatife upon bees, entitled The Feminine M'marchic^ printed in 
1634: And it feems to have been the prevailing duiirine in 
Milton's days. Pt ARtF. 

There has i)cen publifned in French a natural hiftory of bee*^, 
liiji'tre natureUe ties AbetUcs^ SiC. Paris, 1 744; wherein tin* 
curious author fays, that in a hive there is commonly one queen, 
and perhaps a thoufand males called dronesy and near twenty 
thoufand working l)ces of no fex that can be diflinguifl'ied. '1 he 
drnnei or hujheinds of this queen live idly and luxurioully upon the 
fineft honey ; wheieas the common bees live in great moafure 
upon wax ; and the queen herfelf will condefeend to wait upon 
the drones, and bring them honey: and fo, as Milton exprefl’es 
it, feedi her hujhand drone delunufly, Kewion. 

Ver. 49 ^* Q/ huge extent JometimeSy ivith brazen eyes 

And hairy rnane terrifu ky | Such is tin* Norwegian 
ferpent, deferibed by Glaus Magnus, lib. xxi. cap. xxvii. A 
coilo deinceps dependentes pilot cubitalis longitudinis habet, fqua- 
mafque acutas, atro colore, ct flammem oculoi rutilantesd* 

Ver. 497. And hairy manc ten-.fuky^ Virgil, in like manuer> 
attributes a muine to ferpents, JEn, ii. 206. 

<< jul^que 

“ Sanguinex exuperant undas." Newton. 

Ver. 499. and’ roll'd 

Her motions, as the great firft Mover’s hand 
Firjl 'wheel'd their Courje y\ So, in The fief} fart 
^ the Tragic all raigne of Sthrni/Sy *>94. 

E 4 
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Her motions, as the great firft Mover’s hand joo 
Firft wheel’d their courfe: Earth in her rich attire 
Confummate lovely fmil’d j air, water, earth, 

By fowl, filh, heart, was flown, was fwum, was 
walk’d 

Frequent ; and of the fixth day yet remain’d : 
There wanted yet the marter-work, the end 50 j 
Of all yet done ; a creature, who, not prone 


Oh ! thou fupreme Archite6^ of all, 

Firft Mouer of thofe tenfold chriftall orbes. 

Where all thofe mouing apd vnmouhig eyes 
Behold thy goodnclTe euerlaftingly.’* 

Ver, 505. There nvaftted yet the mafter.njjorky &c»] Tbo 
author here remembered and copied Ovid» Met, i. 7 6, 

Sandlius his animal, mentifque capacius altx, 

Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in csetera poflet. — • 
Finxit in effigiem moderantum cunfta Deorum. 

Pronaque cum fpcdlent animalia csetera terram, 

“ Os homini fublime dcdit ; ccclumque tueri 

Jufllt, et ercdlos ad fidera tollere vultus/* Newton. 

Plato’s Timaus may be here again quoted i T« fXYiiru 

ttjxvroc, fVTof avra yty£v» 5 fAera wipiSi?i7)^evott, ravrv «t» arojxoik/i» 

T5to ^7] TO xaraXoiTrov aVeipya^ero dvTn rn*' t5 >STCcpahlyfA,aTQi 
Platonis 0 pp. edit, Serran, tom, iii, 39, 

Ver, 506. a creature, njoho, not prone 

And brute as other creatures,] Prone, fays Dr, 
Bentley, barely put, does not exprefs what Milton aimed at from 
Ovid, 

Prondc^ct cum fpedlent ammalia csetera terram.” 

It is true, that Ovid fays more than prone ; But Milton, who 
was perfedily ikilled in the force of Latin words, knew that 
pronus in Latin fufficiently exprelTed what Ovid, through a re- 
dundancy of ftylc, had exprelTed by two mpre words, /pe^lent 
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And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With fandity of reafon, might ereft 
His ftature, and upright with front ferenc 
Govern the reft, felf-knowing ; and from thence 
Magnanimous to correfpond with Heaven, 511 

terram. Any good Latin dit^lionary will furnifh tlic reader with 
examples of pronm ufed in this fenfe without any additional 
word ; and Milton himfelf ufes it fo again in B. viii. 433. 

Why, at other creatures^ fays the doftor, when the Angcli 
are creaturet neither prone ^ nor brute. But do not Ovid's /t«/- 
malta cccfera, and Cicero’s Citteras animantes in his De Leg* 
lib. i, warrant Milton’s faying at other creaturet ? I'hofe other 
creaturet can be none but fuch as Raphael had been deferibing 
the creation of ; and therefore Angels are excluded fufficicntly 
from being underftood here. Pearce. 

And Milton, I fuppofe, made ufe of the word creatures, as 
creature went before \ a creature not as other creatures, 

Newton* 

Ver. 308. With fanflity of reaJony'\ What docs of do here? 
fays Dr. Bentley : He would have us read With fanflity and 
reafon.” Ovid’s words are thefc, 

Sandius his animal, mcntifque capacius altie.” 

And this verfe Milton had in mind, no doubt. But, inllcad of 
merely copying from it, he has improved it, by exprefling Ovid’s 
meaning in clearer and fewer words ; for, in Ovid, the fanflity 
of the creature confifts in its having renjotiy and this Milton 
better expreffes by fanSiity of reafon, Pearce, 

Mr. Stillingfleet adds, that /anility of reafon is the fame as 
holy reafon : Thus purity of lonjCy greatnefs of fptrity Seg : But 
“ fandity of reafon,” he continues, is ftill more proper, becaufc 
fanftity is the effed of reafon, and of reafon only (I fpeak of 
an unalTifted Bate) ; for it is this that feparates and fets us apart 
from the reft of the creation, and therefore fanftity belongs to 
reafon, or is of it. 
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But grateful to acknowledge whence his good 

Defcends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 

Direfted in devotion, to adore 

And worihip God Supreme, who made him chief 

Of all his works : therefore the Omnipotent 5 16 

Eternal Father (for where is not he 

Prefent ?) thus to his Son audibly fpake. 

Let us make now Man in our image, Man 
In our fimilitudc, and let them rule 510 

Over the fiih and fowl of fea and air, 

Bcaft of the field, and over all the Earth, 

And every creeping thing that creeps the ground. 
This faid, he form’d thee, Adam, thee, O Man, 
Duft of the ground, and in thy noftrils breath’d 
The breath of life ; in his own image he 526 
Created thee, in the image of God 
Exprefs ; and thou becam’fi: a living foul. 

Male he created thee ; but thy confort 
Female, for racej thenblefs’d mankind, and faid. 
Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the Earth; 531 
Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold 
Over filh of the fea, and fowl of the air, 

And every living thing that moves on the Earth. 


Ver, 519. Let us make mnu Man in our image , &c.] The 
author keeps clofely to Scripture in his account of the formation 
of Man, as well as of the other creatures. See Gen, i. 26, 27, 28. 

There are fcarcely any alterations, but what were requifite 
for the verfe, or were occafioned by the change of the perfon, as 
the Angel is fpeaking to Adam. And what additions are made, 
’’.re plainly of the fame original. See Gen, ii, 7. Mewton. 
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Wherever thus created, for no place 535 

Is yet diftindt by name, thence, as thou know’ll. 
He brought thee into this delicious grove, 

This garden, planted with the trees of God, 
Deledtable both to behold and tallc ; 

And freely all their pleaftnt fruit for food 540 
Gave thee; all forts arc here that all the Earth 
yields, 

Variety without end ; but of the tree, 

Which, tailed, works knowledge of good and evil. 
Thou may ’ll not; in the day thou pat’ll, thoudicll; 

Vcr. Wherenjer thui creatfily 5»:c.] The facred text fays, 

that the Lord Cod planted a garden cadward in Eden ; and 
there he put the Man whom he had formed/" Gtn, ii. 8. And 
afterwardn, The Lord God took the Man and put him into the 
garden of Eden ^ to drcL it and to keep it/’ v. 15. This feems to 
imply that Man was created in fome other place, and was aftcr- 
uards brought into the garden of Eden j and therefore Milton 
fays, 

Wherever thus created, for no place 

Is yet didind byname, thence, as thou know’ft. 

He brought thee into this delicious grove. 

This garden See,” Newton. 

Here Milton might allude, by the expreflion He Irought 
thee,” to II Ejdrasy iii, 6, where the writer is addreffing God 
on the fubjed of Adam's creation ; And Thou leddeji him into 
Paradife, which thy right hand had planted.” 

Ver. 536. thence^ as thou knnnjoff\ Before 

thefe words Tickell has placed improperly a full ftop ; and only 
a comma after v. 534, where there ought to be a full flop. He 
has been followed in this corrupt punduation by Fenton, and Dr. 
Bentley. Dr. Newton reflored the pointing of Milton’s own 
editions, and obferved that the conftrudion is, “ Wherever thu3 
created, thence he brought thee &c,” 
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Peath is the penalty impos’d ; beware, 545 
And govern well thy appetite ; left Sin 
Surprife thee, and her black attendant Death. 

Here finifti’d he, and all that he had made 
View’d, and behold all was entirely good j 
So even and morn accomplifti’d the fixth day : 5 jo 
Yet not till the Creator from his work 
Defifting, though unwearied, up return’d. 

Up to the Heaven of Heavens, his high abode ; 
Thence to behold this new created world. 

The addition of his empire, how it Ihow’d 555 
In profped from his throne, how good, how fair, 
Anfwering his great idea. Up he rode 

Ver. 548. Here finijhi^d he, and all that he had made 

Vienjo'dy] The paufe is very remarkable, and ad, 
mirably expreffes the Creator furveying and contemplating his 
work, 

— - — and behold all was entirely good ; 

So even and morn accomplilhM the fixth day,*' 

He finllhes the account of the creation, in the fame manner as 
Mofes, Gen, i. 31. Newton. 

It is probable, that he had alfo Plato in view, who reprefents 
the Creator furveying his great work, and delighted, as Milton 
expreflfes it, with its anfwering his great idea : ti uvto 

Imowi TUP ui^kup Btup yiyoto; 0 ysyp^aag , vyaa9ij 

rtf xod sv^papQtUr frt Hi pfiotop to vrap»Hiyi/.» tTTfPowtf 

dmpyd(ra<r$cci. Plat. Opp, edit, Serran. tom. iii, 37. 

Ver. 557. Anfwering his great idea,^ The learned Harris, 
in his Hermes^ alks, “ What do we mean by the term Mind P 
We mean fomething, fwhich, nuhen it a^is, knows what it is going 
to doi\ fomething fiored with Ideas of its intended JVorks^ agreeably 
to which Ideas thofe fVorh are fafhmedd* 
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Follow’d with acclamation, and the found 
Symphonious of ten thoufand harps, that tun’d 
Angelick harmonies : The earth, the air 560 
Refoundcd, (thou remember’ft, for thouheardft,) 
The heavens and all the conftcllations rung. 

The planets in their ftation liftening flood. 
While the bright pomp afcended jubilant. 

He then obrervcs, in an additional note, ** that upon thcfc 
principles Nicomachus, in his Arithmetick^ p. 7, calls the Supreme 
Being an Artiji — 'iv rP rt^ylTn 0t5 S'laifoia, Where Philoponus^ 
in his manufcript comment ^ obfervcs as follows : Ttxnrtit ^ncri T01* 
0«o», 'munut rui eopuroti atriuf xai rtif Aoyy? dvtur S^ona, Jfe 
calU God an Artifly as pojfrjftng <ivithin himfelf the firft Caufes of 
all thingsy and their Reajons or Proportions, Soon after, fpcaking 
of thofe (ketches, after which painters work and finilh their 
p^iflurcs, he fubjoins a/tmp raavra <XKtayfcc(p^fA,etT» 
PXtTrovrif, to^i ti, nru xal o iKura diroQxhvr, 

'TU TlJ^ls 'BTOyra xixocr^ljxfl** IJ*ior, OTI T« (Atf CrKiOtyfiX(pV)fAMTCIt 

uTihri iierty, taunoi 01 ti* tw 0tu ?ioyos ap^sTWot kxI momriXtioi iicrir* 
As therefore nve, looking upon fuch Jketches as thefey make fuch and 
fuch particular things, fo alfo the Creator, looking at thofe Jketchei 
of his, hath formed, and adorned nuith beauty, all things here belonjj^ 
We muft remember, ho’weuer, that the fketches here are imperfea ; 
but that the others, thofe reasons or proportions, njohich exift in 
God, are archetypal, and all-perfect. It is according to 
this Philofophy, that Milton reprefents God, after he had created 
this vifible world, contemplating 

— — how it Ihow’d 

In profpedi from his throne, how good, hoy fair 
“ Anfwering his great idea,** 

Ver. 563. The planets in their (lation liflening flood, ^ Tlic 
ftathn of a planet is a term of art, when the planet appears 
neither to go backwards nor forwards, but to (land ftill and keep 
the fame place in its orbit, Newton. 
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Open, ye everlafting gates ! they fung, 565 
Open, ye Heavens ! your living doors ; let in 
The great Creator from his work return’d 
Magnificent, his fix days work, a World ; 
Open, and henceforth oft ; for God will deign 
To vifit oft the dwellings of juft men, 570 
Delighted; and with frequent intercourfe 
Thither will fend his winged meflengers 
On errands of fupcrnal grace. So fung 
The glorious train afcending He through Heaven , 
That open’d wide her blazing portals, led 575 
To God’s eternal houfe diredt the way ; 

A broad and ample road, whofc duft is gold 
And pavement ftars, as ftars to thee appear. 
Seen in the galaxy, that milky way, 

Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou feeft 580 

Ver. 565^. Opaty ye euerlojliug gata! &c.] ffalniy xxiv. y. 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye cvcr- 
lafting doors; and the King of glory (hall come in.** Ihis 
hymn was fung when the ark of God was carried up into the 
fandluary on Mount Sion, and is undcrftood as a prophecy of our 
Saviour’s Afcenfion into Heaven ; and therefore is fitly applied 
by our author to the fame Divine Perfon’s afcending thither, after 
he had created the world. Newton. 

Ver. 575. That opened <wide her blazing portahy'\ Thefe 
words fuggefted to Pope the following verfe in his MeJJtah, 

See Heaven its fparkling portals wide difplay.’* 

Ver. 578, And panjement Jiarsy^ So, in B. iv. 975, the 
road of Heaven fiar.panj* dd* In Giuftiniano’s defcription of the 
palace of the Sun, the phrafe ftellati panimenti occurs, Canzon. 

i 620> p. 217. 
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Powder’d with ftars. And now on Earth tltc 
fcventh 

Evening arofe in Eden, for the fiin 
Was fet, and twilight from the call: came on, 
Forerunning night ; when at the holy mount 
Of Heaven’s high-feated top, the imperial throne 
Of Godhead, fix’d for ever firm and fure, 586 
The Filial Power arriv’d, and fat him down 
With his great Father ; for he alfo went 
Invifible, yet ftaid, (fuch privilege 

Vcr. 581. <ujith So, in Sylvcftcr’s /)« 

1621, p. 76, of the firmament : 

Pondred nx'ith flats flrcaming with glorious light.** 

And, in Drummond’s 1616. 

And joy 'ft to look down to the azur’d bars 

Of heauen, powodePd with troops of ftrcaming7?^rj.** 
From thefe inftances the exprcflion feems to have been not on- 
common, I may alfo add the illuft ration from the Msr» of Ma- 
gflratesy cited by Mr, War ton in his Ohfervations on the Faerj 
Q^ueen of Spenfer ; 

7 'hen looking upwards to the heavens Icames, 

** With night’s bright flarres thick ponsjdred tvtry where.** 

The word ponxjder'd is a term in heraldry, and fignifies flrow^d 
01 fprinkled. Thus, in % Accedens of Armorje, *576, fol. 

133. b. ** A chemife blankc, poaxdred and fpotted with mullets 
fable." And, in Elements of Armoriesy 1610, p. 175, 

The choyce fkinnes onely were by thofc Germancs poutdred 
with fpots." The word is repeatedly fpelt pouldred in this latter 
book ; and Mr. Warton, in his Ohfervations before-mentioned, 
remarks, that it is rightly fo fpelt in Syenfer, according to the 
etymology to which Skinner conjectures it to belong, viz, a 
pidvercy confpergo pulvered* However, fee the word poudraistt 
in Du Cange. 
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Hath Omniprefence) and the work ordain’d, J90 
Author and End of all things ; and, from work 
Now refting, blefs’d and hallow’d thefeventh day. 
As refting on that day from all his work. 

But not in filencc holy kept : the harp 

Had work and refted not ; the folemn pipe, 595 

And dulcimer, all organs of fweet ftop. 

All founds on fret by ftring or golden wire. 
Temper’d foft tunings, intermix’d with voice 
Choral or unifon : of incenfe clouds. 

Fuming from golden cenfers, hid the mount. 600 


Ver, 591* andy from nvork 

Now reftingy blefs'd and hallow'd the feventh dayy 
At rejiing on that day from all his worky^ The 
rcafon afligned by Mofes, and almoft in the very words, Gen, ii. 
2, 3. Newton. 

Ver. 597. All founds on fret by firing or golden wirey'\ On 
the finger-board of a bafs.viol, for inftance, are divifions athwart, 
by which the found is regulated and varied ; Thefe divifions are 
called frets. Richardson. 

Ver. 598. Temper’d foft tuningSy intermix'd with <voice 

Choral or unifon ;] So, in Diodati’s tranflation 
of the lafl: Pfalm : 

Gl* organi, e gl’ arpicordi, 

Temprin* i lor accordi 

Con voftre note armoniofe, c dive.** 

Ver. 599. of incenfe cloudsy 

Fuming from golden cenfersy hid the mount, ] The 
incenfe fuming from golden cenfers, feems to be founded on Renj. 
viii. 3, 4. Milton had alfo feen their manner of incenfng in the 
churches abroad, and feems to have approved fomething of it, by 
transferring it to Heaven. Newton. 

Compare Herrick's addrefs to God, Noble Numbers, p. 36. 
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Creation and the fix days adts they fung 
Great are thy works, Jehovah ! infinite 
Thy power ! what thought can mcalure thee, or 
tongue 

Relate thee ? Greater now in thy return 
Than from the giant Angels : Thee that day 605 


With golden cettfen^ and with incenfe^ here, 

“ Before thy virgin. altar I appeare.’* 

And it fceins from his CircumciJioH^Sotig^ fet hy Henry Lawes, 
and fung before King Charles the Kirft at Whitehall, that the 
cuftom of incenjifig was then obferved in England. 

Vcr. 602. Great arc thy <worki^ Jehovah! &c.] Milton IS 
generally truly orthodox. In this hymn the Angels intimate the 
unity of the Son with the Father, finging to both as one God, 
Jehovah. Newton. 

Ver. 605. giant AngeU Dr. Bentley reads 

the rebel Angels,” thinking tint the giant infinuates as 
if this was as fabulous as that of Jove. But the word infinuates 
no fuch thing : It is ufed, not to exprefs the ftaturc and fize 
of the Angels, but that difpofition of mind, which is always 
aferibed to giants, namely, a proud, fierce, and afpi ring, temper. 
And this the Hebrew word gihbor fignifies, which is rendered a 
in Scripture. Pearce. 

Dr. Pearce s conflru^Iion of the word giant y as if it meant 
only fierce, proud, and afpiring, is, in iny opinion, a little forced : 
Nor yet do I think that there is any rcafon to change it into 
rebel, as Dr, Bentley would have it. Milton, I doubt not, in- 
tended to allude to Ilcfiod’s giant war ; but I do not fee with 
Dr, Bentley, that therefore he inuft infinuatc that this relation is 
as fabulous as that. He probably defigned, by this expreflion, 
to hint his opinion, that the fictions ol the Greek poets owed 
their rife to fomc uncertain clouded tradition of tins real event, 
and their giants were, if they had underftood the ilory right, hit 
fallen Angels. Thyer, 
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Thy thunders magnified ; but to create 
Is greater than created to defiroy. 

Who can impair thee. Mighty King, or bound 
Thy empire ? Eafily the proud attempt 
Of Spirits apoftate, and their counfels vain, 
Thou haft repell’dj while impioufly they thought 
Thee to diminifii, and from thee withdraw 
The number of thy worfhippers. Who feeks 
To Icfl'en thee, againft his piirpole ferves 
To manifeft the more thy might : his evil 615 
Thou ufeft, and from thence creat’d: more good, 
Witnefs this new-made world, another Heaven 
From Heaven-gate not far, founded in view 
On the clear hyaline, the glafly fea ; 


I do not «'igrec, that Dr. Pearce’s conftruflion of the wont 
giant is forced. For thus, in Shakfpearc’s K, Hen, viii. A. i, 
S. ii, Buckingham is called giaftt traitor,” that is, as he is 
afterwards called, a traitor to the height^** a 7mji ojpiring 
traitor. But Milton’s reading may be alfo defended and ex» 
plained by the cxprefilon, which almoft immediately follows ; 

the proud attempt 

Of Spirits apojiate ,*^ — 

apoflate being the marginal reading in the Latin verfion pf the 
Bible, for the term giantSy Gen. vi. 4. 

Ver. 619. On the dear hyaline,] This word is exprefled 
from the Greek vah,my and is immediately tranflated the glaffy 
fea. For Milton, when he ufes Greek words, fometimes gives 
the Englifh with them, as in fpeaking of the river$ of Hell, 
B. ii. 577, Sec, And fo the galaxy he immediately tranflates 
that milky meay. The glaffy fea is the fame as the cryflalline ocean^ 
y. 271# See Re^fvt, 6. Newton, 
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Of amplitude almofl: immenfe, with ftars 6zo 
Numerous, and every ftar perhaps a world 
Of deftin’d habitation ; but thou know’ll 
Their fealons ; among thelc the feat of Men, 
Earth, with her nether ocean circumfus’d. 
Their pleafiint dwelling-place. Thrice happy 
Men, 

And fons of Men, whom God hath thus ad- 
vanc’d ! 

Created in his image, there to dwell 
And worfliip him ; and in reward to rule 
Over his works, on earth, in Tea, or air. 

And multiply a race of worfliippers 630 

Holy and juft; Tbricc happy, if they know 
Their bappinefs, and perfeverc upright ! 

So fling they, and the empyrean rung 
With halleluiahs : Thus was fabbath kept. 

-'\nd thyiequeft think now fulfill’d, that alk’d 63; 
How firft this world and face of things began, 


Vcr. 624. Enri(’, luith her nether Deenn] To diflinguidi it 
irom the cryftallinc ocean, the waters above the firmament, 

Newton. 

Vcr. 628, — . and in renuard to rule 

Over hti rxx)orki,\ Pfalm viii, 6, 7, 8. Thou 
madeft him to have dominion over the works of thy hands, &c,’* 

Gillies. 


Vcr. 631, 


• Thrice happy ^ if they knonju 


Their happine/s,] Virgil, ii, 458. 

O fortunatos niinium, fua fi bona norint !*’ Newton. 
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And what before thy memory was done 
From the beginning ; that pofterity, 

Inform’d by thee, might know: If clfe thou 
feek’ft 

Aught, not furpaffing human meafure, fay. 640 


THE END OF THE SEVENTH BOOK. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Adam inquires concerning cdcftwhnot ions ; is doubt- 
fully anfvered, and exhorted to ftarcli rather 
things more xvorthy of knowledge : Adam ajjents; 
and, Jiill defirous to detain Raphael, relates to 
him xvhat he remembered Jince his oxen creation ; 
his placing in Paradife ; his talk xeith God con- 
cerning folitude and fit fociety ; his firjl meeting 
and nuptials xvith Eve; his dijcoiirfe with the 
Angel thereupon; who, after admonitions repeated, 
departs. 
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T he Angel ended, and in Adam’s car 

So charming- left his voice, that he a while 

Vcr. I. The Anjre! ended, See.] In the firft edition of this 
poem in ten hookas, lierc was only this line, 

<< To whom fhns Adum re plied d* 

This would liavc been too abrupt a beginning for a new book ; 
and tlicrcforo, in the fccond edition of the poem in twelve books, 
when the fevcntli book was divided Into two, the author changt'd 
this line, and changed it very much for the better, into the four 
firft lines as they (bind at prefent, only preferving part of this 
\eife in the lad of the four, 

“ 'Iheii, as new wak’d, thui gratefully replied d' 

Newio:?. 

Vcr. 2. So charming left hii <voice, «Scc.] Imitated probably 
from Apollonius, who elegantly deferibes the effed which t!ie 
haip and voice of Orpheus had upon the Argonauts. VVlun 
Orpheus had ended his fong, they, fays the poet, intent and 
bending towards him, dill lidencd, and imagined him dill fpeak. 
ing, i. 512. 

Hui 0 fit <rv» ufAcpocrln 

Toi ^ a//cT0K, »t» -zirpyptoTo 

riunsi ofSoiatr tor tiatnp r;p /xosi-Tif 

Kr,},yiSfxu' roTif cr^Hf wiAAitti Se?JtTii» 

The thought was originally Homer’s, //. ii. 41, 

— - — ' " ■ au^ixyj 
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Thought him ftill fpeaking, ftill flood fix’d to 
hear ; 

Then, as new wak’d, thus gratefully replied. 

What thanks fufficient, or what recompence 5 
Equal, have I to render thee, divine 
Hiflorian, who thus largely haft allay’d 
The thirfl I had of knowledge, and vouchfaf’d 

Lucian^ Somn. Ort ynv vi (puv^ run axytrflivTwv £vat^o^. And 

Socratea in Plato’s Cn 7 o : Ka» h i/jkol otvrr) v 
0ofjc^u, kat urom y.i) ruv a>^ut ukanr. JoRTIN. 

Lord Monboddo is of opinion, that there is an allufion here 
to a very fine paflage in the Protagoras of Plato ; where Socrates 
deferibes the effeft that Protagoras’s difeourfe had upon him, in 
fimilar terms to thofc with which Adam deferibes the effed of 
the Angel’s fpeech ; Vlfur»yofa<; {mv TocraDra xcci touxvtcc 87 r»^i»|a/x«» 8 ? 
amiTttvffctro 78 xal \ya> iTri hi 

vrpoi aoToif eCXsTTOK, ipSnet n i 7 ri 9 vjxu)> axyeo* iTrsi^r, (S'! r)a6oji>o3» oT8 
o>l» tSTj'Traty^ii'O? f<oytf tsr«? Ipuctorov ua’jripu iTwo, 

X, T. A. 

"There h a beautiful paflage alfo in Dante, which Mr. Bowlc 
has likewife noticed; where the poet “meets in the milder 
(hades of Purgatory” his friend Cafella the mufician, wliom “ he 
wooes to fing and, the requeft being complied with, the 
ravifliing cfFc^f of his Song is thus deftribed, hiftrru c, ii, 113. 

Comincio egli allor, si dolccmcnte, 

“ Che la dolcetza aneor dentro mi fiiona.” 

Milton had undoubtedly been much pleafed with this interview 
between Dante and Cafclla, as his to Henry Lanxes evinces ; 
and it might now again prefent itfclf to his mind. See alfo 
B. ix. 736. 

Ver. 3, — flood fix'd to hear fi\ Stood, 

ixQVCifiavay Italian, remained, conthiued ; not that Adam was in 
a (landing pollure ; probably he fat, as at dinner, B. v. 433. 
'Tis not his attitude which is here deferibed, but his great at- 
tention, Richardson. 
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This friendly condcftenfion to relate 
Things, die by me unfcarchable; now heard lo 
With wonder, but delight, and, as is due, 

With glory attributed to the high 
Creator ? Something yet of doubt remains. 
Which only thy folution can refolve. 

When 1 behold this goodly frame, this world, 15 
01 Heaven anti Earth confifting; and compute 
Their magnitudes ; this Earth, a fpot, a grain, 
An atom, with the firmament compart 
And all her number’d ftars, that feem to roll 

Vcr. 15'. ff u / behold this goodly frame y this njjorldy &C. ] 
Milton, after having given fo noble an idea of the creation of 
this new world, takes a molt prop)cr occafion to fliow the two 
great fyltems, ufually called the Ptoleinaick and the Copcrnican, 
one making the earth, the other the fun, to be the center ; 
and this he docs, by introducing Adam propofing verr jnJicioully 
the difficulties that occur in the firlt, and which was the Syltem 
molt ob\ ious to him. The reply of the Angel touches on the 
expedients the Ptolemaicks invented to folve thofe difficulties, 
and to patch up their fyllem ; and then intimates that perhaps the 
fun is the center, and fo opens that fyllcm, and withal the noble 
improvements of the new philofophy ; not however determining 
for one or the other: on the contrary he exhorts our progenitor 
to apply his thoughts rather to what more nearly concerns him, 
and is within his reach. Richardson. 

goodly frame y'] So, in Hamlet, A. il. 
S. ii. “ I'his goodly frame, the earth.** 

Ver. 1 9. And r.ll her number'd Jlars,] Number’d by whom } 
By the Lord their Creator, and by him alone, Pfal. c-.Ivii. 4. 

‘‘ He telleth the number of the Jlars, he calleth them all by their 
names:* Ailronomers alfo tell their number, but it is of that 
fraall part only which they fee and give names to. But neither 
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Spaces incomprchenfiblc, (for fiich 20 

Their diftance argues, and their fwift return 
Diurnal,) merely to officiate light 
Round this opacous Earth, this puiuflual fpot, 
One day and night ; in all their vaft furvey 
Ufclefs bclides ; reafoning I oft admire, 25 

is tills the number' d meant in this place. Adam only would fay 
they are not a few, but a vaft number, numerous. 

Richardson, 

Kumher'd is the fame here as iiumeroni in B. vii. 621. 

Newton. 

Vcr. 19. that feem to roll 

Spaces inco?npn'he?iJibley'\ That is roll through 
incomprchcnfiblc : But Dr. Bentley reads ^ith jpeed mcompre^ 
henfihle ; bccaufc (as he fays) their dijfauce docs not argue the 
fpaccs of the ftars, one being reciprocal to the other : nor docs 
their fvoift diurnal uturn argue their fpaccs, but rather againft 
them. "J'his is true of the djlanccy and the Jvjift diurnal return^ 
confidercd feparately. But it is as true, that, W'hen .1 body is 
at a vaft diilance and performs its ciicuit in a day, both thefe 
circumftances, confidercd together, argue that it rolls through 
fpaccs incomprchcnfiblc. Pearce, 

Vcr. 23. thii pnnftual fpot,] He had 

called this earth a fpot in v. 17. He calls it here a piindual Jpof, 
a fpot no bigger than a pointy compared with the firm.imcnt and 
fixed ftars. Fundnal is derived from punduniy a point. 

Pearce, 

So, In ComuSy he calls the Earth this dim fpotd' It feems 
to have been a common pradice thus to liken the earth to a 
mathematical point ; As, in the Conudie of Old Fodunatus, 

The world, to the circumference of hcauen. 

Is as a fmall point in Geometric.’* 

And, In Sylveftcr’s Du Bart, p. 774. 

Earth’s but a pointy compar’d to the upper globe,’* 
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How Nature wile and frugal could coninilt 
Such difproportions, with lupcrfluoJis hand 
So many nobler bodies to create, 

I Greater fo manifold, to this one ufe, 

I For aught appears, and on their orbs impofc 30 
Such rcftlcls revolution day j)y day 
Repeated ; while the ledentary Earth, 

1 hat better might with far lels compafs move, 
Serv'd by more noble than herfclf, attains 
Her end without leafl motion, and receives, 35 
As tribute, Inch a lumlels [ourncy brought 
Of incorporeal fpeed, her warmth and light; 
Speed, to deferibe whole fwiftnels number fails. 

So fpake our lire, and by his countenance fecniM 
Entering on Rudious thoughts abflrufej which 

\ cr. 37. Of vufjvp'jnal [he Not that it was truly fo ; 
it (ignifu-s only very great I'pccJ, fuch as Spirits might ufe. 

(dm'.Ji fptniiial^ as he expiciro'. it a little afterwards, 
\cr. 1 10, Nrwiox. 

Ver. 40, E-jr 

Eerceivnig, &c. ] What a lovely piflure has the 
poot here drawn of Etc! As it did not become her to bear a 
part in the converfition, die modcftly fits at a dillancc, but yet 
« iihm view. She days as long as the Angel and her hulband 
.ire difcourfing of things, wliich it might concern her, and her 
duty, to know : but when tliey enter upon abllrufer points, then 
flic decently retires. This is preferviug (he decorum of charac. 
ter : and fo Ceplulus in Plato’s and Scaivola in Cicero’s 

treatife Dr Ora/air, flay only as long as it w'as fuitable for per- 
Tons ol their tharaacr, and arc made to withdraw when the dif. 
eourfe was kfs proper for them to hear. Eve’s withdrawing is 
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Perceiving, where (he fat retir’d in fight, 

With lowlinefs majtftick from her feat, 

And grace that won who faw to wi(h her (lay, 
Rofe, and went forth among her fruits and 
flowers, 

To vifit how they profper’d, bud and bloom, 45 
Her nurfery ; they at her coming fprung, 

juftcr, and more beautiful, than thefe inftanccs. She rifes to go 
forth with lowlinefs, but yet with majefty and grace. What 
modefty and what dignity is here! 

Ovid fays of Venus relating a ftory to her beloved Adonis, 
Met, X. 559, 

Sic ait, ao mediis interferit ofcula verbis,’* 

But how much more delicate is Milton’s expreflion, and more 
becoming the chade conjugal affeflion of Eve ! 

“ from his hp 

Not nxjords ahme pleas'd herd* 

Tibullus ftys in praife of Sulpicia, JV. ii. 7. 

Illam, qiiicquid agit, qiioquo veftigia 
Componit furtiin, fubfeqiiiturquc decor,” 

But how much farther has our author carried the thought ! Not 
only grace, but a pomp of winning Gracts waited upon Iter. She 
is not only graceful, but Qjieen of the Graces, as the Heathens 
fuppofed their Goddefs of Love to be. Newton. 

Ver. 46. they at her coming fprung^ The 

fame pretty thought Marino applies to his Venus, which probably 
Milton might have in view, Adon, c. iii. ft, 65, 

“ L* herbe dal foie impalliditc, e gialle 
Verdeggian tutte, ogni lior s’aprc et alza 

In the fame manner alfo fpeaking of Adonis, c, vi. ft. 145. 

** Tutto al venir d* Adon par che ridenti 
** Rivefta il bel giardin novi colori.” Thyer, 
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And, touch M by her fair tendance, gladlicr grew. 
Yet went flie not, as not with fuch difeourfe 
Delighted, or not capable her car 
I Of what was high : fuch pleafure fhe referv’d, 
Adam relating, fhe foie auditrefs ; 51 

Her huifband the rclatcr fhe preferred 
Before the Angel, and of him to afk 
Chofe rather ; he, (he knew, would intermix 
Grateful digrelTions, and folvc high difpiite 
With conjugal carelTes: from his lip 56 

Not words alone pleas’d her. O ! when meet now 
Such pairs, in love and mutual honour join’d ? 
With Goddefs-like demeanour forth flic went. 
Not unattended ; for on her, as Queen, 60 
A pomp of winning Graces waited ftill. 

And from about her fhot darts of defirc 


Ver. 47, touch'd hy her fair tendance^ gladlier 

La Sylva do Medrano, p. 120. 

Qualquicr planfa quo toca con lo mano, 

Qualquicr arbol llorcfcc.’" Bowle. 

Ver. 59. f/ //h Goddifs-hke demeanour forth /he nuenty 

Not unattended y] In the turn of expreflion in thefc 
two lines, Milton fecnw to allude to Homer’s defeription of 
Helen, II, iii. 142. 

*i}pixoLr sx rtftt Karx oai^pv 

OCk T^yt X, T. h, 'i'HYER. 

Ver. 61. A pomp of 'winning Graces'] An attendanccy a 
trainy of winning Graces, in the true fenfe of pompy from the 
Greek See Mr. Warton’s note. On the Circumcifiony v. jo. 

Ver. 62. And from about her (hot darts of defire] Compare 
Shakfpcarc, Hamlet y A. i. S. iii. 

“ Out of the /hot and danger of defred* 
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Into all eyes, to wilh her ftill in fight. 

And Raphael now, to Adam’s doubt propos’d. 
Benevolent and facile thus replied, 6j 

To alk or fearch, I blame thee not; for Heaven 
Is as the book of God before thee fet. 

Wherein to read his wonderous works, and learn 
His fealbns, hours, or days, or months, or years : 
This to attain, whether Heaven move or Earth, 
Imports not, if thou reckon right; the reft 71 
From Man or Angel the great Archite(ft 


See alfo Greene’s Newr too late, i6i6, part firO'j 

Her eyes carried darts of fire, 

Feathered all with fwift defired* 

And part fecond, of Cupid : 

His bow of ftccle, darts of fire, 

“ He Jhot amongft them fweet defmd' 

Ver. 70. This to attain,] To attain to the knowledge of 
this hard queftion, Whether Heaven or Earth 7novc, is of no 
concern or confcqucnce to thee; K'importe (French) it matters 
not; fays Mr. Hume. Mr. Richardfon underftands it in the 
fame manner: his words are To attain to know whether the 
fun or the earth moves, is not of ufe to us.” But I believe that 
they are both miftaken in the fenfe of this paffage, for I conceive 
it otherwife. This to attain is to be referred to what precedes, 
and not to what follows ; and accordingly there is only a colon 
before thefe words in Milton’s own editions, and not a full flop 
as in fome others. This to attain, that is to attain the know- 
ledge of feafons, hours, or days, or months, or years ^ It imports 
wt, it matters not, it makes no difference, whether Heaven move 
or Earth, whether the Ptolemaick or the Copernican fyftem be 
true. This knowledge we may ftill attain ; the refi, other more 
curious points of inquiry concerning the heavenly bodies, God 
hath done wifely to conceal. Newton, 
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Did wifely to conceal, and not divulge 
I lis fccrcts to be fcann’d by them who ought 
Rather admire ; or, if they lift to try 
Conjedure, he his fabrick of the Heavens 
Hath left to their difpiites, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 
Hereafter j when they come to model Heaven 
And calculate the ftars, how they will wield 8o 
The mighty frame; how build, unbuild, contrive 
To fave appearances ; how gird the fpherc 
With ccntrick and eccentrick fcribbled o’er, 
Cjaic aiid epicycle, orb in orb : 

\ CFi ^6. he hit fabrick of the Ifeavcus 

Hath Ift to their iiijputet,] Miuulum tradidit 
difpiuationi coium, ut non inveniat homo opus quod operatus eft 
Pens, ab initio ufque ad fincm/' Vulg, Lat. Ecclcs, iii. u. 

Heylin. 

Vcr. 8o. And calcuiate the Jiart,] The fenfe is, And form 
a judgement of the ftars by computing their motions, diftance, 
fituation. Sec, As, to calculate a nativity fignifies to form a 
judgement of the cveiits attending It, by computing what planets, 
in what moiion.s, prefided over that nativity. But Dr. Bentley 
takes calculating the ftars here to mean counting their numbers* 

I hat might be one thing intended; but it i.s not all. To calcu^ 
late them, is to make a computation of every thing relating to 
them : the confequcncc of which is (in the old fyftcm efpccially) 
$entiick and eccentricity cjcle and epicyclcy and orb in orb, 

Pearce. 

Ver. 85. With cent rick and eccentrick] Cent rick or concen. 
trick are fuch fphercs whofe center is the fame with, and eccen^ 
trick fuch whofe centers are different from, that of the earth. 
Cycle IS a circle : Epicycle is a circle upon another circle. Expe. 
dients of the Ptolcmaicks to folve the apparent difficulties in 
iheir fyftcm. RicHaroson. 
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Already by thy rcafoning this I giicfs, 

Who ait to lead thy offspring, and fuppofefl: 
That bodies bright and greater (hoiild not ferve 
The lefs not bright, nor Heaven fiieh journeys 
run, 

Earth fitting ftill, when flic alone receives 
The benefit: Confidcr firfl, that great 90 

Or bright infers not excellence : the Earth 
Though, in comparifon of Heaven, fo fmall, 
Nor gliftcring, may of folid gcxid contain 
More plenty than the fun that barren fhines ; 
Whofe virtue on itfelf works no eftedl, 95 

Ihit in the fruitful Earth ; there firfl receiv’d, 
His beams, unadive elfe, their vigour find. 

Yet not to Earth are thole bright luminaries 
Oflicious ; but to thee, Earth s habitant. 99 
And for the Heaven’s wide circuit, let it fpcak 
The Maker’s high magnificence, who built 
So fpaeious, and his line ftretch’d out fo far; 
That Man may know he dwells not in his own; 
An edifice too large for him to fill, 


Vcr. 102. - — ■ and hti hue flret(h\{ /V ftir A 

Scripture expreflion ; “ Who h.ith ftrctchcd the line upon it ?’* 
Job xxxviii. 5. ** As if God had meafured the Heavens and 
the earth with a line. Nfwton. 

V'er. 103. That Matt mnv kttono h* divrlh not in hii onvn ;] 
A fine reflevlion, Mr. Still ingfleet obferves ; and confirmed by 
the authority of the greateft philofophers, who feem to attribute 
the firft notions of religion in man to his obferving the grandeur 
of the univerfe. See Cicero, 7 V/c. Di/p, lib. 1. fe^. 28, and 
De Nat. Deor, lib, ii, fc^t. 6. 
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Lodg’d in a fmall partition ; and the red; loj 
Ordain’d for ufcs to his Lord heft known. 

The fwiftnefs of thofc circles attribute, 

Though numbcrlcfs, to his Omnipotence, 

That to corporeal fubllances could add 
Speed almoll fpiritual : Me thou think’d not 
flow, 110 

Who fince the morning-hour fet out from Heaven 
Wliere God refidcs, and ere mid-day arriv’d 
In Lden ; diflance incxpreflible 
By numbers that have naii'.c. But this I urge. 
Admitting motion in the Heavens, to fliow 1 1 j 

Invalid that which thee to doubt it mov’d ; 

Not that I fo aflirm, though fo it fecm 
To thee wlio had thy dwelling here on Earth. 
God, to remove Iiis ways from human I’lnfe, 
Plac’d Heaven from Earth lo lar, tliat eaithly 
fight, no 

If it prcfume, might err in things too high. 

And no advantage gain. What it the lun 
Be center to the world ; and other dars, 

By his attradive virtue and their own 


Vcr, io8. Though numberle/iy^ It may bc joined in con- 
ftruftion with circles^ and not with as Dr. Ikntley 

conceived. And the fenfe is, as Dr, Pearce cxprcfTcs it, that it 
is God's Omnipotence which gives to the circles, though fo 
numberlefs, ifuch a degree of fwiftnefs. t.U, if we join numher- 
ifjt in conilrudlion with it may be underftood as in 

V. 38. 

Speed, to deferibe whofc fwiftnefs number fails.*' 

Newton, 
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Incited, dance about him various rounds ? nj 
Their wandering courfc now high, now low, 
then hid, 

Progreflive, retrograde, or ftanding ftill. 

In fix thou feeft ; and what if feventh to thefe 
The planet earth, fo fledfaft though fhe feem, 
Infcnfibly three different motions move ? 130 

Ver. 12?. In Jix then fi'eJJ ; &c.] In ihc 7noon, and the /i vf 
other ^wandering Jirei^ as they are called, B. v. 177. Their 
motions are evident ; and what if the earth fhould be a feventh 
planet, and move three different motions though to thee infen- 
fible ? The thrie different motions, which the Copcrnicans attri- 
bute to the earth, arc the umrual round her own axis, the 
round the fun, and the motiuu of Uhrathn as it is called, whereby 
the earth fo proceeds in her orbit, as that her axis is conftantly 
parallel to the axis of the world. WhiJs rife to feveml fpheres 
thou muji a/cnbcy $cc.» You inuil either aferil>e thefe motions to 
fcvcfal fpheres crofTing and thwarting one another with crooked 
and indire<il turnings and windings : Or you mull attribute them 
to the earth, and Ja’ve the fun hts labour and the primum mobile 
too, that fivift noflnrnal and diurnal rhomb. It was obferved in 
the note on B. vii. 619, that, when Milton ufes a Greek word, 
he frequently fubjoins the Englifh of it, as he does here, the 
•wheel of day and night. So he calls the piimtim mobile : and this 
prtmum mobile, in the ancient atironomy, was an imaginary fphcrc 
above ihofe of the planets and fixed ftars ; and therefore faid by 
our author to be JuppWd and mneifible abo^e all Jhirs. Thi» 
was conceived to be the firft mover, and to carry all the lower 
fpheres round along with it ; by its rapidity communicating to 
them a motion whereby they revolved in twenty. four hours. 
Which needs not thy belief, tf earth, &c. But there is no need to 
believe this, if the earth, by revolving rdund on her own axis 
from weft to caft in twenty-four hours (tnrveUiHg eaftj enjoys 
day in that half of her globe which is turned towards the fun, 
and is covered with night in the other half which is turned away 
from the fun. Newton. 
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Which elfe to feveral fpheres thou muft afcribcj 
Mov’d contrary with thwart obliquities; 

Or favc the fun his labour, and that fvvift 
Nodiirnal and diurnal rhomb fuppos’d, 

Invifible clfe above all ftars, the wheel 13; 
Of day and night ; which needs not thy belief, 
If earth, indudrious of herfclf, fetch day 
Travelling cart, and with her part averfe 
From the fun’s beam meet night, her other part 
Still luminous by his ray. What if that light, 
Sent from her through the wide tranfpicuous air. 
To the terreftrial moon be as a ftar, J41 

Enlightening her by day, as flic by night 
This earth ? reciprocal, if land be there, 

Fields and inhabitants : Her fpots thou feeft 
As clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 
Fruits in her foften’d foil, for fome to eat 147 
Allotted there ; and other funs perhaps, 


Ver. 14^, Her fpoti theu fcfji 

As chtids^\ It reems by this, and by another 
padigc, B, V. 419, as if our author thought that the fpoti in the 
moon were clouds and vapours ; but the moll probable opinion 
that they arc her fcas and waters, which refled only part of 
the fun’s rays, and abforb the reft. They cannot poftibly be 
clouds and vapours, bccaufc they arc obferved to be fixed and 
permanent. But (as Dr, Pearce obferves) Mr. Azout, in the 
f^f'd'Joj^hicnlTra/t/n^icns for the year 1666, thought that he had 
ohferved fome difference between the fpots of the moon as they 
then appeared, and as they arc deferibed to have appeared long 
before : And Milton, who wrote this poem about that time, 
Blight apj)rovc of Azout’s obfervation, though others do not. 

NlWTOIf* 
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With their attendant moons, thou wilt defcry, 
Communicating male and female light ; 

Which two great fexes animate the world, 151 
Stor’d in each orb perhaps with fbme that live. 
For fuch vart: room in Nature unpoirei’s’d 
By living foul, defart and defolatc, 

Only to fhine, yet fcarce to contribute 155 

Each orb a glimpfe of light, convey’d fo far 
Down to this habitable, which returns 
Light back to them, is obvious to difpute. 

Ver. 150. Communicating male and female Irght The funs 
communicate male, and the moons female, light. And tl'us 
Pliny mentions it as a tradition, that the fun is a mafculinc fl.ir, 
drying all things : on the contrary, the moon is a foft and 
feminine ftar, tlilTolving humours : and fo the balance of Nature 
IS preferved, fomc of the ftars binding the elements, and others 
loofing them, A'.//, //j/?. Lib. ii. cap. loo. Newton. 

Ver. I ^‘5. y it fcarce to contribute] With the accent 

on the ftrft fyllablc, as in May's Kdivard the thirds 1635, lib. iii. 

“ their foveiall lharcs of woe 

** MuH contiilute to Philip's overthrow." 

Ver. 157. thh hahi:iihlef\ An adie«flive ufed fuh- 

(lantivciy : Earth ds underdoed ; as in H. \i. 78, this terfene. 
This habitable is pure Greek, CiJcs/xAr, the inlubited, the earth. 

R I CHARDSON. 

Ver, 158. I i^ht lock to th.ntf'] I think that Dr. Bentley 
very juftly objefts to the word Light here ; for, il the fixed flars 
convey only a gh'cfje cf light to our« earth, it is too much to 
fay that (he returns back to tliem light in general, which implies 
more than a gUm|>fe of it. 'I he Doctor therefore w ould read 
“ Nought hack to ilicni." But this is not agreeable to the 
phUofophy which Milton puts in Raphael’s mouth : for it is in- 
timated in yer, 140, that our earth docs /end out light from her\ 
And if fo, then fotne of 1 er light might be returned back to the 
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But whether thus thefe things, or whether not; 
Whether the fun, predominant in Heaven, i6o 
Rife on the earth ; or earth rife on the fun ; 

He from the eaft his flaming road begin ; 

Or flie from weft: her filent courfe advance, 
With inoffenfive pace that Ipinning (leeps 
On her foft axle, while flic paces even, 165 
And bears thee foft with the fniooth air along ; 
Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid ; 

Leave them to God above ; him ferve, and fear ! 
Of other creatures, as him plcafes bell, 

Wherever plac’d, let him dilpofc ; joy thou 170 

In what he gives to thee, this Paradil'e 

And thy fltir Eve ; Heaven is for thee too high 


fixed ftars. Suppofe wc fhoulj read ** Lth hack to them, Scc.’* 
i. c. only a ghmpft of hght^ juft as much and no more than the 
receives, Penrce. 

\'cr. 162. hit Jlamvtg roai 1 \ Klcgantlv applying 

to the road what bdorgs to the fun. So, in B, i. 7H6, he favs, 
“ the moon w'hecU I'.'T rez/fyi*,” Rkhakdson, 

Vcr. 164. that IlitimngjU ps 

On her foft a\ley] Metaphors taken from a top, 
of which Virgil makes a whole fiinile, A.n, vii, 37 ^' L is an 
obje^ion to the Cojx:rnican fyftcm, that, if the earth mo\cJ 
round on her axle in tw'enty-four hours, we fhould be fcnfible of 
the rapidity and violence of the motion; and therefore, to ob- 
viate this objedlion, it is not only faid that y/e aJvatu fi hr 
JiltHt cuurfe nx'ith iHoffeuJtnje fme that fpinmng Jhept on htr fojt 
axlff but it is farther added to explain it ftill more, 'vtlnlc jhe 
paeei rvtny and hears thee foft ni.th the /moot h asr uLifse : for thc 
iir, the atmofpherc, move* a* w'cll as the earth* Nswtow, 

G 3 
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To know what pafles there j be lowly wife : 
Think only what concerns thee, and thy being ; 
Dream not of other worlds, what creatures there 
Live, in what ftate, condition, or degree j 176 
Contented that thus far hath been reveal’d 
Not of Earth only, but of higheft Heaven. 

To whom thus Adam, clear’d of doubt, replied. 
How fully haft thou fatisfied me, pure 180 
Intelligence of Heaven, Angel ferene 1 
And, freed from intricacies, taught to live 
The eafieft way ; nor with perplexing thoughts 


Vcr. 173. hi lo*wly *ivife Noli altum 

fapere.” Hume. 

Milton thus concludes a letter to his friend Deodatc : Hu- 
milO Hipiamus.’* — Mr. Stillingflcct parallels the conclufion of the 
Angel’s fpcech with the following paffage in Apollon, Rhod, ii. 

4 * 5 * 

^Uoi, ^oXoiacrai apk>yi)f 

Kvxpti^f ix yap ta xXvra xti^ara xiTrat aiSXwjr, 

KaJ wmptnipv i^ipiiaSi, 

Vcr. 180. * 

Intelligence o/* /fra^v^v,] Intelligence is a frequent 
term for the celeftial beings, in Spenfer. See alfo Drummond’s 
CypreJJe Gwiy, p. 430. “ And if thefe be fo wonderful, what is 
the fight of Him, from whom and by whom all was created ; of 
whofe glory to behold the thoufand ihoufandth part, the moft 
pure Intelligences arc fully fatiate V* 

Ver, 183. — nor nvith perplexing thoughts Ac.] Com- 

pare this fpccch of Adam with that of the Chorus in Sam/m 
AgonifieSf 

Yet more there be who doubt his ways not juft, 

“ As to his own edifls found contradi^ing, 

** Then give the reins to •wandering thought^ 
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To interrupt the fwcct of life, from which 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, igj 
And not molcft us ; unlefs we ourfclves 
Seek them with wandering thoughts, and notions 
vain* 

But apt the mind or flincy is to rove 
Uncheck’d, and of her roving is no end ; 189 

Till warn’d, or by experience taught, (he learn, 
That, not to know at large of things remote 
From ufe, obfeure and fubtle; but, to know 
That which before us lies in daily life. 

Is the prime wifdom : What is more, is fume. 


** Rcgardlefi of his glory^s diminution ; 

“ Till, by their own pctplexitus in\olv’d, 

“ They ravel more, ilill lefs rcfolv’d, 

** hut fKXVtr find itlf.Jathfybig fdiitiond* 

Ver, 193, That 'ivhich he/ote us hes i/i daily lifft'\ Shadowed 
from a verfe in Homer, To much admired and rccommci^dod by 
Socrates : 

*OT^^ Toi it fxiyJfoiiTt xanotr ay«5o»Ti tiriklctt, BkntLEY. 

Perhaps he might alfo have had the following lines of Juvenal 
in \ icw, Sat. xiii. 20. 

<< Ditimus autem 

** Hos quoque feliccs, qui ferre incommoda vitar, 

Nec ja^larc jugum, iitd didicerc magtjlrad* 

VTr. 194. It the prime <wifdom : IVhat is more^ is fume^ ^C,] 
An excellent piece of fatirc this, and a fine reproof of thofc 
men w ho have all fenfe but common fenfe, and whofc folly it 
truly reprefented in the ftory of the philofophcr, who, while he 
Was gazing at the liars, fell into the ditch. Our author in thefc 
lines, as Mr. Thycr imagines, might probably have in hit eye 
the charadcr of Socrates, who firil attempted to divert hit 
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Or emptinefs, or fond impertinence : 

And renders us, in things that moft concern, 
Unpradtis’d, unprepar’d, and ftill to feek. 
Therefore from this high pitch let us defeend 
A lower flight, and fpcak of things at hand 
Ufeful ; whence, haply, mention may arife too 
Of fomething not unfcafonable to alk. 

By fufferance, and thy wonted favour, deign’d. 
Thee I have heard relating what was done 
Ere my remembrance : now, hear me relate 
My ftury, which perhaps thou haft not heard ; 
And day is not yet fpent; till then thou feeft 106 
How fubtly to detain thee I devife; 

Inviting tliec to hear while I- relate; 

Fond ! were it not in hope of thy reply ; 

For, while I lit with thee, I feem in Heaven ; 
And Iweeter thy difeourfe is to my ear jn 


countrymen fiom their aery and chimerical notions about the 
origin of thing., and turn their attention to that /»//«<• nK'\fdom^ 
the confidcraiion of moral duties, and their condutll in focial 
life. Newton. 

^ cr. 21 I. AvJ Jhvff ter thy difeourfe is to my ear &c.] The 
poet had here probably in mind that pafljgc in Virgil, EcL v, 
l.dc tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 

Quale fopor felfis in gramine ; quale jxrr aeftum 
“ Duhis aqux f.dicnie litim rcilinguere rivo.’* 

But the fine turn in the three laft lines of Milton is entirely his 
own, and gives an exquifite beauty to this paffage above Virgil's. 
Sec An EJfity upon Mdioft's Imitations of the Ancients^ p. jy, 

Newtok. 

This account of the plcafure which Adam experienced in con- 
verfing with the Angel, bears a ftronger allufion, I think, to 
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Than fruits of palm-tree plealanteft to thirft 
And hunger both, from labour, at the hour 
Of fvvect repaft; they flitiatc, and foon fill, 
Though plcafant ; but thy words, with grace 
divine nj 

Imbued, bring to their fweetnefs no faticty. 

To whom thus Raphael anfwer’d heavenly 
meek. 

Nor arc thy lips ungraceful, Sire of men, 

Nor tongue incloquent ; for God on thee 
■Abundantly his gifts hath alfo pour’d tza 

Inward and outward both, his image fair: 


ihc aiMrcfsof Tclcmachus to Mcnclaus, to which Mr. Stilliiigficct 
allb refers, 0</vy'. iv. 594. 

fxri $71 jxt WoXvr 

Kai ya^ x tt'iavTci* tyu Vianet cro% y 

xi pi clxH iXoifffodoc, {i$l TOX^U»* 

(Abw? ya,^ iTrtffcrl Ti crotjit 

Tipro^.ai) X, t. X. 

Ver. 212. fru:ti of palm~trft'\ The palm. tree bears a 

fruit called a date, full of f’.vect juice ; a great rcllorative to 
dry and exhauflcd bodies by augmenting the radical moifturc. 
Ihcrc is one kind of it called Falma Aigjptiacoy which, from 
its virtue againft drouth, was named aJk4'0»> Jedant. 

liuMX. 

Ver. 216, bring to their f^veetnefs no fatietj.'\ ** Plow 

fwcet are thy w’ords to my tallc! )ca, fweeter than honey to my 
mouth,” PJalm 103. Gillies, 

Ver. 218, Nor are thy hpt ungraceful Alluding Xo Pfalm 
xlv. 3, “ Full of grace arc thy lips.” Newton. 

Ver. 221. In<ward and both ^ hit image fair One 

would think by this word outnvardf that Milton was of the feel 
of Anthropon^orpbitet, as well as Materialiils, WAaBVETo.v, 
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Speaking, or mute, all comelinefs and grace 
Attends thee; and each word, each motion, 
forms ; 

Nor lefs think we in Heaven of thee on Earth 
Than of our fellow-fcrvant, and inquire 22 ; 
Gladly into the ways of God with Man : 

For God, we fee, hath honour’d thee, and fet 
On Man his equal love : Say tlierefore on ; 

For I that day was abfent, as befel, 

Bound on a voyage uncouth and obfcure, tjo 
Far on excurfion toward the gates of Hell ; 
Squar’d in full legion (fuch command we had) 
To fee that none thence iffued forth a fpy, 

Milton, 1 conceive, means the complete nature of man, the 
animal and the intelledual parts united, which the learned Hale, 
treating of the words In the mage of God made he Matty minutely 
and admirably illuftrates. Sec his Primitive Origination of Man. 
kiniy 1677, pp. 31 1, 312. 

Ver. 225. Than of cur fellow fet vanty'] So the Angel fays 
unto St. John, Rev. xxii. 9. ‘‘ / am thy fllow-Jcrvatit." 

Newton. 

Ver. 229. For I that day was ahfenty^ The fixth day of 
Creation, Of all the reft, of which he has given an account, 
he might have been an cyc-witnefs, and fpcak from his own 
knowledge: what he has faid of this day’s work, of Adam’s 
original, to be furc, he rauft have had by hcarfay or infpiration. 
Milton had very good reafon to make the Angel abfent now, not 
only to vary his f|^)caker, but bccaufe Adam could beft, or only, 
tell fume particulars not to be omitted. Richardson. 

Ver. 233. To fee that none thence iffued forth &c.] As Man 
was to be the principal work of God in this lower world, and 
(according to Milton’s hypotheiis) a creature to fupply the lofs 
of the fallen Angels, fo particular care is taken at his creation. 
The AngeUj on that dayj keep watch and guard at die gates of 
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Or enemy, while God was in his work ; 

Left he, incens’d at fuch eruption bold, *35 
Dcftruiftion with creation might have mix’d. 
Not that they durft without his leave attempt ; 
But us he fends upon his high behefts 
For ftatc, as Sovran King ; and to inure *39 
Our prompt obedience. Faft wc found, faft fliut, 
The difmal gates, and barricado’d ftrong; 

But long ere our approaching heard within 
Noife, other than the Ibund of dance or fong. 

Hell, that none may ifTiic forth to interrupt the facred work. 
At t!ic fame time that this was a very good renfon for the Angers 
abfence, it is likewife doing honour to the Man with whom he 
was convcrfing. Newton. 

Ver, 242, - '■ ^ heard avithtn 

hloifi'y Other Sec.] Addifon has pointed out tlic 
allufion, in this p.ill'agc, to Virgil. Dr. Newton adds, that 
Aftolfo is rcprcfuitcd in like manner liftening at the gates of 
Hell, Or/. Fur. c. xxxiv. ft, 4 . 

** L’ orecchic attente alio fpiraglio tenne, 

** E I’ aria nc fcnti percofla, c roita 
** Da pianti, ed urli, e da lamento cterno, 

Segno evidente, quivi efler 1’ Inferno.” 

I am inclined to think that Dante was in Milton’s mind^ 
c. iv. 

“ Vero che ’n fu la proda mi trovai 
“ Della valle d’ abiflb dolorofa, 

** Che tuono accoglic d* infiniti guai 
tfpecially as the Angel adds, 

Glad we return'd up to the coafts of light 
fo it follows at the clofc of the canto in Dante ; 

Cosi n’ andantmo infino alia ]umtcra> 

** Failando oofe^ &c.** 
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Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 
Glad we return’d up to the coafts of light 145 
Ere fabbath-evening : fo we had in charge. 

But thy relation now ; for I attend. 

Pleas’d with thy words no lefs than thou with 
mine. 

So fpake the Godlike Power, and thus our Sire. 
For Man to tell how human life began 15* 
Is hard ; for who himfelf beginning knew ? 
Defirc with thee ftill longer to converfe 
Indiic’il me. As new wak’d from foundeft lleep, 
Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid, 

In balmy fvveat j which with his beams the fun 
Soon dried, and on the reeking moifture fed. *56 
Straight toward Heaven my wondering eyes I 
turn’d, 

And gaz’d a vvliile the ample Iky ; till, rais’d 
By quick inftindivc motion, up I fprung, 

As thitherward endeavouring, and upright z6o 
Stoixl on my feet : about me round I faw 
Hill, d.ilc, and (hady woods, and funny plains, 
And liepiid lapfe of murmuring ftreams; by thefe. 
Creatures that liv’d and mov’d, and walk’d, or 
flew j j54 

Birds on the branches warbling; all things fmil’d ; 

Vcr. L. biilm Jhv^at Mr. Stillingflect remarks, that 

this is an allufion taken from the exudations of the hnifamum, 
the moft agreeably ovlorous of all trees known. 

\ cr . 265. qH thingj fmiVd ; 

With fragrance and with joy mj heart derfi<i<w'd.\ 
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With fragrance and with joy my heart o’erflow’d. 
Mvfclf I then perus’d, and limb by limb 
Survey’d, and fometimes went, and I'omctimcs ran 

Tonfon’s edition of 1727 jx)ints the pafTigc thus : 

all things fmii'd 

With fragrance; and with joy my heart o’crflow’d." 

Dr. Bentley has obferved the fame punctuation : And it has been 
followed alfo in feme fubfequent editions. But neither Milton's 
own editions, nor the meaning of the palTage, fupport it. Ad.un 
is deferibing the fenfations with which the charms of n.iturc 
affecled him, when he firft wakened to exigence : He awoke on 
a genial day, and in an enchanting place, amidfl a profulion of 
delights; all thin gi fmd' d : And, in confcqucnce, 

“ With fragrance and with joy his heart overflow'd." 

Befides, it may be obfer\cd, that, if the flop were removed 
after jmil'df fo as to join the words ivith fragrance to fmtl'd^ the 
claffical imitation would be Icfs confpicuous ; becaufo Virgil has 
faid concifely, like Milton, ** Omnia nunc riJent^** Ed. vii. 

Vcr. 266. IVith fragrance] By fragrance Milton has en- 
deavoured to give an idea of that exquifitc and delicious joy of 
heart Homer fo often exprefles by UUilai, a word that fignifies 
the fragrance that flowers emit after a (hower or dew. Milton 
has ufed a like expreflion in his treatife Of Reformatuny p, 2, 
edit. 1738. “ Methinks a fovran and reviving joy mull nccdi 

rufli into the bofom of him that reads or hears, and the fwcet 
odour of the returning Gofpel imbalhc his foul with the fragrance 
of Heaven." Richardson. 

Mr. Richardfon might have further obferved, that Milton 
himfeif had exprefled the fame thought with more beauty if 
poffible in B, iv. 153, where, fpcaking of Satan's approach to 
tlie garden of Paradife, he fays, 

■ ■ ■ And of pure now purer air 

** Meets his approach, and to the heart infpirei 
Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All fadnefs but dcfpair." Thvir. 
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With fiipple joints, as lively vigour led: i6g 
But who I was, or where, or from what caufe, 
Knew not j to fpeak I tried, and forthwith fpake; 
My tongue obey’d', and readily could name 
Whate’cr I faw. Thou Sun, faid I, fair light. 
And thou enlighten’d Earth , fo frelh and gay. 
Ye Hills, and Dales, ye Rivers, Woods, and 
Plains, * 7 j 

And ye that live and move, fair Creatures, tell. 
Tell, if ye faw, how I came thus, how here ? — 
Not of myfclf ; — by feme great Maker then. 

In goodnefs and in power pre-eminent : 

Tell me, how may I know him, how adore, iSo 
From whom I have that thus I move and live, 

Vcr. 269. lively vigour led We have 

printed it after the firil edition, though the fccond reprefents it 
thus, 

— ' — and foractimes ran 
“ With fupplc joints, andVw'cXy vigour led." 

This reading is followed likewife in fomc other editions, but we 
conceive it to be plainly an errour of the prefs. Newton. 

Vcr. 272. and readdy could name 

Whatever 1 favoS\ There is a contradiflion be- 
tween this and ver. 357, &c. In the firft paflage Adam fays, 
that he could name whatever he faw, before he got into Paradife. 
In the fecond he fays, that God gave him that ability when the 
bcafts came to him in Paradife. For this laft paflage alludes to 
die rabbinical opinion, that he gave names according to their 
natures (clearer expreflTed, ver. 438 &c.) and the knowledge of 
tlieir natures he fays God then fuddenly endued him with. 

Warbukton. 

Vcr. 281. fr<m / ba*ve that thus / move and /eve,] 

« In him we live jmd J&ove,** ASt xvii. Gillies. 
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And feel that I am happier than I know. — 
While thus I call’d, and llray’d I knew not 
whither. 

From where I firft drew air, and firft beheld 
This happy light ; when, anfwer none return’d. 
On a green (hady bank, profiifc of flowers, *86 
Penfive I fat me down : There gentle fleep 
Firft found me, and with foft oppreftion feis’d 
My droufed fenfe, untroubled, though I thought 
I then was paflang to my former ftate *90 

Infcnfiblc, and forthwith to diftblvc : 

When fuddcnly ftood at my head a Dream, 
Whofe inward apparition gently mov’d 
My fancy to believe I yet had being. 

And liv’d : One came, methought, of fliape 
divine, *95 

And faid, “ Thy manfion wants thee, Adam; rife, 

Vfr. 287. Theu gentjf Jlrep 5 rc,] This and 

the following lines refemble the defeription of the fleep which 
fell on Ulyffes, to which Mr. Stillingflect refers, Odyjf, xiii. 79, 
Ka* Tfct ywio? iirt imwlt 

NnypiTOf, BatetTu ayyifct lotitw^. 

Vcr. 292. at my head a Dream,] Where 

hufy Fancy, in which thofc ftrangc dark fccnes arc laid, has its 
feat and rcfidencc, according to Homer's philofophick obfervation, 
ii. 16, 20. 

Br, y af fl’l* T0> (JlO&Cf tUUfft, 

Trn ^ Of vxi^ HuME. 

Vcr. 296. Thy manJioH wants thee,] Rather *waitt 

thee,** fays Dr. Bentley. But njoant* is right ; as in B, v. 36^. 
Thofc happy places thou haft deign'd a while 
Towtf»//* Pi Ate E, 
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** Firft Man, of men innumerable ordain’d 
“ Firft Father ! call’d by thee, I come thy guide 
“ To the garden of blifs, thy feat prepar’d.” 

So faying, by the hand he took me rais’d, 500 
And over fields and waters, as in air 
Smooth-Hiding ^ithout ftep, laft led me up 

Ver. 500. So ffiyingy hy the hand he took me raii'dj'\ It i* 
faidj that the Lord God took the Man, and put him into the 
garden of Eden, to drefs it, and to kAp it," Gen. ii. 15. 
Some commentators fay, that Man was not formed in Paradife, 
but was placed there after he was formed, to fliow that he Ind 
no title to it by nature, but by grace : and Milton poeticallv 
fuppofes that he was carried thither fleeping, and was firft made 
to fee that happy place in vifion. The poet had perhaps in mind 
that paffage of Virgil, where Venus lays young Afeanius aftoep, 
and removes him from Carthage to the Idalian fields, Ain, i. 691, 
6cc. Or, if he had Scripture ftill in view, he had authority for 
fuch a removal of a perfon, AAs viii. 39, when the Spirit of 
the Lord caught aoMoy Philip, and he was found at Azoius." 

Newton. 

See the Notes on B. vii. 53 And compare alfo Homer, //. 
XX. 325 ; a palfage, which Pope probably fuppofed Milton to 
have here had in view, by his adopting the fame imagery ai d 
cxprclTion in his tranftation : It is where ^Eneas’ is proteded by 
Neptune ; and the original concifcly fays, 

AbtlAf iiriV(c/iv aoro utlfui* 

But the t rand at ion thus expands it ; 

“ with force divine he fnatch'd on high 

The Dardan prince, and hsre bin thrmgh the jiy^ 

“ Smooth. gliding *icttboNt Jicp^ above the heads 
Of warring heroes, and of bounding ftecds." 

Ver. 302. Smooth -Jltding nvithout This expnffion al- 

ludes to the motion of the deities, as defertbed by the Grecian 
writers. Sec the Note, B. vi. 71. 

Pope, , in the palfage juft cited, has written glidings inftead of 
fiiding i yet ftill he is indebted both for the thought and phraf* 
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A woody mountain; whofc high top was plain, 
A circuit wide, enclos’d, with goodlicfl: trees 
Planted, with walks, and bowers ; that what I 
law 30; 

Of Earth before fcarcc plcafant feem’d. Each tree, 
Loaden with faired fruit ths#hung to the eye 
Tempting, din ’d in me fiidden appetite 
To pluck and eat; whereat I wak’d, and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 310 
Had lively diadow’d : Here had new begun 
My wandering, had not he, who was my guide 
Up hither, from among the trees appear’d, 
Prel'encc Divine. Rejoicing, but with awe, 

In adoration at his feet I fell 31^ 

Subinifs : He rear’d me, and “ Whom thou 
fought’d I am,” 

to Milton : For the Cherubim ikfccnd ghJing on the ground, 
B. xi. 629. where fee the note. 

I find the exprelhon Jluhng to have been before ufed, 

in order to deferibe the graceful motion of the dancers at Solo- 
mon’s nuptials : Sec SyUeiler’s Du Rartaty p. 460. 

** ’ Fis not a dance, but rather a Jmo'jh Jldtngy 
“ All mo\c alike after the mufick’s guiding.'* 

Ver. 314. — Rejotangy but nijith a'v.u'y] There 

Jhould moft certainly be a comma after the word ewr, ahliough 
there be no printed authorities to juftify it. It gives a grcat( r 
ftrength to the fenfe, as it confines the anjoe to the rejjcwgy and 
thereby expreffes that mixture of joy and rc\crcncc, which the 
Jkriptures fo often recomraend to us in our approaches to tha 
Divine Being, Thyer. 

Ver. 316. / tfM,*’] Thcfc words 

make very good fenfe here in the common accepution of them: 

VOL. ill, H 
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Said mildly, “ Author of all this thou feeft 
“ Above, or round about thee, or beneath. 

“ This Paradil'e I give thee, count it thine 
“ To till and keep, and of the fruit to eat : 320 

but by Milton’s placing tl^cm in fuch an empbatical manner at 
the end of the verfe, I am of opinion that he might poflibly 
allude to the name, which God gave himfelf to Mofes, when he 
appeared to him in the buih, Exod. iii. 14, God faid unto 
Mofes / am that I am ; and he faid, Thus (halt thou fay unto 
the children of Ifrael, / am hath fent me unto you.” John viii. 
58. ‘‘ Before Abraham was, / Greenwood, 

Ver. 320. Ta till and Dr. Bentley fays that Para- 

dlfe was not to be till'd^ but the common Earth after the Fall : 
he therefore fays that Milton defigned it To drefs and keep^ as in 
Grn, ii. 1 5, to drefs it and to keep it. This looks like a juft 
objedlion, and yet it is not fo in reality : for, if he had con- 
fulted the original, he would have found that Adam was to till 
as well before as after the Fall : while he continued in that 
garden, he was to hll that j after his cxpulfion from thence, he 
was to tdl the common Earth, Our poet feems here to have 
approved of the opinion of Fagius (a favourite annotator of his)' 
who, in his note on Gen, ii. 9, thinks that Adam was to have 
ploughed and fowed in Paradife, if he had continued there : and 
Milton here follows Ainfworth’s trandation, which has in Gen, 
ii. 15, ti till it and to keep it: And Ainfworih's tranflation is 
more cxaiJf than that of our common Bible; for not only the 
original word lar here ufed is the very fame with that ufed inf 
chap. iii. 23. and which is there rendered to till : but the Ixx. 
likewife employ one and the fame word ifrafiaOai in both places, 
as the Vulgar Latin doQ^ operari : and the Hebrew, the Greek, 
the Latin word alike fignify to lab'jiery culuvate, or till. In 
chap. iii. 23. our trandators render it ////, and they might as 
well have rendered it fo chap, ii, 1 fince that word in the 
common acceptation fignifics no more than to cultivate \ and 
therefore Ainfworth has r# 7 /, and Lc Clerc colere in both places. 
Our Englifti tranllators diofe to ufc drefsy here, as imagining it 
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“ Of every tree that in the garden grows 
“ EiJt freely with glad heart,* fear here no dearth: 
“ But of the tree whofe operation brings 
" Knowledge of good and ill, which I have fet 
“ The pi edge of thy obedience and thy faith, 31 j 
“ Amid the garden by the tree of life, 

“ Remember what I warn thee, fltiin to tafte, 

“ And (him the bitter confequence: for know, 

“ The day thou eat’ft thereof, my folc command 
“ Tranfgrefs’d, inevitably thou flialt die, 330 
“ From that day mortal ; and this happy Rate 
“ Shalt lofc, expcH’d from hence into a world 
“ Of woe and Ibrrow.” Sternly hepronouncM 

(I fupjy)r^) more applicable to a garden. But Dr. Bentley fhould 
have confulted the ancient vcrfions and the original, and not have 
trullcd to our Englilh tranflation, cfpccially before he found 
fault uith an author who ufiderftood the original fo well at 
Milton did. Pearce, 

Vcr. 323. But f>f the tree Arc.] This being the great hinge 
on which the whole poem turns, Milton has marked it ftronglyi 
But of the tree — Remember rxhat / •iMarn thee — He dwells, expa- 
tiates upon it, from v, 523 to t. 336, repeating, enforcing, 
fixing, every word; 'Tis all nerve and energy, Richardson, 

Vcr. 330. inevitably thou flialt tlie,] In the 

day that thou cateft thereof thou (halt furcly die," as it it 
exprefled, Gen, ii. 17 ; That is, from that day thou (halt become 
mrtalj as the poet immediately afterwards explains it. 

NfWTOK. 

This fenfc of the paitage, is the feme as the church of Eng- 
^^nd’s, See the fecond Homily on the Pafflon : Adam took 

°pon him to eat thereof (the forbidden tree) ; and in fo doing he 
died the death, that is to fay, he beeetme mortaly he loB the favour 
•f God, Edit. 1683, p. 235. Bowtg, 
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The rigid interdiction, which refounds 
Yet dreadful in mine car, though in my choice 
Not to incur; but loon his clear afpcCl 336 
RcturnM, and gracious purpofc thus renew’d. 

“ Not only thefe fair bounds, but all the Earth 
To thee and to thy race I give ; as lords 
“ Podefs it, and all things that therein live, 340 
“ Or live in fca, or air; bead:, fi(h, and fowl. 

“ In fign whereof, cacli bird and bead: behold 
“ After their kinds ; I bring them to receive 
“ From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
With low fubjcClion; underftand the fame 31.; 
“ Ot fi(h within their watery refidencc, 

‘‘ Not hither fummon’d, dnee they cannot change 
** Their element, to draw the thinner air.” 

As thus he fpakc, each bird and bead: behold 
Approaching two and two ; thefe cowering low 
With blandidimcnt ; each bird floop’d on his 
wing, 35. 

I nam’d them, as they palsM, and undcrflood 
Their nature, with fuch knowledge God endued 

Vcr. 33 V th'^ugh in my choice 

^ A to incur 'rhcrcforc, when he h:ul fallen, 
the intcrdiil:Uon, which in his flate ot innoceiwc had refounded 
diT-adful in his car, is finely made by the poet to reeur to hi> 
mind uith additional terrour ; and he carneiUy defires to die, 
that “ the dteailfttl 'Voue cj' Cod miyht no m,re tjiunder in hi* 
rand* B. x. 779. 

353 * ivith fuch kntnvlcJge G:J endued <S«.c.] 

Wonderful was the knowledge of God befiowed on Adam, nor 
that part oi it leaft, which concerncxl the naming things aright ; 
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My fuddcn apprclicnlion : But in thcic 
I found not what mcthoiight I wanted llill; 355 
And to the heavenly Vi (ion tiuis prellunM. 

(), by what name, for thou above all thele, 
Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 
Siirpadeft far my naming ; liow may I 
Adore thee, Author of this univerfe, 360 

And all this gotxl to man ? for whole well being 
So amply, and with hands fo liberal, 


Cicero agrees with I'y th.igor.i'? : “ C)ni prlimK, (jiioci finnma* 
fipiciiti.u Pythagor.e \ ifuin cll, oinnilnis nbus nomina wnporjit.’^ 
Jwl<. /)!//>. lil). 1. feCt. 25. llUMt. 

See alfo Milton’s P r JT ,t hy \oI. i. 337. “ A^lain, u 1 k) 
hill the gs'ifi I'un to kjlou ail creatures, and lo name 

tlicm a<.cording to their pro|H*rties, 

\ cr. 354* — Iff If 

I fjufid n,t -uitH mith'.u 'l't / 'tu/avA ./ /////,] I he. 
aC' Ount given 1 )) Mofes is \ery Ihort lure, a-, ni aji tie. r-ill. 
Crfft. ii. 19, 20. And out ol' the ground ilu. I.otd (h)<l tornud 
I wry bead of the fu hl, and ever) fowl of the air, and brought 
them unto Ad.iin to fee >shat he would call them: aiul uhat- 
Adam called every living (feature, that was the nanu* 
t.iwepf. And Adam gave irnme'> to all cattle, and to tlie fowl 
ot the air, anil to ever) bead of the field : hut for Adam theie 
was not fouivd an help meet lor him.” y\[id from tins fliort 
.Uiount our author h.i. ralfed uhat .1 noble epifode ! and uliat 4 
divine dialogue fnan the laiter part onl) ! Nt wion, 

tr. 337. O, Iv <S.c.] It is an unreafonable as welj as un- 
tie ological riij)jK>}ltioii, ilv.«t God ga I e Man the ir.fpircd know- 
h Ige of tl)c natures ol his feliow-trearurcs bcli/rc the nature of 
hi^ Creator ; yet this our jxiet fupixifes. What (cems to have 
milled him w.is, th t, in t’ne ordinary way of acquiring know, 
ledge, we rile from the creature to the Creator, WAKMURio:;, 
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Thou haft provided all things : But with me 
I fee not who partakes. In folitude 
What happinefs, who can enjoy alone, 36j 

Or, all enjoying, what contentment find? 

Thus I prefumptuous ; and the Vifion bright. 
As with a fmilc more brighten’d, thus replied. 

What call’ft thou Iblitude ? Is not the Earth 
With various living creatures, and the air 370 
Rcplcnifh’d, and all thefc at thy command 
To come and play before thee? Know’ft thou not 
Their language and their ways ? They alfo know, 
And rcafon not contemptibly : With thefe 
Find paftime, and bear rule; thy realm is large. 
So fpakc the Univerlal Lord, and feem’d 376 
So ordering: I, with leave of ipccch implor’d, 
And humble deprecation, thus replied. 

Vcr. 372. thou not 

Ikar language and (heir nva)si^] That brute? 
have a kind of language among thcmfelvcs is evident and unde- 
niable, There is a treatife in French of the language of brutes : 
and our author fuppofes that Adam undcrtloud this language, arrl 
was of knowledge fujieriour to any of his defeendants, and be- 
sides was aifillcd by infpiration, n.vith ftuh kfrnLledge God endued 
hii fudden apprehcnjton. He is faid, by the Scliool Divines, to 
have exceeded Solomon himfelf in knowledge. Newton, 

The reader may derive much plcafure and information from 
the perufal of a treatife, entitled Free Thoughts upon the 
Brute Creation : Or, an Kxaininaticn of Father Bougeant’s Phi- 
loftiphical Amufement concerning the language of Birdi and 
Beafi See, By John Hildrop, M. A. 17+2.’* Father Bougcant's 
work is probably the treatife, to which doctor Newton adverts. 
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Let not my words offend thee, Heavenly Power, 
My Maker, be propitious while I fpeak, 380 
Haft thou not made me here thy fubftitutc, 

And thefe inferiour far beneath me fet ? 

Among uncquals what foeicty 

Can I'ort, what harmony, or true delight? 

Which muft be mutual, in proportion due 3S5 

Given and receiv’d; but, in diiparity 

The one intenfe, the other ftili remils 

Cannot well fuit with cither, but loon prove 

Tedious alike: Of fellowlhip I fpeak 

vSuch as I feck, fit to participate 390 

All rational delight : wheiein the brute 

Cannot be human confort : They rejoice 

Kach with their kind, lion with lionefs ; 

i^o fitly them in pairs thou haft combin’d : 391 

VVr. 379* Abrjh.im iluis 

implores leave to fpeak, and makes intcrceirion foi Sexiom, with 
the like humble titprccation ; O, li t not the Lord be angry, 
and 1 will fpeak," C.//. xviii. 30, Newton. 

383. Am'jtig ufupials kc.^ The Italians fay, Fra 
l^li uguali C‘ 1' amicitia." Buwle. 

^ er. 386. huty in difparity 5 :c.] Rut in iiu 

equality, fuch as is between brute and rational ; thr t/t(tnjey 
nun high, wound up, and drained to nobler underibinJing, and 
ot more lofty faculty ; the other Jldt remifiy the animal h t ilown, 
and flacker, grovelling in more low and mean p-rerptions, can 
never fuit together. A mufical metaphor, from firings, of which 
^he ftretched and highelt gave a fmart and fharp found, the flack 
^ fiat and heavy one, Hume. 
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Much lefs can bird with beaft, or fifli with fowl 
So well converfe, nor with the ox the ape ; 
Worfe then can man with bcalt, and leaft of all. 

Whereto the Almighty anfw'cr’d, not difplcas’d. 
A nice and fubtle happinefs, I fee, 

Thou to thyfelf propofeft, in the choice 4C0 
Of thy affociates, Adam ! and wilt taftc 
No pleafiire, though in plcafurc, folitary. 

What think’ft thou then of me, and this my ftate? 
Seem I to thee fufficiently pofTcfsM 
Of happinefs, or not? who am alone 405 

From all eternity ; for none I know 
Second to me or like, equal much lefs. 

How have I then with whom to hold converfe, 

Ver. 395. Much lefs can bird <with hcnfl^ or fjh n.with fowl 
So n.vi -11 conwerfe^ nor 'With the f'X the ape ; 

Worfe then can man with leafy <Vc,] The fen A: 
of this pan*iiQ;o, which Dr. Bentley feein‘> not to have confidered 
aright, is this; The hrutCy fays Milton, v. 391, cannot be human 
covfort in rational Jcltghty that is, cannot converfe with man in 
that way : And then he adds hero, Much ief can bird nvell con^ 
werfe Jo with beajlj ^c. that is, lefs Hill can one irrational animal 
converfe in this way with another irratjonal animal ; not only if 
they be of a different fpeeics, as bird and beaft, fifh and fowl, 
arc ; blit even if they be of the fame fpteies, as the ox and ape 
arc ; the moft widely difR'rent creatures of any which arc of the 
fame fjK?cies. Rut leajl cf all can man converfe in a rational 
way with any of the beafts or irrational creatuies. Is not here 
a very proj>cr gradation ? Pf.vrce. 

Ver. 407. Second to me cr //ie,J Horace, Od. I. xii. 18. 

Nec viget quicquam fiinilo aut fecundum." And fee B. ix, 
609. Newton. 
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Save with the creatures which I made, and thofc 
To me inferiour, infinite dclccnts 4,0 

Ixncath what other creatures arc to tlicc ? 

He ceas’d; 1 lowly anfwer’d. To attain 
The iughth and depth of tliy eternal ways 
All human thoughts come Ihort, Supreme of 
things ! 

Thou in thyfelf art perfcdl:, and in thee 415 
Is no deficicncc found : Not fo is Man, 

Hut in degree ; the caufe of his liefire 
By convx*rlation witli his like to help, 

Or iolace his defeats. No need that thou 
Shouldll: propagate, already Infinite; 420 

And through all numbers abfolutc, though One: 
But Man by number is to manitefl 
His finglc imperfedion, and beget 
Like of his like, his image multiplieil, 

^ tT. 41;. The hi^hth (tnd dtpih of /hy et( y thil ^ 

“ 0 the depth of fhc riches both of’ the wifdoin .tiul kiiocsl .l.;c 
i't (io<i ! How rn:feiirchahle arc liis jut!gfinents, aiui hl^ w .!\ s 
f\i finding out !" Rom. xi. 35. Humk. 

Wt. 421, And through nil numb< t s tih/,ilufe^'\ A Latin eY- 
pr. ifioji, “ Omnibus numeris abfoIutu>,’' as Cic ero i iys ; and 
nv .ins perfect in all its parts, and complete in evtry thing; 

“ <2uod expletum fit omnibus fuis numeris et partii)us/' as Cic'TO 
t Ifeu here c xprelfes it: But there foems to be a low conceit in 
the exprelTion, 

“ And through all numhtri abfolutc, though one.** 

Nl. VVTOV. 

Ver. 423. Hi« JtftgU imperffSlrjiif\ d hat is, the imjx'rfcdion 

him fingle. A frcc^uent way of fpcaking in Milton. 

Pearce. 
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In unity defedtive ; which requires 4*5 

Collateral love, and deareft amity. 

Thou in thy fecrely although alone, 

Bcft with thyfelf accompanied, feek’ft not ‘ 
Social communication ; yet, fo pleas’d, 

Canft raife thy creature to what highth thou wilt 
Of union or communion, deified : 431 

I, by converfing, cannot thefe eredl 
From prone j nor in their ways complacence find. 
Thus I embolden’d fpake, and freedom us’d 
Permiflive, and acceptance found ; which gain’d 
This anfwer from the gracious Voice Divine, 436 
Thus far to try thee, Adam, I was pleas’d 3 
And find thee knowing, not of beafts alone. 
Which thou haft rightly nam’d, but of thyfelf j 
Exprefling well the fpirit within thee free, 440 
My image, not imparted to the brute j 
Whofc fellowlhip therefore unmeet for thee 


Vcr. 44.0. Expreffing nxjell the fpirit avithin thee free, 

Mj image, '\ Milton is, upon all occafions, a 
ll*ennous advocate for the freedom of the human mind againft the 
narrow and rigid notions of the Calvinifts of that age ; and 
here, in the fame fpirit, fuppofes the very image of God, in 
which Man was made, to confift in this liberty. The fentiment 
is very grand, and this fenfc of the words is, in my opinion, full 
as probable as any of thofe many which the commentators have 
put upon them in as much as no property of the foul of man 
dUlinguihies him better from the brutes, or aifinulates him more 
to his Creator. This notion, though uncommon, is not peculiar 
10 Milton ; for 1 6nd Clarlus, in his remark, upon this paffage of 
Scripture, referring to St. Bafil the great, for the fame interpre- 
tation. See Clarius amongil the Ctitia ^acri» Thybr, 
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Good reafon was thou freely fhouldft diflike j 
And be fo minded ftill : I, ere thou fpak’ft, 
Knew it not good for Man to be alone ; 44j 

And no fuch company as then thou faw'ft 
Intended thee ; for trial only brought. 

To fee how thou could’ft judge of fit and meet : 
What next I bring fliall plcale thee, be affur’d. 
Thy likenefs, thy fit help, thy other felf, 4j* 
Thy wifli exadtly to thy heart’s defire. 

He ended, or I heard no more ; for now 
My earthly by his heavenly overpower’d, 

Ver. 444. /, ere thou f pal* ft y 

Kuc<iv it 7 ! 0 t good for man to he tilvie For we 
read, ii. 18, And the Lord God faidy It is not good that 

the Man ftoould he alone ; / ou/// make him an help meet for him * 
And then ver. 19, and 20, God brings the beads and birds before 
Adam, and Adam gives them names, hut f >r Adam there <iuas 
not found an help meet for him \ ** as if Adam had now difeovered 
it himfclf likewife: and from this little hint our author hn* 
raifed this dialogue between Adam and Jiis Maker. And then 
follows both in Mofes, and in Milton, the account of the form- 
ation of Eve, and inftitution of Marriage. Nnwrox. 

Ver. 453. My earthly by his heaojenly overpo^vecr* dy\ The 
Scripture fays only, that “ the Lord God caufed a deep Jlrep u 
fill upon Adamft* Gen. ii. 21 ; and our author endeavours to 
give fome account how it was e/fedfed ; Adam was oi'cr. 
powered by converfing with fo ftjpcriour a being, bis faculties 
having been all drained and exerted to the bigbth ; and now he 
funk down quite dazzled and /}’enr, and fought repair of {Jeep, 
which indantly fell on him, and clofcd his eyes. Mine ejes 
i'a'd, fays he again, turning the words, and making Sleep 3 
fxTibr’,, as the ancient poets often do. NEwroy. 

It is probable, that Milton here had in view tl-.e cclcdial 
^dioquy, and its cordequcncc, related by Daniel of the argcl ai.d 
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Which it had long flood under, flrain’d to the 
highth 

In that celeflial colloquy fublime, 455 

As with an objc<fl that excels the fenfe 
Dazzled and fpent, funk down j and fought repair 
Of Sleep, which inflantly fell on me, call’d 
By Nature as in aid, and clos’d mine eyes. 

Mine eyes he clos’d, but open left the cell 460 
Of fancy, my internal light ; by which, 
Abftradl as in a trance, methought I faw. 
Though lleeping, where I lay, and faw the lhapc 
Still glorious before whom awake I flood : 

Who ftooping open’d my left fide, and took 465 
From thence a rib, with cordial fpirits warm. 
And life-blood flreaming frelh ; wide was the 
wound, 

himfelf : How can the for van t of this my Lord with this 

my Lord ? for, as for me, ftraightway remained no firength 
in mCf neither is there breath left in me,'" Dan, x. 17, 

Ver. 462. Abftra^ as in a trancey'\ The Lord God caufed 
a deep Jleep to fall upon Adam’* Qen, ii. 21. The word, that 
we tranflatc a deep Jleepy the Greek interpreters render by trance 
or ecfiafyy in which the perfon is abfirady is withdrawn as it 
were from himfelf, and ftill fees things, though his fenfes are all 
locked up. vSo that Adam fees his wife, as he did Paradife, firft 
in vifion. Newton. 

See alfo notes on v. 495, infr. 

Ver. 465, opened my left fide^ and took 

From thence a riby] The Scripture fays only 
one of his ribs,” Gen. ii. 21. But Milton follows thofe in- 
terpreters, who fuppofe this rib was taken from the left fide, as 
being nearer to the heart. Newton. 

See Mr. Bowie’s note, B. x. 886. 
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But fuddenly with flefh fill’d up and heal’d : 
The rib he form’d and fafhion’d with his hands ; 
Under h s forming hands a creature grew, 470 
Man-like, but different fex ; fo lovely fair. 

That what feem’d fair in all the world, fecm’d now 
Mean, or in her fumm’d up, in her contain’d 
And in her looks; which from that time infus’d 
Sweetnefs into my heart, unfclt before, 47 j 

And into all things from her air infpir’d 
The fpirit of love and amorous delight. 

Vcr. 471, Jo lonely fair^ 

That ^hat feem* d fair in all the ojjorldy feefn*d nouj 
Meafty or in her fumm'd upy in her contained 
And in her looks ;'\ This is the fame with that 
which Marino makes Venus fay to Paris in the pidure (he is 
giving him of Helen, Adon* cant, ii, ft. 175. 

Si ben d’ogni bellezza in quei bel volto 
Epilogato il cumulo s* unifee, 

E si perfettamente infiemc accolto 
Quanto ha di bel la terra, in lei fiorifee.'' 1 ’hyer. 
Ver. 47 SnAjeetnefs into my hearty unfelt beforey'\ Similar to 
* paflage in Fairfax's Tajfoy B. xix. ft. 94, 

A fweet?iefs ft range from that fwcet voice's found 
Pierced my heart d* Bowle. 

Ver. 47 ^* things from her air infpir^d 

The fpirit of Icrue and amorous delight Lucretius, 

tv. 1047. 

“ Seu mulier toto jadans d corpore amorem," Bentley, 

The very fame compliment Marino pays to the three Goddefles, 
when they defeended upon mount Ida to prefent tliemfelves before 
I*aris, Adon» c, ii. ft, 

Ne prefente vi fu creata cofa, 

Che non fentilTe in se forza amoroia," 
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She difappear*d, and left me dark j I wak’d 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her lofs, and other pleafufes all abjure i ^6 
When out of hope, behold her, not far off, 
Such as I faw her in my dream, adorn’d 
With what all Earth or Heaven could befbow. 
To make her amiable t On fhe came. 

Led by her heavenly Maker, though unfeen, 485 
And guided by. his voice; nor uninform’d 
Of nuptial fanftity, and marriage rites ; 

Grace was in all her fteps. Heaven in her eye. 


The Italian poet, with a furpriling redundancy of fancy and 
bea:uty of cxpreflion, carries on and explains the fame thought for 
fix ftanzas together, but the graver turn of our author's poem, 
and the divine charad^er of the perfon Adam is talking to, would 
have made an imitation in this refpedt indecent and inconfiftent# 

Thyer, 

Ver. 478* S/je dif appear* dy and left me dark;] She that was 
my light vanilh'd, and left me dark and comfortlefs. For lighl 
is in almoft all languages a metaphor for joy and comforty and 
darknefs for the contrary. As Dr. Pearce obferves, it is fome- 
thing of the fame way of thinking that Milton ufes in his Sonnet 
on his deccafed wife ; after having deferibed her as appearing to 
him, he fays. 

She lied, and day brought back my night.** 

Newton* 

Ver* 485;. Led hy her hea*venJy Maker For the Scripture 
iays, The Lord God brought her unto the Man," Gen, ii. 22* 
And Milton, fiill alluding tb this text, fays afterwards that (he 
was divinely brought y v. 500. Newton. 

Ver. 488. ■ ' — ‘ Heaven in her eyej] Give me leave 

to quote a palTage from Shakfpeare's Trail , and Creffidoy which 
feems to have been in our author's view, A, iv. S. iv# 
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In every gefture dignity and love. 

I, overjoy’d, could not forbear aloud. 490 

This turn hath made amends; thou haft fulfill’d 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign. 
Giver of all things fair ! but faireft this 
Of all thy gifts ! nor envieft. I now fee 
Bone of my bone, flelh of my flefli, myfelf 49J 

it Lady Creflid, 

So plcafe you, fave the thanks this prince exped^s : 

The Inftre in your eyey Heaven in your cheeky 
Pleads your fair ufage/* Newton. 

Perhaps Beaumont and Fletcher’s Thilnjier might rather have 
been in Milton’s view, where Philafter fays of women, A. iii, S. i* 

How Heaven is vi your eyes.** 

I 

Ver. 494. 7 ior en<vieJiT\ Dr. Bentley here 

quarrels with the fyntax and the expreffion. But, as Dr. Pearce 
obferves, the verb en<vieji is joined in conftruclion to thou haft 
fulfill* d ; and the words nor €?t^ieft mean, ** Nor thinkeft this 
gift too good for me as in B. i. 259. 

Xhe Almighty hath not built 

Here for his eTinjyy will not drive us hence.” 

Dr. Pearce alfo refers, for the fame fenfe of en^yy to B. iv. 517, 
and B. ix. 770. 

Ver. 495. Bone of my honey &c.] That Adam, waking from, 
his deep fleep, (hould, in words fo exprefs and prophetick, own 
ind claim his companion ; gave rife to that opinion, that he was 
not only afleep, but intranced too, by which he faw all that was 
3 one to him, and underftood the rayftcry of it, God informing 
his underftanding in his eeftafy, Hume. 

Milton here illuftrates himfelf : “ Bat Adam, who had the 
^vifdom given him to know all creatures, and to name them ac- 
cording to their properties, no doubt but had the gift to difeern 
perfeftly that which concerned him much more ; and to apprehend 
^ifirft fight the true fitnefs of that confort which God provided 
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Before me : Woman is her name j of Man 
Extradled : for this caufe he (hall forego 
Father and mother, and to his wife adhere ; 
And they (hall be one flefli, one heart, one foul. 
She heard me thus ; and though divinely 
, brought, 500 

Yet innocence, and virgin modefty. 

Her virtue, and the confcience of her worth, 
That would be woo’d, and not unfought be won, 

him. And therefore fpafee in reference to thofe words which 
God pronounced before ; as if he had faid. This is fhe, by whofe 
itteet help and fociety I {hall no more be alone ; this is fhe, who 
was made my image, even as I the image of God ; not fo much 
in body, as in unity of mind and heart,'' Pro/e~fVorks, vol. i. 
337. edit. 1698. 

Ver. 498. and to hh ^voife adhere ;] Ad^ 

hanhit uxori fuse," as it is in the Vulgar Latin ; lhall cleanse 
unto his wife; and they ihall be one fle{h," fays our Englifli 
Bible, Gen, ii. 24. 

How has Milton improved upon the lafi words, and they Jhatl 
le one flejh ; and what an admirable climax has he formed ! 

<< And they (hall be one fleih, one heart, one foul," 

Newton. 

Ver. 502. .... the confcience of her ^orthy\ In 

our Englilh verfion of the Bible, confcience is often ufed in this 
fenfe of confcioufnefs. Thus, ihould have had no more confcience 
of lins," Heb, X. 2. Some with confcience of the idol eat," 
I Cor, viii. 7. And thus confcientia is ufed by the Latin authors, 
as in Cicero de Seneft, Confcientia ben8 aftas vitse jucun- 
diffimaeft." Pearce. 

Ver. 503. That fwould be woo'd, and not unfought be won,] 
Mr, Bowie refers to Helena's remark in the Midf, N, Dream ; 

We cannot fight for love, as men may do ; 

We (hould be fwoo*d, and were not made to wooc."' 
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Not obvious, not obtrufive, but, retir’d. 

The more defirable ; or, to fay all, 505 

Nature herfelf, though pure of finful thought, 
Wrought in her fo, that, feeing me, ftie turn’d : 

I follow’d her; Ihe what was honour knew. 
And with obfequious majefty approv’d 
My pleaded reafon. To the nuptial bower jio 
I led her blufhing like the morn : All Heaven, 
And happy conftellations, on that hour 
5 hed their feledefl influence j the Earth 


The following pafluge In Shakfpeare piay be alfo addejl ; 

She’s beautiful, and therefore to be n.voo*d ; 

She is a woman, therefore to be 

And fee Browne’s Brit, Pajiomlsy i6i6. B. i. S. ii. 

As birds wooe birds, maids fliould be avoo'd of men.” 

Ver. 509. Afid nvith obfequious majefty approv'd^ How 
exadly does Milton preferve the fame character of Eve in all 
places where he fpeaks of her ! Ihls ohfequious mnjefy is the very 
fame with the coy fuhmijjiony vtodeft pride y in the fourth book ; 
and both not unlikp what Spenfer has in his Epithalamiumy 

Pehpld, how gomlly rny fair Love doth lie 
In proud humility,** hver. 

Vcr. 51 1, I led her blufhing like morn :] So, in Fletcher’s 
Emth, Shepherde/sy A, i. S. i. Perigot to Amoret ; 

— O, you are fairer far 

** Than the chafte hlujhlng morn,** 

But Milton’s is an elegant comparifon in the Eaftern ftyl^ ; 
the of Solomon being likened to the morning, Cant, vi. lO. 
‘‘ Who is (he that looketh forth as the morningy &c. ?” 

Ver. 5 1 5. Shed their JeleB eft influence ; ] From this delight- 
ful paflage Pope has formed the following couplet, in h*8 January 
and Mayy 

VOL. m. 


I 
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Gave lign of gratulation, and each hill ] 

Joyous the birds ; fVefli gales and gentle airs 515 
Whifper’d it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rofe, flung odours from the fpicy fhrub, 
Difporting, till the amorous bird of night 
Sung fpoufal, and bid hafle the evening-ftar 

** Or that fome with kind afped to love, 
it{fele8efi influence from above.’* 

Ibid. - — ^ the Earth 

Ga<ve fign of gratulationy &c.] This is a copy from 
Homer, //. xiv. 347. 

ToTat t/vo XOwif no6f)?\.tcc moUr, k* t. 

But Milton has great Jy improved this, as he improves every 
thing, in the imitation. In all his copies of the beautiful paf. 
fages of other authors he ftudioufly varies and difguifes them, 
the better to give himfelf the air of an original, and to make, 
by his additions and improvements, what he borrowed the more 
fairly his own ; the only regular way of acquiring a property ip 
thoughts taken from other writers, if we may believe Horace, 
whole laws in poetry are of undoubted authority, J)f Art, Pottf 
V. 131. 

Ppbllca materies privati juris erit, li 

Nec circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem, 

Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres, &c.** 

Milton indeed, in what hp borrows from Scripture, obferves 
the contrary rule ; and generally adheres minutely, or rather re- 
ligioufly, to the very words as much as poflible of the original. 

Nej^ton. 

Ver. 519. and hid hafle the evening flar 

On hit hill top, to light the bridal lamp,'\ The 
eveningflar is faid to light the bridal lampy as it was the fignal 
among the ancients to light their lamps and torches, in order to 
conduct the bride home to the bridegroom. Catullus^ 

« Vefper adeft, juvenes confurgite &c.’* 
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On his hill-top, to light the bridal lamp. 520 
Thus have I told thee all my ftate, and brought 
My ftory. to the Aim of earthly blifs, 

Which I enjoy ; and muft confefs to And 
In all things elfe delight indeed, but fuch 
As, us’d or not, works in the mind no change, 525 
Nor vehement deAre j thefe delicacies 
1 mean of tafte, Aght, fmell, herbs, fruits, and 
Aowers, 

Walks, and the melody of birds : but here 
Far othervvife, tranfported I behold, 

Off his hilLtop ; for, when this ftar appeared eaftward in the 
morning, it was faid to rife on Mount Ida, Virgil, Mn. ii. 8oi ; 
when it appeared weftward in the evening, it was faid to be feen 
on Mount CEta, Virgil, EcL viii. 30. Milton therefore writes 
in claffical language ; He does not mention any mountain by 
name, but fays only the e^vening.ftar on his hill-tof, as appear- 
ing above the hills. And fo Spenfer fays of the fun, fafir, Qu, 

i. ii. I. 

Phoebus* fiery car 

In hafte was climbing up the eaftcrn hilL'* 

And Shakfpeare, Rom, and jful, A. ii. 

Now is the fun upon the highmoll hill 
Of this day's journey." 

And this ceremony of the ancients, of lighting their bridal 
lamps and torches at evening, is alluded to more plainly in B. xi* 
588. 

And now of love they treat, till the e^verting-ftar^ 

Love's harbinger, appear'd ; then all in heat 
They light the nuptial torch y 8cc,'* Newton, 

He repeats the allufion in fimilar language, in his DoH, and 
J^ifcipl, of Divorce, B. i, ch. iii, They hajie fo eagerly to 
^*^ht thi nuptial torch,** 
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Tranfported touch ; here paflion firft I felt, 530 
Commotion ftrange ! in all enjoyments elfe 
Superiour and unmov’d ; here only weak 
Againft the charm of Beauty’s powerful glance. 
Or Nature fail’d in me, and left fome part 
Not proof enough fuch objeiil to fuftain ; 535 

Or, from my fide fubdufting, took perhaps 
More than enough ; at leaft on her bellow’d 
Too much of ornament, in outward Ihow 
Elaborate, of inward lefs exaift. 

For well I underftand in the prime end 54c? 
Of Nature her the inferiour, 'in the mind 
And inward faculties, which moft excel ; 

In outward alfo her refembling lefs 

Vcr. 537. — ■ — at leafi on her befionjo^d 

Too much of ornament^ in outward jhofw 
Elaborate^ of in^ward kfs exa£i*^ The poet hasi 
enlarged upon the Tame fentiment in his Samfon Agonifei : 

Is it for that fuch outward ornament 
Was lavifli’d on their fex, that inward gifts 
** Were left for hafte nnfinilhM, judgement fcant^ 

“ Capacity not rais’d to apprehend, 

“ Or value, what is beft 

In choice, but ofteft to affeft the wrong 

Newtoj^, 

Ver, 543, refembling lefs 

His image &c.] Milton here feems to adopt the 
opinion, that the image of God in Man, was the dominion given 
to him over the creatures ; contrary to the fenfe he follows at 
V, 440. But this is not the only inftance where, in different 
places, he goes upon different hypothefes, as may beft fuit with 
his fubjeft. See his different conftru^ion of the fons of God 
going in to the daughters of men, in Paradife Loft^ and Parad^ 
Regained^ Thyer. 
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J^is image who made both, and lefs exprefling 
The charadter of that dominion given 545 

O’er other creatures : Yet when I approach 
Her lovelinefs, fo abfolute (he feems 
And in herfelf complete, fo well to know 
Her own, that what flie wills to do or fay. 
Seems wifeft, virtuoufeft, difcreeteft, heft : 550 

All higher knowledge in her prefence falls 
Degraded ; Wifdom in difcourfe with her 
Loles (^ifcountenanc’d, and like Folly (hows ; 
Authority and Reafon on her wait. 

As one intended firfl:, not after made' 555 

Occafionally ; and, to confummate all, 

Greatnefs of mind, and Noblenefs, their feat 
Build in her lovelieft, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelick plac’d. 

To whom the Angel with contradled brow. 560 
Accufe not Nature, (he hath done her part ; 

Do thou but thine j and be not diffident 
Of Wifdom ; (he deferts thee not, if thou 
Difmifs not her, when mofl: thou need’ft her nigh. 
By attributing overmuch to things 565 

Lefs excellent, as thou thyfelf pcrceiv’ft. 

For, what admir’ft thou, what tranfports thee fo, 

Ver. 547, /o abfolute Abfoluu was, 

in Milton's time, the common term for perfed. "See Barret's 
Alvearie, and Minflieu’s Guide into Tongues. So Marina is 
dcfcribed in Shakfpeare's Pericles, 

^ ‘‘ ftill fhe vies 

** With abfolute Marina." 

I 3 
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An outfide ? fair, no doubt, and worthy well 
Thy cherifhing, thy honouring, and thy love ; 
Not thy fubjeClion : Weigh with her thyfelf; 570 
Then value : Oft-times nothing profits more 
Than felf-efteem, grounded on juft and right 
Well manag’d j of that Ikill the more thou 
know’ll:, 

The more Ihe will acknowledge thee her head, 
And to realities yield all her fliows : 57; 

Made fo adorn for thy delight the more, 

So awful, that with honour thou may’ft love 
Thy mate, who fees when thou art feen leaft wife. 
But if the fcnfe of touch, whereby mankind 

Ver. 568. and ^worthy nvell 

Thy cherifhing, thy honouring, and thy love ;] H(f 
makes ufe of thefe three words, agreeably to Scripture ; ‘'So ought 
men to loa;e their wives, as their own bodies : he that loveth his 
wife, loveth himfelf j for no man ever yet hated his own flclh, 
but nourilheth and cherijheth it,” Ephef, v. 28, 29. “ Giving 
honour unto the wife,'* I Pet^ iii. 7. Newton. 

Milton had been thrice married ; and he now remembered the 
holy vow, fo often repeated, to koje^ to cherijhy and to honoury 
the wife ; as it is expreffed in the form of folemnization of 
Matrimony, 

Ver. 576. Made fo adorn &c,] Thefe verfes contain a beau- 
tiful and inftruiftivc account of the end, for which God bellowed 
On Eve fo much of ornament and awfulnefs. But two fuch par- 
ticiples as “ made adorn'd"* would have founded very oddly to- 
gether ; and therefore he has coined an adjective adortty as the 
Italians have adorno for adornato* Newton. 

Mr. Bowie obferves, that Spenfer ufes this word as a fubftan-, 
tive, Faer, Qu, iii. xii. 20. 

“ Without adorne of gold or filver bright.’* , 
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Is propagated, feem fuch dear delight 580 

Beyond all other j think the fame vouchfaPd 
To cattle and each beaft j which would not be 
To them made common and divulg’d, if aught 
Therein enjoy’d were worthy to fubdue 
The foul of man, or paffion in hiin move. 585 
What higher in her fociety thou find’ft 
Attrad:ive, human, rational, love Hill ; 

In loving thou doft well, in paffion not, 

Wherein true love conlifts not : Love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges ; hath his feat 

Ver. 589. Love refines 

The thoughtSy and heart enlarges ; &c.] So Spenfer, 
to whom Milton feems to allude by his manner of ^xpreffion, 
Ifymn of Lovcy 

Such is the power of that fweet paffion, 

That it all fordid bafenefs doth expel, 

And the refined mind doth newly falhion 
Unto a fairer form/* 

And Faer, Qu, iii. v. 2. 

Ne fuffereth it thought of ungentlenelTe 
Ever to creepe into his noble breft ; 

But to the higheft and the worthieft 
Lifteth it up, that elfe would lowly fall/* 

See alfo iii. i. i. But there is no doubt, I think, to be made, 
that both thefe admired poets had in view the refined theory of 
love of the divine Plato ; and that Milton in particular, in what 
he fays here, had his eye more efpecially upon the following 
paiTage, where the fcaUy hy <which nve muft afceni to heavenly 
lovey is both mentioned and defcribed. tSto ^ ir» ri 
•S’* Ta lfurtK» Upat, n vlf aytaOaty d^x^fAtPOP dvo rup^t tup koCKup 

•*«*w 8 >ixA t5 dii i9rapdpatr ivaira^aD/ttor? xfuyLty^p dtel 

••^C iTTi xod dfnl HpTp vodpra rd xa?id aufAisTot, nod d^to tup 
o’WffArur tTst rd xodf tup nalKup iontPi^tvjpM- 
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In rtafon, and is judicious ; is the I’cale 591 
By which to heavenly love thou may’ll: afcend, 
Not funk in carnal pleafure ; for which caufe, 
Among the beafts no mate for thee was found. 

To whom thus, half abalh’d, Adam replied. 
Neither her outlide form’d fo fair, nor aught 596 
In procreation common to all kinds, 

(Though higher of the genial bed by far, 

7 UV JTri Ta KaAfl* /xa0^/iiaTa* ir* awo Tut jW,aQ>3/x,aTc?» ew’ titt’iva 'to 

fjtccQn/jLM TiAiUT^cnj, 0 ir»»' «« ^t>rS UiUa t5 k»XS fjcddrifcctf xul 

yw atTo Ts^ewT<^v 0 in xctXov, Plat, Con'viu, p. 2ii. tom. iii. edit. 
Serran. This is the more probable from what Milton fays, in 
the account which he gives of himfelf, in his Apology for Smer^ 
tymnuut ; Thus, from the laurcat fraternity* of poets, riper 
years, and the ceafclefs round of ftudy and reading, led me to 
the lhady fpaces of Philofophy ; but chiefly to the divine volumes 
of Plato, and his equal Xenophon : Where if I fhould tell ye 
what I learnt of chaftity and love, I mean that which is truly 
fo &c.’* Thyer. 

Compare alfo the following cxpreflion in his Tetrachordovy 
where, difcourfing on the fame fubjed, he pronounces the mere 
animal paffion far beneath the foul of a rational and free -horn 
wand* 

Ver. 591. and is judicious;] To be judicious 

means here, to choofe proper qivalities in Eve for the objed of 
love ; to love her only for what is truly amiable : flot for the 
fenfe of touchy nvhereby mankind is propagated y v,. 579 ; but for 
what Adam found higher in her focietyy human y and rational y Vr 
586, Pearce. 

Ver, 59 ^* {Though higher of the genial bed hy fary\ The 
genial bedy fo Horace, “ lefius genial is y* Ep. I. i. 87. He had 
before applied the epithet myfterious to marriage, B. iv. 743. 

Newton. 

The genial bed is a phrafe alfo in his Tetrachordon ; fo, in 
Ariofto, Or/. Fur» c. v. ft, 2 . “ / geniali letti\** and inSpen- 

f«r'8 Epithalam. v. 399. 

The bridal bowre genial bed remain,’* 
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And with myfterious reverence I deem,)*' 

So much delights me, as thofe graceful ads, 600 
Thofe thoufand decencies, that daily flow 
From all her words and adions mix’d with love 
And fweet compliance, which declare unfeign’d 
Union of mind, or in us both one foul ; 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair 605 

More grateful than harmonious found to the ear. 
Yet the/e fubjed not ; I to thee difclofe 
What inward thence I feel, not therefore foil’d, 
Who meet with various objeds, from the fenfe 
Varioufly reprefenting ; yet, dill free, 610 
Approve the bcft, and follow what I approve. 
To love, thou blam’fl: me not; for Love, thou 
fay ’ft. 

Leads up to Heaven, is both the way and guide ; 
Bear with me then, if lawful what I aflc : 

Love not the heavenly Spirits, and how their Jove 
Exprcfs they .? by looks only ? or do they mix 616 
Irradiance, virtual or immediate touch ? 

To whom the Angel, with a fmile that glow’d 
Cclcftial roly red. Love’s proper hue, 


Ver. 604. Union of mind,] So, in his DoSl* and DifeipL cf 
Divorce, B. i. ch. 2. ‘‘And indeed it is a greater bleffing 
from God, more worthy fo excellent a creature as Man is, and 
a higher end to honour and fandilie the league of Marriage, 
when as the folace and fatifailion of the mind is regarded and 
provided for before the fenftive pleafng of the body,** 

Ver. 6 1 8. To Vjhom the Angel, <with a fmile that glo<w*d 

Celeftial rofy red,^ Does not Milton here mean 
that the Angel both frailed and biuftied at Adam's curiofity ? 
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Anfwer'd. Let it fufEce thee that thou know’ll 
Us happy, and without love no happinefs. 6*i 
Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy’ll, 

(And pure thou wert created) we enjoy 
In eminence ; and obftacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, exclufive bars i 6* j 
Eafier than air with air, if Spirits embrace. 
Total they mix, union of pure with pure 
Defiring ; nor rellrain’d conveyance need, 

As fielh to mix with flelh, or foul with foul. 

Ariofto makes the Angel Michael change colour upon a certaia 
occafion. Or/* Fur, c. xxvii. ft. 35. 

“ Nel vifo s* arrofsl 1 * Angelo beato, 

“ Parendogli che mal foffe ubbidito 
^^AlCreatore — Thyer. 

The AngePs fmile is undoubtedly the fmile of grateful fenfi. 
bility. Pope was fo pleafed with this beautiful painting, that 
he has transferred the glow to Juno, where (he liftens to the 
courtftiip of Jupiter, on Ida, Iliad xiv. 373. 

He fpoke : the Goddefs with the charming eyes 

Glofws fwitb celeftial redy and thus replies>'* 

Ver. 619. Celeftial rofy red,] Spenfer, Faer. Qu, i. xi, 46- 
“ Loaden with fruit and apples r/?/} redd* Thyer. 

Mallet may be frequently found gleaning from our elder poets. 
Thus, in his William and Margaret, 

€( the morning fmiPd 

With beams of roj} redd* 

Ver. 627. ■ ' — union of pure with pure 

Defiring ; noi" tefirain'd cowveyance need, 

As fiefir to mix with fiejh, or foul with foul,} The 
two lift of thefe verfes Dr. Bentley would throw out : he has 
feverai obje^ions to them ; but they ^ill be all anfwered by 
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But I can now no more j the parting fun 630 
Beyond the Earth’s green Cape and verdant Ifles 
Hefperian fets, my fignal to depart. 

Be ftrong, live happy, and love! But, firft of all, 
Him, whom to love is to obey, and keep 634 

confidering tlie fenfe of the paflage. Raphaeljiad faid that Spiriti 
mix total ; that is one circumftance, in which they difier from 
men : here he adds another circumftance of their difference, ‘t/*. 
they are fo unreftrained that they need no conveyance^ that is, 
need not move to meet one another, as our flelh does to mix with 
other flefh, and one foul with another foul, mediante corpore^ In 
fewer words. Spirits (fays Raphael) not only mix total, but they 
mix at a diftance, and without approaching each other. This is 
Milton's fenfe ; and now that unintelligible ftuff (as the Doftor 
calls it) need conveyance, as foul to mix voith foul, is become very 
eafy to be underftood. Pearce. 

Ver. 630. But I can nonjo no more ; the parting fun The 
converfation was now become of fuch a nature that it was proper 
CO put an end to it ; And now the parting fun beyond the Earth* s 
green Cape, beyond Cape de Verd the moft weftern point of 
Africa, and verdant Ifles, the iflands of Cape de Verd, a knot 
of fmall iflands lying off^ Cape de Verd, Hefperian fets, fets weft- 
ward, from Hefperus the evening-ftar appearing there, my fignat 
to depart, for he was only to ftay till the evening. See B. v. 376, 
And he Very properly clofes his difcourfe with thofe moral in- 
ftruilions, which fliould make the moft lading impreflion on the 
mind of Adam, and to deliver which was the principal end and 
defign of the Angel's coming. Newton. 

But Milton had here his favourite, Apollonius, in view, Argon, 
iii. 1190. 

jMir avto&ip IftfAvri* ^iro y»7etp 
Ecvrtfio^, ptaTu^ ajtpia; Ai^toornup, 

Ver, 634. Him, nuhom to love is to ohey,'\ For this is the 
love of God, that we keep his commandments," I John v. 3, 

His great command every body will underftand to be the com- 
mand not to eat of the forbidden tree, which was to be the trial 
of Adam's obedience, Newton# 
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His great command j take heed left paffion fway 
Thy judgement to do aught, which elfe free will 
Would not admit : thine, and of all thy fons. 
The weal or woe in thee is plac’d ; beware f 
I in thy perfevering lhall rejoice. 

And all the Bleft : Stand faft j to ftand or fall 640 
Free in thine own arbitrement it lies, 

Perfedl within, no outward aid require ; 

And all temptation to tranfgrefs repel. 

So faying, he arofe ; whom Adam thus 
Follow’d with benedidion. Since to part, 645 
Go, heavenly Gueft, ethereal Meffenger, 

Sent from whofe fovran goodnefs I adore ! 

Ver. 657, admit:} is ufed in the Latin 

fenfe, as in Terence, lleaut, A. v. S. ii. ‘‘ Quid ego tantum 
fceleris admiji mifer ? What great wickednefs have I committed V* 

Newton. 

Ibid. " thine y and of all thy fonsy &c.] Virgil,. 

JEn, xiir 59. In te domus omnis incUnata rccumbit.” 

Home, 

Ver, 645. Follonv'd naith benediftion.] BenediSim here is 
not hloffingy as it is ufually underftood, but njoellfpealingy thanks. 
So, in Par, Reg, B. iii. 127. 

Glory, and heneiiiliony that is, thanks,^* 

Richardson. 

To hlefs GcAy** fays Dr, Pearce, is a common phrafe in reli- 
gious offices. Thus, in the Pfalms, Blefs the Lord/" And, in our 
Liturgy, the Song of the three Children is called the Benedicite. 

Ibid. Since to party 

Goy heavenly Guefiy ethereal Mejfengery 
Sent from vjhofe fovran goodnefs I adore /] Thefe three 
lines furniih two examples of the figure ellipjit. In the firft we 
muft fupply, it is necejfary ; fo that the full phrafe hyfnce to part 
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Gentle to me and afFable hath been 
Thy condefcenfion, and (hall be honour’d ever 
With grateful memory : Thou to mankind 650 
Be good and friendly ftill, and oft return ! 

So parted they; the Angel up to Heaven 
From the thick (hade, and Adam to his bower. 

is necejfary. This is an ellipfis common enough in Greek, where 
the word fignifying it mufl he^ is underftood. The other is 
the ellipfis of the pronoun him ; fo that the comple e phrafe is, 
ftnt from himnjohofe goodnefs I adore. Lord Monboddo. 

Ver, 652. So parted they ; the Angel up to Hean^en 

From the thick Jhadty and Adam to his henver,] It 
is very true, as Dr. Bentley fays, that this converfation between 
Adam and the Angel was held in the bo ^ Ajer , For thither Adam 
had invited him, B, v. 367. 

Vouchfafe with us — in yonder bo'wer 
To reft.’* 

And the Angel had accepted the invitation, ver. 37^, 

lead on then where thy bo^voer 

O’erfliades — 

So to the fylvan lodge 

They came.*' 

But by bonsjer in this place is meant his inmoji bonver, as it is 
called, in B. iv. 738, his place of reft. There was a lhady walk 
that led to Adam’s bower. When the Angel arofe v. 644, Adam 
follonu^d him into this lhady walk : and it was from this thick 
Jhade that they parted, and the Angel went up to Heaven, and 
Adam to his bower. Newton. 

Compare the parting of Jupiter and Thetis in the firft Iliad: 
Tu y* ui ^eXiva-ctm n f/tu tvrurec 

Ek aAa dXro dm *OAvf*9rH> 

Ziv( Up ^a(Aa, 


THE END OF THE EIGHTH BOOK. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


SataUj having compaffed the Earth, mth meditated 
guile returns, as a miji, by night into Paradife ; 
enters into the Serpent Jkeping. Adam and Eve 
in the morning go forth to their laboui^s, xvhich 
Eve propofes to divide in feverat places, each 
labouring apart : Adam confcnts not, alleging the 
danger, left, that enemy, of xvhoin they xcere fore- 
xvarned, ftiould attempt her found alone : Eve, loth 
to be thought not circinnfpeH or firm enough, 
urges her going apart, the rather deftrous to make 
trial of her ftrength ; Adam at laft yields : The 
Serpent ftnds her alone ; his fiibtle approach, firft 
gazing, then [peaking ; xvith much flattery extolling 
Eve above all other creatures. Eve, xvondering 
to hear the Serpent /peak, ajlcs hoxv he attained to 
human fpeech, and fuch underftanding, not till 
now ; the Serpent anftvers, that by tafthig of a 
certain tree in the garden he attained both to 
fpeech and reqfon, till then void of both : Eve 
requires him io bring her to that tree, and finds 
it to be the tree of knoxvledge forbidden : The 
Serpent, now grmn bolder, xvith many wiles and 
arguments, induces her at length to eat ; Jhe, plea fed 
xvith the tafte, deliberates a xvhile xvhether to im- 
part thereof to Adam or not ; at laft brings him 
of the fruit ; relates xvhat perfuaded her to eat 
thereof: Adam, at ftrft amazed, but perceiving her 
loft, refolves, through vehemence of love, to perijh 
xvith her : and, extenuating the tr'efpafs, eats alfo 
of the fruit : The effeSs thereof in them both ; 
they feek to cover their nakednefs ; then fall to 
variance and accufation of one another. 
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N O more of talk where God or Angel gueft 
With Man, as with his friend, familiar us’d 

Ver. I. No more 6f talk &c.] Thefe prologues, or prefaces, 
of Milton to fome of his books, fpcaking of his own perfon, 
lamenting his blindnefs, and preferring his fubjedl to thofe of 
Homer and Virgil and the greateft poets before him, are con- 
demned by fome criticks : and it muft be allowed that we find 
no fuch digreffion in the Iliad or Mneid ; it is a liberty that can 
be taken only by fuch a genius as Milton, and I queftion whether 
it would have fucceeded in any hands but his. As Voltaire fays 
upon the occafion, I cannot but own that an author is generally 
guilty of an unpardonable felf-love, when he lays afide his fub- 
jecT to defcant upon his own perfon : But that human frailty is 
to be forgiven in Milton ; nay, I am pleafed with it. He gra- 
tifies the curiofity he has raifed in me about his perfon ; when 
I admire the author, I defire to know fomething of the man ; 
and he, whom all readers would be glad to know, is allowed to 
fpeak of himfelf. But this however is a very dangerous example 
for a genius of an inferiour order, and is only to be juftified by 
fuccefs. See Voltaire’s EJfay on Epkk Poetry j page iii. 

But, as Mr. Thyer adds, however fome criticks may condemn 
a poet’s fometimes digreffing from his fubjc^I to fpeak of himfelf, 
IS very certain that Milton was of a very different opinion, 
long before he thought of writing this poem. For, in his difeourfe 
of the Reafon of Church-Governtnent Bcq. apologizing for faying fo 
tiiuch of himfelf as he there does, he ad%ls, For although a poet, 

VOL. 111 . K 
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To fit indulgent, and with him partake 
Rural repaft ; permitting him the while 

foarhtg in the high region of his fancies ^ nx)ith his garland and 
Jinging robes about hiniy might, <without apology, fpeak more of 
himfelf than I mean to do ; yet for me, fitting here below in the 
cool element of profe, a mortal thing among many readers of no 
empyreal conceit, to venture and divulge unufual things of my- 
felf, I (hall petition to the gentler fort, it may not be envy to 
me,** vol. i. p. 59. edit. 1738. Newton. 

Ibid. nxjhere God or Angel gnefi^ Dr. Bentley 

fays, that God did not partake rural repaji with Adam, and 
therefore he thinks that the author gave it ^where foetal Angel 
gueft &c. But Jocial is ufelefs here, becaufe fa.mliar follows in 
the next verfe. The fenfe feems to be this ; Where God or 
rather the Angel font by him and ading as his proxy, ufed to fit 
familiarly with Man as with his friend &c. Hence Raphael is 
called Adam*s Godlike gueft, B. v. 351. Pearce. 

Milton, who knew and ftudied the Scripture thoroughly, and 
continually profits himfelf of its vaft fublimity, as well as of the 
more noble treafurcs it contains, and to which his poem owe$ 
its greateft lufire, has done it here very remarkably. The 
epifode, which has employed almoft a third part of the woik, 
and is a difeourfe betwixt the Angti Raphael and Adam, is 
plainly copied from the xviiith chapter of Genefts, which (by 
the way) has a fublimity and air of antiquity to which Homer 
himfelf is flat and modern : Here God or Angel gnft holds dif- 
eourfe with Abraham as frknd avlth friend, Jits vidulgent, par^ 
takes rural repaft, permitting him the njohile difiourfe in his turn* 
No more mufi; now be fung of fuch a heavenly converfation. 
God himfelf, indeed, is not properly a fpeaker in it, though 
Adam in his part of it relates his having been honoured with the 
Divine Prefence, and a cekftial colloquy, B, viii, 455, as fcveral 
others, B. xi, 3 1 8 , See, All hitherto is evident beyond contra- 
didlion. But <why God or Angel gueft ? Read that chapter, and 
it will be feen that this remarkable expreffion is taken from the 
ambiguity there. The Lord and the young Men (always undcr- 
ftood to be Angels) are ufed as words of tl^e fame fignification, 
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Venial difcourfe unblam’d. I now muft change 5 
Thole notes to tragick ; foul diftruft, and breach 

denoting that the Divine Prefence was fo effeflually with his 
mellengcTS, that Himfelf was alfo there; Such privilege hath 
Omnipre/ence ; He njuent^ yet ft aid ^ as in Bs vii, 589* The fame 
Milton intimates in the paffage before us ; and it is a mafter 
ftroke of fublimity. Richardson. 

Mr. Richardfon, in faying The Lord aiid the YoUng Men 
{akvayi underftood to be Angels) are ufed as njoords of the fame 
fignification^ does not feem to be apprifed^ that it was an ancient 
opinion, and believed too by many of the more modern fcholars, 
that the Lord in this paffage was God the Son, and the two 
others only Angels. 1'hyer. 

Befides it may be queftioned, whether Milton refined in this 
manner ; and it feems to me as if a difficulty was made where 
no difficulty is. The poet fays, that he muft now treat no more 
of familiar difcourfe with either God or Angel. For Adam had 
held difcourfe with God, as we read in the preceding book ; and 
the whole foregoing epifode is a converfation with the Angel ; 
and, as this takes up fo large a part of the poem, this is parti- 
cularly deferibed and infifted upon here. The Lord God, and 
the Angel Michael, both indeed afterwards difcourfe with Adam 
in the following books ; but thofe difeourfes are not familiar 
converfation as with a friend ; they are of a different ftrain, the 
one coming to judge, and the other to expel him from Paradife. 

Newton. 

Ver. 2. —— — — as nuith his friend y familiar y &c.] Mr. 
Bowie here cites from Drayton's F//*, 1630, p. 122, the 
defeription of Mofes : 

Him that of mortals onely had the grace. 

To talke fwith God face oppofite to face, 

Euen as a man *with his familiar friend d* 

See alfo Faer, Qn, i. x. 56. But Milton was here inftruded, a& 
Drayton had been, by the divine hiftorian himfelf, Exod. xxxiii. 

And the Lord fpake unto Mofes face to face, as a man 
fpfaheth to his ftiendd* 

K % 
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Dilloyal on the part of Man, revolt, 

And difobedience ; on the part of Heaven 
Now alienated, diftance and diftafte. 

Anger and juft rebuke, and judgement given, la 
That brought into this world a world of woe. 


Vcr. 5. 1 vonv mjijl change 

Thjfe notes to tragick As the author is now 
changing his fiibjc^t, he profefles likewife to change his ftyle 
agreeably to it. The reader therefore muft not exped fuch lofty 
images and deferiptions, as before. What follows, is more of 
the tra^ick ftrain, than of the eptek : Which may ferve as an 
anfwer to thofe criticks, who cenfure the latter books of the 
Paradife L<^ as falling below the former. Newton. 

Vcr. II. That brought into this <world a ^world of <woey ] The 
pun, or what (hall I call it, in this line, may be avoided, as a 
great man obferved to me, by diftinguifliing thus ; 

** I'hat brought into this world (a world of woe) 

Sin and h r lhadow Death, 

But I fancy the other will be found more agreeable to Milton’s 
ftylc and manner. We have a fimilar inftance in B. xi. 627, 

The world erelong a world of tears muft weep,’' 

But in thefe inftanccs Milton w'as corrupted by the bad tafte of 
the times,- and by reading the Italian , poets, who abound with 
fuch verbal quaintnefles. Newton. 

The great man, who projwfed the parenthcfis, was Atterbury ; 
land Dr. Warton confiders it as a happy vindication of Milton 
from the degrading quaintnefs fo often applied to the old reading. 
Dr. Lowth was alfo of the fame opinion, I would moreover 
obferve, that Atterbury’s reading, which places a ^mrld of nvoe 
in oppofition to this <worldy derives fupport from Milton’s having 
splayed the phrafe in this manner, B. viii. 332. 

expell'd from hence into a nsjorld 

Of nvoe and forrow.” 
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Sin and her ihadow Death, and Mifery 
Death’s harbinger : Sad tafk, yet argument 
Not lefs but more heroick than the wrath 
Of Hern Achilles on his foe purfued ij 

Thrice fugitive about Troy wall ; or rage 
Of Turnus for Lavinia difefpous’d; 

Or Neptune’s ire, or Juno’s, that folong 
Perplex’d the Greek, and Cythcrea’s fon ; 

If anfwerable ftyle I can obtain 20 

Of my celeftial patronefs, who deigns 

Ver- 12, W Mifery 

Death' s harbinger Dr. Kentlcy reads Malady \ 

becaufe, as there is Mifery after death, fo there is Mifery which 
does not uflier in death, but invoke it in vain. But, by Mifery 
here, Milton means ficknefs, difeafe, and all forts of mortal pains. 
So, when Michael is going (o name the fcveral difeafes in the 
Jazar-houfe reprefented to Adam in a vifion, B. xi, 475, hefays^ 

— ,, — that thou may’ll know 

What mifery the inabftinence of Eve 
Shall bring on men,” Pearcf, 

Ver, 20, If anfaverahle fiyle I can obtain^ Ilis theme was 
more fublime than the wrath of Achilles, celebrated by Homer 
in the Iliad \ of Turnus, by Virgil in the JEncid ; or of Nep- 
tune, by Homer in the Odyffey : It th-Tcfore demanded the in- 
vocation of anfoMerable fiyle to dcfcribe it, And, as Mr. Rich- 
ardfon obferves, though fevcral other particulars are fpecifi'^d as 
parts of his prefent ftibje^l, v. 6, &c. ; that of the anger of God, 
V. 10, was the confequence of thofe, and is his only fubjcdl. 
It is this which he places in oppolition to the anger rf men and 
gods: in which, as Dr. Newton remarks, he has the advaiuage 
of Homer and Virgil ; the anger of the true God being an 
argument not lefs but more heroick,” 

Ver, 21. my celeftial patronefs, See Mr, Wartpn'S 

pote, Eleg, V. 6, Ingeniuinque mihi &c,” 

K 3 
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Her nightly vifitation unimplor’d, 

And dictates to me flumbering j or infpires 
Eafy my unpremeditated verfe : 

Since firft this fubjeft for hcroick fong 
Pleas’d me long choofing, and beginning late j 
Not fedulous by nature to indite 
Wars, hitherto the only argument 

Ver. 26. long choofingy and beginning late\^ Milton 

intended pretty early to write an cpick poem, and propofed the 
ftory of king Arthur for the fubjed : But that was laid afide, 
probably for the reafons here intimated. The Paradt/e hoft he 
defigned at firft as a tragedy : It was not till long after, that he 
began to form it into an epick poem. And indeed, for feveral 
years, he was fo hotly engaged in the controverfies of the times, 
that he was not at Icifure to think of a work of this nature ; 
and did not begin to faftiion it in its prefent form, till after the 
Salmafuin controverfy which ended in 1655, and probably did 
not fet about the work in carneft, till after the Rejloration, fo 
that he was long choofing, and beginning late.'* Newton. 

Aubrey relates, in his manufeript account of Milton, pre- 
ferved in the Alhmolean Mufeum at Oxford, that the poet began 
his Paradife Loft about two years before the Rejioratmiy and 
completed it about three years after that event. 

Ver, 28. hitherto the only argument 

Herokk deem* d By the Moderns as well as by 
the Ancients ; wars being the principal fubje^ of all the hcroick 
poems from Homer down to this time. But Milton's fubjeft 
was different, and, whatever others may call it, we fee he 
reckons it himfclf An herokk poenty though he names it only A 
poem in his title-page. It is indeed, as Warburton moft excel- 
lently obferves in his Dindne Legation of Mofesy B. ii. f. 4, the 
third fpecies of epick pOetry. For juft as Virgil rivalled Homer, 
fo Milton emulated both. He found Homer pofTcfled of the 
province of morality y Virgil of politicks y and nothing left for him 
but that of religion, Ihis he feifed, as afpiring to (hare with 
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Heroick deem’d ; chief maftery to diffcdl 
With long and tedious havock fabled knights 30 
In battles feign’d j the better fortitude 
Of patience and heroick martyrdom 
Unfung ; or to deferibe races and games, 

Or tilting furniture, imblazon’d fliields, 

them in the government of the poetick world ; and, by means 
of the fupcrioiir dignity of his fubjeft, got to » the head of that 
triumvirate which took fo many ages in forming. Thefe arc 
the three fpecics of the epick poem ; for its largcft province is 
human adlion, which can be confidered but in a moral, a poli- 
tical, or religious view ; and thefe the three great creators of 
them ; for each of thefe poems was ftruck out at an heat, and 
came to perfedion from its firft cflay. Here then the grand 
feene is clofcd, and all farther improvements of the epick at an 
end. Newton. 

A cruel fentence indeed, as Dr. Warton juftly obferves ; and 
a very fevere Statute of Limitatmi! enough, if it had any 
foundation, to deftroy every future attempt of any exalted 
genius that might arife. But, in truth, the aflertion is totally 
groundlefs and chimerical. Each of the three poets might change 
the ftations here afligned to them. Homer might affume to him- 
fclf the province of politicks; Virgil, of morality; and Milton, 
of both ; who is alfo a ftrong proof that human adion is not the 
largcft fphere of epick poetry. Warton’s Pope, vol, iv, p, 378. 

Ver. 33, or to deferibe races and gamesf\ As the 

ancient poets have done; Homer in the twenty-third book of 
the Iliad y Virgil in the fifth book of the JEneidy and Statius in 
the fixth book of his Thehnid : Or tilts and tournnmentsy which 
are often the fubjed of the modern poets, as Ariofto, Spenfer, 
and the like, Newton. 

Ver, 34. hnblazotdd Jhieldsy\ The Italian 

poets in general are much too circumftantial about thefe trifling 
particulars. Rut I cannot help thinking, that Milton had prin- 
cipally in view Boiardo, who, in his catalogue of Agramante^s 
troops, gives a moft faftidious detail of imblaaonry, having for 

K4 
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Imprefles quaint, caparifons and fteeds, 

Bafes and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights 


above a hundred verfes together nothing elfe fcarcely but namci 
of warriours, and defcriptions of the devices and imprefles which 
they bore in their arms, Qrland, Innam^ B. ii. c. 29. Thyer. 

Ver. 3^. ImpreJJes quaint y\ Emblems and devices on the 
fhield, alluding to the name, the nature, or the fortune, of the 
wearer. Sir Henry Wotton obferves, that, at a tournament of 
which he was a fpedator at court, “ fome of the imprejet were 
fo darky that their meaning is not yet underftood ; unlcfs per- 
chance that were their meaning, not to be underftood.’* Thefc 
quaint and enigmatical emblems, often dark to all others, were 
known however to the ladies whom the knights ferved. 

Ibid. caparifons and fteedsy 

Bafes and tinfel trappings f\ The horfes of knights 
were covered with rich houfings that touched their feet, with 
hafesy as Milton calls them, from the French hasy abas, upon 
the ground : It is not eafy to comprehend, fays a learned and 
entertaining writer, how it was poflible to fight in fo embar- 
railing an equipage ; but the ancient feals prove it was the cuftom 
to do fo. See Mem. of Ancient Chivalry, p, 234. 

Ver, 36. gorgeous knights 

At joufi and tournament ;] The knights were moH 
fuperbly armed and equipped on thefc occafions. Sir H. Wotton 
feems to have thought it very indecorous, that, among the tillers 
at the tournament above-mentioned, fome caparifons, feen 
before, adventured to appear again upon the ftage with a little 
difguifement.'* 

The tournament is of French origin. The old romances are 
full of the defcriptions of joufi and tournament, performed at 
princely marriages, and other high folemnities. The joufi ufually 
meant the combat of lances between two perfons qn^y ; the 
tournament included all martial games. The combatants were 
called tilters from their running at each other with their lances opi 
horfeback. 
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At jouft and tournament ; then marfliall’d fcaft 
Serv’d up in hall with fewers and fenelhals ; 
The Ikill of artifice or office mean, 

Not that which juftly gives heroick name 40 
To perfon, or to poem. Me, of thefe 
Nor Ikiird nor ftudious, higher argument 
Remains ; fufficient of itfclf to raife 
That name, unlefs an age too late, or cold 

Vcr. 37. — marniall’d 

Serv'd up in hall nvith fewers, and fencflials ;] Here 
is another allufion to the magnificence of elder days ; the Mar» 
Jhal of the hall^ the Se^er^ and the SejuJhal^ having been officers 
of diflindlion in the houfes of princes and grcai men. From 
Minlhew’s Guide into Tongues it appears, that the Marjhal placed 
the guefls according to their rank, and Aiw that they were pro- 
perly ferved ; the Senjuer marched in before the meats, and 
arranged them on the table, and was originally called Ajfeour 
from the French uffeoiry to fet down, or place ; and the Scnejhal 
w,ii, the houfhold-fteward, a name of frequent occurrence in old 
Law-books, and fo in French Le grand Sene/chal de France,** 
fynonymous with our Lord high Jienvard of the king*s 
houihold,’-* 

Ver. 41. Mi'f of thefe 

Nor fkilPd] The ufual conftru( 5 ^ion in Englifh is, 

Jh tiled 7/7 a thing;’* but the Latin conftru^iion is, peritus 
alicujus reid^ Lord Monboddo. 

The conftruftion, here adopted by Milton, occurs in Haring- 
ton’s Ariofoy c. i^. ft. 42. 

As holy men of humane manners Jhilled, 

Ver. 44, unlefs an age too late^ or cold 

Climatey'] He has a thought of the fame kind in 
^is Reafon of Church Gonjernmenty B. ii, fpeaking of cpick 
poems : « If to the inftindf of nature, and the imboldening of 
^tt, aught may be trufted ; and that there be nothing ad'verfe in 
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Climate, or years, damp my intended wing 45 
Deprcfs’d; and much they may, if all be mine. 
Not hers, who brings it nightly to my ear. 

The fun was funk, and after him the ftar 
Of Hefperus, whofe office is to bring 
Twilight upon the earth, ffiort arbiter jo 

’Twixt day and night, and now from end to end 
Night’s hemifphere had veil’d the horizon round: 
When Satan, who late fled before the threats 
Of Gabriel out of Eden, now improv’d 
In meditated fraud and malice, bent 
On Man’s deftrudion, maugre what might hap 
Of heavier on himfelf, fcarlefs return’d. 

By night he fled, and at midnight return’d 
From compaffing the earth j cautious of day. 


%nf climate j or the fate of this age, it haply would be no rafhnefs, 
from an equal diligence and inclination, to prefent the like offer 
in our own ancient ftories.” 

Or years, damp 8cc^ For he was near fixty when this poem 
was publilhed. And it is furprifing that, at that time of life, 
and after fuch troublcfome days as he had paffed through, ho 
lltould have fo much poetical fire remaining. Newton. 

Ver. 50. Jhort arbiter 

*T^vixt day and night, ^ I'his expreffion was pro- 
bably borrowed from the beginning of Sidney’s Arcadia, where, 
fpeaking of the fun about the time of the equinox, he calls him 

an indiflferent arbiter between the night and the day.” 

Newton. 

Ver. 58. return* d 

From compaffing the earth)] Sat Job, i. 7. And 
the Lord faid unto Satan, Whence comeji thou f Then Satan an- 
fwered the Lord, and faid, F rotn going to and fro in the earthy 
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Since Uriel, regent of the fun, defcried 6o 
His entrance, and forewarn’d the Cherubim 
That kept their watch ; thence full of anguifli 
driven. 

The fpace of feven continued nights he rode 
With darknefs ; thrice the equinodiial line 


and from walking up and down in it.** And in Sylvefter*« Du 
Bart^ i62Ij p. 896, the paflage is thus vcrhficd : 

I come, faid he, from walking in and out. 

And compnjjing the earthlie ball about.** 

Ver. 65. The /pace of fenjen continued nights he rode 

With darknefs', &c.] It was about noon that 
Satan came to the earth, and, having been difeovered by Uriel, 
he was driven out of Paradife the fame night, as we read in book 
the fourth. From that time he was a whole week in continual 
darknefs for fear of another difeovery. Thrice the cquinoBial line 
he circled; he travelled on with the night three times round the 
equator ; he was three days moving round from eafl: to weft as 
the fun does, but always on the oppofite fide of the globe in 
darknefs. Tour times cro/s*d the car of night from pole to pole ; 
did not move direiftly on with the night as before, but crofted 
over from the northern to the fouthern, and from the fouthern to 
the northern pole. Tra^erfng each colure. As the equinodlial 
line or equator is a great circle encompafling the earth from call 
to weft and from weft to eaft again : fo the colures are two great 
circles, interfedling each other at right angles in the poles of the 
world, and encompafling the earth from north to fouth, and from 
fouth to north again : and therefore, as Satan was moving from 
pole to pole, at the fame time the car of night was moving from 
taft to weft, if he would keep ftill in the lhade of night as he 
defired, he could not move in a ftraight line, but mull move ob. 
liquely, and thereby crofs the two colures. We have expreflfed 
ourfelves as plainly as we can for the fake of thofe readers, who 
are not acquainted with thefe aftronomical terms ; and the fadl 
in ftiort is, that Satan was three days compafting the earth frotn 
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He circled; four times crofs’d the car of night 65 
From pole to pole, traverfing each colure ; 

On the eighth return’d ; and, on the coaft averfe. 
From entrance or Cherubick watch, by Health 
Found unfufpedled way. There was a place. 
Now not, though fin, not time, firft wrought the 
change, 70 

Where Tigris, at the foot of Paradife, 

Into a gulf (hot under ground, till part 
Rofe up a fountain by the tree of life : 

In with the river funk, and with it rofe 
Satan, involv’d in rifing mift ; then fought 7; 
Where to lie hid ; fea he had fearch’d, and land, 
From Eden over Pontus and the pool 

eaft to weft, and four days from north to fouth, but ftlll kept 
always in the (hade of night ; and, after a whole week's peregri. 
nation in this manner, on |he eighth night returned by ftealth 
into Paradife. Newton. 

Vcr. 65’. the car of Sec Mr# 

Warton's note on In Quint, No'v, v, yo ; and add Petrarch's ex.. 
prclTion ; 

Notte '1 carro ftellato in giro mena." 

Ver. 75. involv'd in rifing nitjiy'] Homer, IL i. 359. 

dnlv tzro?n>?? «?vo5, r,W Nkwton. 

And, as Mr. Stillingflcet obferves. Hymn, in Merc^ v, 141# 



Avpn 07 rci)pt»v waAiyxto?, i)VT* 

Ver. 77, From Eden overPoniusy &c.] As we had before an 
aftronomical, fo here we have a geographical, account of Satan’s 
peregrinations. He fearch'd both fea and land, northward from 
Eden over Pontus, Pontus Euxinus, the Euxine Sea, now the 
Black Sea, above Conftantinople, and the pool Mteotis, Palus 
Mffiotis above the Black Sea^ up beyond the river Ob, Ob or Oby, 
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MiBOtis, up beyond the river Ob; 

Downward as far antardick ; and in length, 
Well: from Orontes to the ocean barr’d So 

At Darien ; thence to the land where flows 
Ganges and Indus : Thus the orb he roam’d 
With narrow fearch ; and with infpedlion deep 
Confidcr’d every creature, which of all 
Moll opportune might ferve his wiles ; and found 
The Serpent fubtlcll: beafl: of all the field. 86 

a great river of Mufeovy near the northern pole. Donvn^vail 
as fur antnrSlkh^ as far fouthward ; the northern hcmifphere 
being elevated on our globes, the north is called /// and the fouth 
donxm'wards ; antarttick fouth the contrary to arilic north from 
the Bear, the inoft confpicuous conftellafion near the north 
pole ; but no particular place is mentioned near the fouth pole, 
there being all fca or land unknown. And in lengthy as north is 
up and fouth i<5 down, fo in length is call or weft ; <wej} from 
Orontes, a river of Syria, weftward of Eden, running into the 
Mediterranean, to the ocean harr'd at Darien, the idhmus of 
Darien in the Weft-Indies, a neck of land that joins North and 
South America together, and hinders the ocean as it were with 
a bar from flowing between them ; and the metaphor of the ocean 
hair'd is an allufion to Job xxxviii. lo, and Jet bars to the 
fea.” Thence to the land ‘where f' ws Gangis and Indus, thence 
to the Eaft- Indies : Thus the orb he roam'd, Newton. 

Ver. 86. The Serpent fublleft heaf of all the feld,'\ So Mofes, 
Gen. iii. I. Now the ferpent was more fubtle than any bead 
of the field The fuhtlety of the ferpent is commended like wife 
Ariftotle and other Naturalifts : And therefore he was the 
fitter inftrument for Satan, becaufe (as Milton fays agreeably 
''Tth the doctrine of the bell Divines) any Heights in him might 
fic thought to proceed from his native wit and fubtlety; but, ob- 
ferved in other creatures, might the eafier beget a fufpicion of a 
diabolical power ading within them, beyond their natural fenfe, 

Newton* 
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Him after long debate, irrefolute 
Of thoughts revolv’d, his final fcntcnce chofe 
Fit veffel, fittcft imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dark fuggcftions hide 90 
From Iharpeft fight : for, in the wily fnake 
Whatever Heights, none would fufpicious mark, 
As from his wit and native fubtlety 
Proceeding; which, in other beafts obfcrv’d, 
Doubt might beget of diabolick power 95 
Adtive within, beyond the fenfc of brute. 

Thus he refolv’d, but firfl: from inward grief 
His burfting paffion into plaints thus pour’d. 

O Earth, how like to Heaven, if not preferr’d 
More juftly, feat worthier of Gods, as built 100 

/ 

Ver. 89. • ' — fiteji imp of frnudf^ Fitteft Jiock to 

graft his devilifli fraud upon, fays Hume. I'he word indeed is 
derived from the Weldi impy a Ihoot. And thus Chaucer, MoTih*$ 
Trot, V. 68. 

Of feble trees there comith wretched impesd* 

Dr. Johnfon, in his Didionary, confiders the word in Milton as 
meaning a fubaltern de^il ; probably in allufion to the vulgar ex* 
preffion, The devil and his impid* 

•Ver. 99* If not pref err'd 

More juftly y &c.] I reckon this panegyrick upon 
the Earth among the lefs perfect parts of the poem. The be- 
ginning is extravagant, and what follows is not confident with 
what the author had faid before, in his defeription of Satan’s 
paffage among the ftars and planets, which are faid then to ap- 
pear to him as other worlds inhabited. See B. iii. 566. The 
imagination, that all the heavenly bodies were created for the 
4 ake of the Earth, was natural to human ignorance ; and human 
vanity might find its account in it : but neither of thefe could 
infig/enc€ Satan* He y l in. 
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With fecond thoughts, reforming what was old ! 
For what God, after better, worfe would build ? 
Terreftrial Heaven, danc’d round by other Heavens 
That Ihine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 
Fight above light, for thee alone, as feems, 105 
In thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of facred influence ! As God in Heaven 
Is center, yet extends to all ; fo thou. 

Centring, receiv’d: from all thofe orbs : in thee. 
Not in themfelves, all their known virtue appears 
Productive in herb, plant, and nobler birth m 
Of creatures animate with gradual life 

As it is common with people to undervalue what they have 
forfeited and loft by their folly and wickednefs, and to overvalue 
any good that they hope to attain ; fo Satan is here made to 
queftion whether Earth be not preferable to Heaven : but this is 
fpoken of Earth in its primitive and original beauty before the 
Fall. As Mr. I'hyer obferves, Spenfer has the very fame thought 
upon a like occafton ; for, deferibing the gardens furrounding the 
temple of Venus, he fays. Faery v. x, 23. 

That if the happy fouls which do poflefs 
The Elyfian fields, and live in lading blifs, 

Should happen this with living eye to fee, 

7 'hey fooii would loath their leffer happinefs/' 

But Satan concludes that Earth muft be beft, becaufe it wa» 
created laft ; 

‘‘ For what God, after better, worfe would build F* 

A fophiftical argument worthy of Satan, and for the Tame reafon 
Man would be better than Angels. But Satan was willing to 
mfinuate imperfection in God, as if he had mended his hand by 
Creation, and as if all the works of God were not perfect in 
^heir kinds, and in their degrees, and for the ends for which 
they were intended. Newton. 
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Of growth, fenfe, rcafon, all fumm’d up in Man. 
With what delight could I have walk’d thee round, 
If I could joy in aught, fwcet interchange nj 
Of hill, and valley, rivers, woods, and plains, 
Now land, now fca, and fliores with foreft crown’d. 
Roc ks, dens, and caves ! But I in none of thefe 
Find place or refuge; and the more I fee 
Pleafurts about me, Ib much more I feel 120 
Torment within me, as from the hateful fiege 
Of contraries : all good to me becomes 
Bane, and in Heaven much worie would be my 
date. 

But neither here feck I, no nor in Heaven 
To dwell, unlefs by maftcring Heaven’s Supreme; 

Vcr. I 13. Of grorii:th, fevfey reojun, nil fmnm^ d 2ip in Ma7u'\ 
'lilt* three kinds of life, nfing as it were by Heps, the vegetable, 
animal, and rational ; of all which Man partakes, and he only ; 
he grows as plants, minerals, and all things inanimate ; he lives 
as all other animated creatures, but is over and above endued 
with reafon, Richardson. 

Vcr. 1 19. ¥vid place or yifuge f\ Dr. Bentley believes that 
the author gave it Find place of refuge : Another learned gentle- 
man propofes to read Find peace or refuge : but it may be under- 
ftood thus, lut I in none of thefe find place to dwell in or refuge 
from Divine Vengeance, And this fenfe feems to be confirmed 
by what follows. 

But neither here feek I, no nor In Heaven 

To dwell, 

Nor hope to be myfelf lefs mifcrable.** 

that is (as Dr. Greenwood adds) I find no place to d^njell hercy for 
I do not feek or defire it ; and 1 expert no refuge y becaufc I 
cannot Jyfc to be lefs mifetable^ Newton. 
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Nor hope to be myfelf lefs miferable 126 

By what I feek, but others to rhake fuch 
As I, though thereby worfe to me redound ; 

For only ih deftroying I find eafe 
To my relentlefs thoughts; and, him deftroyed. 
Or won to what may work his utter lofs, 131 
For whom all this was made, all this will foon 
Follow, as to him link’d in weal or woe; 

In woe then ; that deftru£tion wide may range : 
To me (hall be the glory foie among 135 

The infernal Powers, in one day to have marr’d 
What he. Almighty ftyl’d, fix nights and days 
Continued making ; jand who knows how long 
Before had been contriving ? though perhaps 
Not longer than fince I, in one night, freed 140 
From fervitude inglorious well nigh half 
The angelick name, and thinner left the throng 
Of his adorers ; He, to be aveng’d, 


Ver* 127, — — — lut others to make fuch 

As I,] It is true, as Dr. Bentley remarks^ that 
the fyntax requires to make fuch as me :** But may not the 
verb fubftantive am be underftood, to make others fuch as I 
am and is fuch an abbreviation uncommon ? NfiWToK. 

Such an abbreviation is not uncommon! And the fyntax is 
ft ill right ; the pronoun I being the nominative cafe to the verb‘ 
underftood, and not the accufetive govt^rned of make, 

^cr. 150. - and^ him deftrtyedf'] Milton 

fometimes ufes the oblique cafe, inftcad of the nominativer, in 
the ablative al^ohite.^^ Thus, in B. vii. 142, m difpoirefs^d.** 
Again, in Sam/on^ v* 461, me overthrown.** , But, in general, 
he obferves the Englilh form of adapting the nominative to what . 
‘8 called the cafe abfolute. 
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And to repair his numbers thus impair’d, 
Whether fuch virtue fpent of old now fail’d 145 
More Angels to create, if they at kail 
Are his created, or, to fpite us more, 

Determin’d to advance into our room 
A creature form’d of earth, and him endow. 
Exalted from fo bafe original, 150 

With heavenly fpoils, our fpoils : What he de- 
creed. 

He eftedled ; Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world, and earth his feat. 

Him lord pronounc’d ; and, O indignity ! 
Subjected to his fervice angel-wings, 15J 

And flaming minifters to watch and tend 
Their earthy charge : Of thefe the vigilance 
I dread •, and, to elude, thus wrapt in miff 
Of midnight vapour glide obfeure, and pry 
In every bufh and brake, where hap may find 169 
The ferpent lleeping ; in whofe mazy folds 

Ver, 146. //' they at leafl 

Are his creotedy'] He queftions whether the Angels 
were created by God ; lie had before afferted that they were nut, 
to the Angels themfelves, B. v. 859. 

We know no time when we were not as now ; 

“ Know none before us, felf..begot, fclf-rais’d 
“ By our own quickening power/' Newton. 

Ver. 156. And 7ninijicrs'\ His Angels are ^fiarning 

fired* Pfalm civ. 4. Hume. 

Ver. 157, Their earthy charge .*] Ffalm. xci, 1 1. He fhall 
g 2 <ve his angels charge onjer thee to keep thee in all thy ways." 

, Ver. 1 61. in mazy fold s^ Dr. Bentley 

reads, in his mazy folds/' Newton, 
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To hide me, and the dark intent I brinff. 

O foul defeent ! that I, who erft contended 
With Gods to fit the highefi, am now con- 
firain’d 

Into a beaft ; and, mix’d with beftial flime, i 6 ; 
Th is effence to incarnate and imbrutc, 

That to the highth of Deity afpir'd ! 

But what will not ambition and revenge 
Dcfcend to ? Who afpires, muh: down as low 
As high he foar’d ; obnoxious, Jfirft or laft, 170 

Ver. 164. no<w conflrain^d The 

conftriiftion is, am now forced into a bead, and to incarnate, 

The verb conftrain'd governs both the members ; and there arc 
innumerable inftances (as Mr. Richardfon obferves) in Milton, 
and in the beft Latin and Greek poets, of the fame verb govern- 
ing in one member of the period a noun ^ r. and in the other a 
verb Newton. 

Ver. 166. Thh (^jfence to incarnate and imbruie,^ See Mr, 
Warton’s note on C omits, v. 468. 

Ver. 169. nvho afpires, muji down as hnjj 

As high he foaAd ;] Rather muft Jink as low,** 
fays Dr. Bentley, becaufe it is better to have fome verb in the 
oppofition than the adverb do^un. But yet this way of fpeaking 
is agreeable to what Milton fays in B. x. 503. 

But up, and enter now into full blifs.** 

both places the adverbs are ufed as verbs, or fome verb of 
niotion is to be fupplied in the fenfe. Pearce, 

fhere is a moft beautiful inllance of the ufc of fuch adverbs 
for verbs in Shakfpeare*s fecond part of Hen» IV. 

For now a time is come to mock at form ; 

Henry the fifth is crown*d: up. Vanity! 
royal State !** Newton, 
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To bafeft things. Revenge, at firft though fweet, 
Bitter ere long, back on itfelf recoils ; 

it ; I reck not, fo it light well aim’d. 

Since higher I fall Ihort, on him who next, 
Provokes my envy, this new favourite 175 
Of Heaven, this man of clay, fon of defpite. 
Whom, us the more to fpite, his Maker rais’d 

Ver. 1 7 1 . at firft though faucet , 

Bitter ere lovgy hack 011 itfelf recoils The fame 
fentiment as in Comus, v. 593. 

But evil on itfelf (hall back recoil.** 

Ver. 173. Let if;] Let revenge recoil on itfelf, I reck uot, 
1 value not, fo it light avell aim'd) fince higher I fall Jhort, on 
him <who next pronjokes my ennjy, fo it light on Man, fince I cannot 
accomplilh my revenge on God. A truly diabolical fentiment 
this. So he can but be any ways revenged, he does not value 
though his revenge recoil on himfelf. New roN» 

Ver. 176. fe>tt of defpitef] *Tis a 

Hebraifm by which wicked men are termed fons of Belial) Deut. 
xiii. 13 j valiant men, fans of courage) II Sam. ii, 7 > untamc- 
able bealls, fons of pride. Job xli. 24. ; the difciples, of light, 
Luke xvi. 8. So Satan calls man the fon of difpite, the offspring 
of hatred and envy, created to encrcafe his prnifhment, by feeing 
this man of clay fubftituted into that glorious flat ion of him for^ 
lorn, oiitcafi of Heaven* Hume. 

I have often wondered that this fpeech of Satan’s cfcaped the 
particular obfervation of Addifon. There is not in my opinion 
any one in the whole book that is worked up with greater judge- 
ment, or better fuited to the charafter of the fpcaker. There is 
all the horrour and malignity of a fiend-like Spirit exprelTed, and 
yet this is fo artful'y tempered with Satan’s hidden ftarts of rc- 
colledion upon the meannefs and folly of what he was going to 
undertake, as plainly Ihow the remains of the Arch- Angel, and 
the ruins of a fuperiour nature. T h y e r . 
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From drift : Spite then with fpite is beft repaid. 

So i'aying, through each thicket dank or dry, 
Like a black mift low-creeping, he held on igo 
His midnight-fearch, where fooneft he might find 
The I'crpent : him faft-lleeping foon he found 
In labyrinth of many a round fclf-roll’d, 

Hib head themidft, well ftor’d with fubtle wiles: 
Not yet in horrid (hade or difmal den, jgj 

Nor nocent yet ; but, on the grafty herb, 

Feailefs unfear’d he llept : in at his mouth 
The Devil enter’d j and his brutal fenfc. 

In heart or head, pofleftlng, foon infpir’d 
With ad: intclligcntial ; but his fleep 190 

Difturb’d not, waiting clofe the approach of morn. 
Now, when as fiicred light began to dawn 


Vor. 178. Sjiite then auilh is hejl repaid.'\ 

iCfchylus, Froineth. v. 944. 

Gvlciii Richardson, 

Vcr. 186. Nor iw ;] 'Ihus it is in the fecond and in 

the fubrequent editions ; In the full edition it is, Nof nocent 
yet.’' Newton. 


Ibid. 

Virgil, 

Ver, 


So we have in 

graminis herbam/' £c/. v. 26. Ntwton. 

187. in at his month 


The De^il enter'd-, &c.] Mr. Stillingflcct here 
refers to Homer, //. xvii. 210, 


AT fjll¥ *'Ap 7 ii 

Ani/o; invoAio?* wAi5<r9iit ^ upa. ol ^sAf* 

AAxr}{ nut cOsptof. 

^ Ver. 192. nvhen as /acred light ScQ,'\ This is the morn. 

of the ninth day, as far we can reckon the time in this poem ; 
^ great part of the adion lying out of the fphere of day. The 

L 3 
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In Eden on the humid flowers, that breath’d 
Their morning incenfe, when all things, that 
breathe, 194 

From the Eartli’s great altar fend up filent praife 
To the Creator, and his noftrils fill 
With grateful fmell, forth came the human pair, 
And join’d their vocal worflaip to the quire 

firft day we reckon that wherein Satan came to the earth; tlic 
fpace of feven days after that he was coailing round the earth ; 
he comes into Paradife again liy night, and this is the beginning 
of the ninth day, and the lall of man’s innocence and happinefs. 

The morning is often called f acred by the poets, becaufe that 
time is ufually allotted to facrificc and devotion, as Eullathiiis 
fays in his remarks on Homer. Newton. 

Vcr. 193. In Edett on the humtd jio^vers^ that breath’d 
/ T heir morning incenfe, aAjhe?i nil things ^ that breathe ^ ] 

Here Milton gives to the Englilh word breathe, which is gene- 
rally ufed in a more confined fenfe, the extenfive fignification ot 
the Latin fpirare\ imitating perhaps Spenfer, Faer, Qji^ i, iv. 38. 

With pleafance of the breathing fields yfed.” 

Thyer. 

This beautiful pafifage in Milton, has been the parent of two 
elegant imitations. For thus Pope, in his MrJJiah, 

See, Nature haftes her earlicft wreathes to bring, 

With all the incenfe of the b) Lathing fpring.'* 

And Gray, in his Elegy, 

** 'rhe breezy call of incenfe ^breathing ?nornd* 

Compare Sir Richard Temped ’s Entertnimncnt of Solltarineffi, 
1649, p. 10. Morning Thoughts. — The flonjjers draw forth 
their feverall flames and beauties, offering Jnveet incenfe from then 
fragrant bofomes.” — 

Vcr, 197. With grateful fmell, I'his is in the ftylc of the 
Eaftern poetry. So it is faid, “ The Lord finelled a fwcet 
ftvour.’* Gen, viii. 21, 1 ;>Jewton. 
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Of creatures wanting voice ; that done, partake 
The fcafon, prime for fwectcfl: feents and airs : 200 
Then commune, how that day they befi: may ply 
Their growing work : for much their work out- 
grew 

The hands’ dcfpatch of tvv'o gardening fo wide, 
And Eve firft to her hulband thus began. 

Adam, well may we labour ftill to drefs 205 
This garden, ftill to tend plant, herb, and flower. 
Our plcafant tafk enjoin’d ; but, till more hands 
Aid us, the work under our labour grows, 
Luxurious by reftraint ; what we by tlay 
Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind, 210 
One night or two with wanton growth derides 
Tending to wild. Thou therefore now advile. 
Or bear what to my mind firll: thoughts prefent: 
Let us divide our labours; thou, where choice 
Leads thee, or where mofl: needs, whether to 
wind 215 

The woodbine round this arbour, or diredl 
The clafping ivy where to climb; while I, 

Vcr. 211, Ofie vight or tavo m)ith 'Xvanto?i gro-wth derides 

Tending to xvtld.'] This is an improvement upoi\ 
Virgil, Georg, ii, 20, 

Et quantum longis carpent armenta diebus, 

Exigua tantum gelidus ros node reponet.*' 

Ver. 213. Or bear] So it is in the fecond edition ; but in 
the fird, Or he ard’ Either will do ; and wc find fometimes 
the one, and fometimes the other, in the following editions. 
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In yonder fpring of rofcs intermix’d 
With myrtle, find what to rcdrefs till noon : 
For, while fo near each other thus all day 
Our talk we choofe, what wonder if fo near 
Looks intervene and fmiles, or objeft new 
Cafual difcourfe draw on ; which intermits 
Our day’s work, brought to little, though begun 
Early , and the hour of fupper comes unearn’d ? azj 
To whom mild anfwer Adam thus return’d. 
Sole Eve, afibciate foie, to me beyond 

Ver. 221. n.vonder if fo near 

Looks intervene and fmiles The repetition, fo 
near, is extremely beautiful, fays Mr, Stillingfleet ; and natu. 
rally comes in here, as the chief intent of Eve’s fpeech was to 
perfuade Adam to let her go from him ; She therefore dwells oi] 
fo ?ieary as the great obftaclc to their working to any purpofc j 

For while fo ?iear each other thus all day 
Our talk we choofc, what wonder if fo near 
Looks intervene and fmiles, Seed’ 

Vcr. 227. Sole E^'e, aff-iciate (o\ey~\ As flic had the name 
of E^ey upon account of her being the mother of all li‘viNgi 
Gen. iii. 20 ; the epithet foie is as properly applied to E^Cy as 
to ajfociaie, Pearce. 

Ibid. to beyond 

Compare] Dr. Newton here fays, that Milton has 
converted the verb compare into a noun. But compare had been 
employed for comparifon by preceding poets ; and therefore Milton 
often ufes it. Many inftances occur in this poem. See alfo his 
Samfon AgonifeSy v. 556. Thus Spenfer, Britain's Ida, c. v. 
ver. 67. 

Beyond compare fuch nothing is terreftrial,*> 

And Shakfpeare, Trail, and Creff, A. iii, S, ii. 

Full of protell, and oath, and big compared* 
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Compare above all living creatures dear ! 

Well hall: thou motion’d, well thy thoughts em- 
ploy’d, 

How we might bell fulfil the work which here 
God hath alTign’d us j nor of me lhalt pafs 
Unprais’d : for nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to fludy houfhold good. 

And good works in her hulband to promote. 

Yet not fo llriiftly hath our Lord impos’d ijj 
Labour, as to debar us when we need 
Refrelhment, whether food, or talk between. 
Food of the mind, or this fweel intercourfc 
Of looks and fmiles j for fmiles from realbn flow. 
To brute denied, and are of love the food ; 2+0 

Love, not the lowell end of human life. 

For not to irkfomc toil, but to delight, 

He made us, and delight to reafon join’d. 

Thefc paths and bowers doubt not but our joint 
hands 

Will keep from wildernefs with eafe, as wide 245 


Again, in his Poems : 

Making a compliment of proud compare 
With fun and moon.’^ 

Ver. 244. Thcfe paths] So it is in all the early editions, 
^ill that of Tonfon in 17 n, which reads “ The paths;'* a 
niiilake which has been followed by Tickell, Fenton, and 
Bentley. 

Ver. 245. Will keep from wildernefs avith eafe^] From n.vildm 
V^fs ; as in Meafure for Meafure, A. iii. S. i. 

For fuch a warped flip of nvildernefs 
Ne'er ilTued from his blood.*’ 
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As we need walk, till younger hands ere long 
Aflift us : But, if much converfe perhaps 
Thee fatiatc, to fhort abfence I could yield : 

For folitude fometimcs is heft fociety. 

And fhort retirement urges fweet return. 2jo 
But other doubt pofTcircs me, left harm 
Befall thee fever’d from me ; for thou know’ft 
What hath been warn’d us, what malicious foe 
Envying our happinefs, and of his own 
Defpairing, feeks to work us woe and fhame 255 
By fly aflault ; and fomcwherc nigh at hand 
Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope to find 
His wifh and heft advantage, us afunder ; 
Hopclefs to circumvent us join’d, where each 
To other fpeedy aid might lend at need : 260 

Whether his firft defign be to withdraw 
Our fealty from God, or to difturb 


And in Beaumont and Fletcher’s MauP$ Trng, A. v. S, ii, 

'fhis keeps night here, 

And throws an unknown nxnldernefs about me.” 

Ver. 249. h heji foc{rtyy'\ As Scipio faid, 

Ne<ver lefs alone than nvhen alone » Nunquam minus folus 
quam cum folus.” Newton. 

There is a paffage in the Arcadia fomething like this : Your 
excellencies have power to make cities envy thefe woods, and 
folitarinefs to be accounted the faveeteji company B» iii. p. 409. 

Bowle. 

Ver. 250. And retirement urges Juoeet reinrn.] Re- 
tirement, though but fhort, makes the return fweet : The word 
jirges is to be referred to retirement only, and not to the epithet, 
which Adam feems to annex to it, only becaufe he could not 
bear to think of a long one, Pearce, 
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Conjugal love, than which perhaps no blifs 
Enjoy’d by us excites his envy more; 

Or this, or worfe, leave not the hiithful fide 265 
That gave thee being, ftill (hades thee, and 
protebbs. 

The wife, where danger or diflionour lurks, 
Safeftand feemliert by her huftiand flays. 

Who guards her, or with her the woril endures. 

To whom the virgin majelly of Eve, 270 
As one who loves, and fome unkindncls meets, 
With fweet auflere compofure thus replied. 

Vcr. 270. the virgin 7 nnj<fly of isiv,] I'he ancients 

iifed the word njjrgin with more latitude than we, as Virgil calls 
Pafiphac -virgin^ after lire had had three children, Eclog, vi. 47. 
And Ovid calls Medea “ adultera <virgoE* Epiil. 

133* 

It is put here to denote beauty, bloom, fwcetners, modcfly, 
and all the amiable charaders which are ufually found in a virgin, 
and thefe with matron majefty : What a pidure ! 

Richardson. 

It is probable, that Milton adopted this adjodivc fenfe of the 
word ^/irgin from the Italian ^iron/ale, which is an epiiliet very 
frequent in their poets when dd'eribing beauty, modelly, d'C. 

'I'lIYER. 

It Is not uncommon in our own poets. Thus, in The IVe^kefl 
gOL-th to the Wall, i6oo. 

I h.uie noted in her, from her birth, 

A llraunge ciinated kind of curtcfio, 

An affable, inclining Icnitie, 

With fuch a ‘vu gin ineekneOi* to rcg'ard, 

A^id in Shirley’s Doubtful //<?/>, 1692, 

— ‘‘ Her njirgin fwcctncfs makes me 

Hcf juft ijdmirer.’' 
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Offspring of Heaven and Earth, and all Earth’s 
Lord ! 

That fuch an enemy we have, who feeks 
Our ruin, both by thee inform’d I learn, 27; 
And from the parting Angel over-heard, 

As in a fhady nook I ftood behind, 

Juft then return’d at fhut of evening flowers. 
But, that thou fhouldft my flrmnefs therefore 
doubt 

Ver. 278. JfiJ} then returnUi at Jhut of evening 
What a natural notation of evening is this I And a proper time 
for her, who had gone forth atnvig her fuuts and Jlo-iversy 
B, viii. 44. to return. But we muft not conceive that Eve is 
fpeaking of the evening laft paft, for this was a week ago. 
Satan was caught tempting Eve in a dream, and fled out of 
Paradife that night ; and with this ends book the fourth. After 
he had fled out of Paradife, he was ranging round the world 
feven days ; but we have not any account of Adam and Eve, 
excepting only on the firft of thofe days, which begins with the 
beginning of book the fifth, wliere Eve relates her dream ; that 
day at noon the Angel Raphael comes down from Heaven ; the 
Angel and Adam difeourfe together till evening, and they part 
at the end of book the eighth. There arc fix days therefore 
paft in filencc, and we hear no more of Adam and Eve, till Satan 
had ftolen again into Paradife. Newton. 

This notation of time has been beautifully imitated by Mr. 
War ton ; who begins his Triumph of Ifs with the following 
couplet : 

On clojing flowers when genial gales difFufe 
The fragrant tribute of refrcfhing dews’ ' 

Compare alfo Browne’s Brit, Baft, B. v. S. v. i6i6. 

— “ The day is woxen olde, 

“ And ’gins to Jhut in with the marigolded* 
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To God or thee, becaufe we have a foe aSo 
May tempt it, I expedled not to hear. 

His violence thou fear’ft not, being fuch 
As we, not capable of death or pain. 

Can either not receive, or can repel. 284 

His fraud is then thy fear j which plain infers 
7diy equal fear, that my firm faith and love 
Can by his fraud be flrakcn or feduc’d ; 
Thoughts, which how found they harbour in thy 
breaft, 

Adam, mif-thoiight of her to thee fo dear? 289 
To whom with healing words Adam replied. 
Daughter of God and Man, immortal Eve ! 

Ver, 282. His <viilcnce thou fear'Jl 7 joty'\ Adam had not faid 
fo cxprefbly, but had implied as much in enlarging particularly 
upon his Jly n (fault, v. 256, See, Newton. 

Ver. 289. Adam, fuif-t bought of her to thee fo dear s"'] Dr. 
Bentley fays that thefe words exprefs Adam's affedion to her, 
and not her’s to him, as the fenfe requires: He therefore read,. — > 
to thee fotrue? But Milton gave it dear, and made Eve he; c 
allude to what Adam had faid of her in ver. 227. 

tQ nie beyond 

“ Compare above all living creatures dear,** 

If I am fo dear to you, as you faid, hoav can you thus think ami/s 
0/ 7 ne F This was a good argument in Eve's mouth. Pearce. 

Ver. 291, Daughter of God and Man, immortal Enoe As 
Eve had called Adam Offspring of Henaoen and Earth, as made 
hy God out of the dull of the Earth ; fo Adam calls Eve 
Daughter of God and Man, as made by God out of Man ; and 
acknowledges her to be immortal, as Ihe had faid herfclf, v, 285, 
lhat they were not capable of death or pain \ but only fo long as 
hie was ffom fin and blame: ‘‘ integer vitae, fcelerifque 
purus,” Plor, Qd, I, xxii. i. Newton, 
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For fuch thou art ; from fin and blame entire : 
Not diffident of thee do I diffuade 
Thy abfence from my fight, but to avoid 
The attempt itfelf, intended by our foe. 295 
For he who tempts, though in vain, at leaft 
afperfes 

The tempted with diflionour foul ; fuppos’d 
Not incorruptible of faith, not proof 
Againft temptation : Thou thyfelf with fcorn 
And anger wouldfi: refcnt the offer’d wrong, 300 
Though ineffecflual found : rnifdcem not then, 
If fuch affront I labour to avert 
From thee alone, which on us both at once 
The enemy, though bold, will hardly dare ; 

Or daring, firfl on me the affault fhall light. 305 
Nor thou his malice and falfe guile contemn ; 
Subtle he needs mull: be, who could fcduce 
Angels ; nor think fuperfluous others aid. 

I, from the influence of thy looks, receive 
Accefs in every virtue; in thy fight 310 

More wife, more watchful, flronger, if need were 
Of outward ftrength ; while ihame, thou look- 
ing on. 

Shame to be overcome or over-reach’d. 

Would utmoft vigour raife, and rais’d unite. 

Ver. 312. nx'hile fiame^ thou lookmg ofiy~\ Milton 

often ufes the nominative cafe abfolute, as the Greeks do ; which 
whether it (hould be called a cafe abfolute, or an ellipfis, we 
leave to the Grammarians to determine. Jortin. 

Ver. 314. and raised unite, ^ Would unite 

and add vigour to ^i/domy watchfulness y and every virtue men- 
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Why fhouldft not thou like fcnfe within thee feel 
When I am prefent, and thy trial choofe 316 
With me, beft witnefs of thy virtue tried ? 

So fpake domeftick Adam in his care 
And matrimonial love ; but Eve, who thought 
Lefs attributed to her faith fincere, 320 

Thus her reply with accent fweet renew’d. 

If this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circuit ftraiten’d by a foe. 

Subtle or violent, we not endued 

Single with like defence, wherever met ; 325 

How are we happy, ftill in fear of harm ? 

But harm precedes not fin : only our foe. 
Tempting, affronts us with his foul efteem 
Of our integrity : his foul efteem 


tioned before. If this be not the meaning, It mull be under- 
ftood thus, Would raife the utmoft vigour, and unite and colled 
it all when raifed. Newton. 

Ver. 316. thy trial^ hen ton reads the 

trial.'* 

Vcr. 318. domejhck Adam] This epithet feems to 

allude to what Adam had faid in ver. 232. 

nothing lovelier can be found 

In woman than to fludy houlhold good, 

“ And good works in her hufband to promote.** 

Domejiick in his care, may fignify here one who has a careful 
regard to the good of his family ; and all this fpeech of Adam’s 
'vas intended for the fecurity of his wife. Pearce, 

Y^r. 320. Lefs attributed] That is, too little; an elegant 
Latinifm, Richardson, 
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Sticks no diftionour on our front, but turns 330 
Foul on himfelf ; then wherefore fliunn’d or 
fear’d 

By us ? who rather double honour gain 
From his furmife prov’d falfe j find peace within, 
Favour from Heaven, our witnefs, from the event. 
And what is faith, love, virtue, unaflay’d 335 
Alone, without exteriour help fuftain’d ? 

Let us not then fufped; our happy ftate 
Left fo imperfedl by the Maker wife, 

Ver. 330. Sticks no dijhonour on our front,] Dr. Newton 
notices the jingle of front with affronts in v. 328 ; and fays> 
that the poet alludes to the etymology of the word affront^ ad- 
frontare, i. e. frontem fronti committercy according to Skinner. 
So, in Italian, affrontarcy to meet face to face. This fenfe of 
affront often occurs in Shakfpeare. Minfiieu’s explanation of the 
word, in his Guide to Tongues 1627, is almoft literally. To fick 
dijhonour on the fronty viz. Aliquem contumelia afRcere in 
frontem.** 

In Sam/on Agonifles v, 532, Milton ufes the fubllantive affront, 
like the Italian affronto, for encounter. See alfo the verb affront, 
in this fenfe, B. i, 391. 

Ver. 334. our ^witnefs, from the enjent,^ The 

Spirit bearing witnefs with our fpirit, Rom, viii. i6. 

Newton. 

Ver. S 3 5 * 'what is faith, lo<ve, ^virtue, unaffay^d 

Alone, ^without exteriour help fujiain*df\ What 
merit is there in any virtue, till it has flood the teft alone, and 
without other affiftance ? 

Pauldm fepultse diftat inertise 
Celata virtus.*' Hor. Od. IV. ix. 29. 

Richardson. 
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As not fecure to fingle or combin’d. 

Frail is our happincfs, if this be fo, 340 

And Eden were no Eden, thus expos’d. 

To whom thus Adam tervenfly replied. 

O Woman, beft are all things as the will 

Ver. 339. As not fecure to Jtngle or co?nhiu^d.^ As not to be 
reciire to us Tingle or together. Nfwpon, 

Ver. 342. To <Tvhom thus Adam ft -veuily replied.^ 

O y/omauf^ What Eve had juft now faid re- 
quired roinc reprimand from Adam, and it was neceftary to dc- 
feribe him as in fomc degree difplcafed ; but what extreme deli- 
cacy has our author ftiovvn in choofing the word fervently to 
exprefs it by ? a term which though it implies fome emotion, 
yet carries nothing in its idea ineonfiftent with that fubferviency 
of the paflions, which fubfiftcd before the Fall. In the two 
foregoing fpeeches he had made Adam addrefs himfelf to her in 
the affedionate terms of Sole Evcy ajfociate folcy and Daughter of 
God and Many immortal Eve; but here with great judgement he 
changes thofe endearing words for thefe more authoritative O 
fToman. I Ihould think that Milton in this exprelfion alluded 
to what our Saviour faid to the Virgin Mary, JTomauy n.vhat 
have I to do n,vith thee, was not I fatisfied, that he could not 
with his learning take thefe wonls in the vulgar miftaken fenfe, 
which our tranftation naturally leads ignorant readers into ; and 
muft very well know that amongft the Greeks is a term of 
great rcfpeiif. Indeed throughout this whole converfation, which 
the poet has in every refped; worked up to a faultlefs perfedion, 
there is the moft exa6I obfervance of juftnefs and propriety of 
charader. With what ftrength is the fuperiour excellency of 
man's underftanding here pointed out, and how nicely docs our 
author here Iketch out the defers peculiar in general to the 
female mind ! and after all, what great art has he fhown in 
making Adam, contrary to his better reafon, grant his fpoufe's 
requeft, beautifully verifying what he had made our general 
anceftor a little before obferve to the Angel ! B. viii. 546, &c, 

Thyer. 
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Of God ordain’d them: His creating hand 
Nothing iinperfedl or deficient left 345 

Of all that he created, much lefs Man, 

Or aught that might his happy ftate fecurc, 
Secure from outward force ; within himfelf 
The danger lies, yet lies within his power : 
Againft his will he can receive no harm, 350 
But God left free the will j for what obeys 
Reafon, is free ; and Rcafon he made right, 

But bid her well be ware, and Idill ereft ; 

Left, by fome fair-appearing good furpris’d, 

She digitate falfe ; and mif-inform the will 355 
To do what God exprefsly hath forbid. 

Not then miftruft, but tender love, enjoins, 

That I Ihould mind thee oft; and mind thou me. 
Firm we lubfift, yet poflible to fvverve ; 

Since Reafon not impoflibly may meet 360 

Some fpecious objedl by the foe fuborn’d. 

And fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeping ftridteft watch, as fhe was warn’d. 
Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 
Were better, and moft likely if from me 365 
Thou fever not : Trial will come unfought. 
Wouldft thou approve thy conflancy, approve 
Firft thy obedience ; the other who can know, 

V"cr. 3^3. JS/a hid her njoell he ware; ] Ware is an adjedive, 
as in II Tim, iv. 15. Of whom be thou wuare alfo;'* and in 
Comus^ V, 557. ** Silence was took ere Ihe was And 

therefore be ware (hould not have been printed as one word, but 
as two. Newton. 
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Not feeing thee attempted, who atteft ? 

But, if thou think, trial unfought may find 370 
Us both lecurer than thus warn’d thou feem’ft. 
Go ; for thy flay, not free, abfents thee more ; 
Go in thy native innocence, rely 
On what thou haft of virtue ; fummon all ! 

For God towards thee hath done his part, do 
thinb. 37J 

So fpake the patriarch of mankind ; but Eve 
Perfifted ; yet fubmifs, though laft, replied. 

With thy permiflion then, and thus forewarn’d 
Chiefly by what thy own laft reafoning words 
Touch’d only ; that our trial, when leaft fought. 
May find us both perhaps far lefs prepar’d, 381 
The willinger I go, nor much expedl 
A foe fo proud vvdl firft the weaker feek ; 

So bent, the more lhall lhame him his repulfe. 

Ver. 37^* ft^yy f^^^y ahfents thee more 

It is related of Milton’s firft wife, that (he had not cohabited 
With him above a month, before (he was very defirous of re- 
turning to her friends in the country, there to fpend the re- 
mainder of the fummer. We may fuppofe, that, upon this 
occ.ifion, their converfation was fomewhat of the fame nature as 
Adam and Eve’s ; and it was upon fomc fuch confiderations as 
this, that, after much folicitation, he permitted her to go. 

It is the more probable, that he alluded to his own cafe in 
this account of Adam and Eve’s parting, as in the account of 
their reconciliation it will appear that he copied exa^Ily what 
happened to himfelf. Newton. 

See Mr. Warton’s opinion of this line, in his excellent note 

the firft verfe of the Poet’s xith Sonnets 
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Thus faying, from her hufband’s hand her 
hand • 38 ; 

Soft (he withdrew ; and, like a Wood-Nymph 
light, 

Oread or Dryad, or of Delia’s train. 

Betook her to the groves; but Delia’s fclf 
III gait furpafs’d, and Goddefs-like deport, 389 
Though not as flic with bow and quiver arm’d. 
But with fuch gardening tools as Art yet rude, 
Guiltlefs of fire, had form’d, or Angels brought. 
To Pales, or Pomona, thus aelorn’d. 


Vcr. 585 . 77 jus fro?n her hujlnnd’s hand her hand 

Soft Jhe nxjithdi c-Lv \'\ "I’lic reader cannot but be 
ploafcd with this image, NotwitliRanding this difference of 
judgement, while Adam is reafoning and arguing with her, he 
ftiU holds her by the hand, which flic gently withdraws, a little 
impatient to be gone, eecn while flie is fpeaking. Newton. 

Ver. 386. avdy li\e a ll'ood-\y7?jph hgJ>ty tvc.j 

As this is the laft defeription of Kve in a flate of innocence, 
Milton has bellowed upon her the rkhcR colours of his poetry, 
and has compared her to every thing moll beautiful of the kind 
that is to be found in the ancient fable, with wliich he thought 
it nccefi'ary to adi.-rn even his ChrilHan poem. 

l.a)RD Monboddo. 

Vcr. 392’. Gniltlcfs of Mr. Stlllingileet obferves, that 

guiltlefs implies nnprJlntedy and that the bell writers, in a fimilir 
w"ay, reprefent the effed of art as pollution. Thus Exod. xx. 
25. And if thou wilt make me an altar of Hone, thou lhah 
not build it of hewn Hone ; for, if thou lift up thy tool upon it< 
thou hall polluted it/* See alfo Virgil, Georg, ii. 465, 466, 

Ver. 393. To Pales f or Pomona, thus adorn'd, 

Likrf Jhe feem'd, &c.] She was likened to the 
Wood-Nyynphs and Delia in regard to her gait ; but now that 
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Likeft fhe fecm’d, Pomona when (he fled 
Vertumnus, or to Ceres in her prime, 39j 


Milton had mentioned her being nrm^d njuifh garden toohy he 
beautifully compares her to PnleSy Pomona, and Ceres, all three 
goddclTes like to each other in thefe circumftances, that they 
were handfome, that they prefided over gardening and cultivation 
of ground, and that they are ufually deferibed by the ancient 
poets, as carrying tools of gardening or hulhandry in their 
hands : Thus Ovid fays of Pomona, Met, xiv. 62S, 

Ncc jaculo gravis cfl, fed adunca dextera fake.’* 

Whc7i Jhe Jicd Vertnmnui : Milton's meaning is, that (he was 
like Pomona, not preeifely at the hour when the lied Vertumnus, 
but at that time of her life when Vertumnus m.idc his addicffes 
to her, that is, in all her perfection of beauty, as deferibed by 
Ovid in the place above-cited. 

Or to Ceres in her prime : What ? fays Dr. Pentley, liave 
goddefles the decays of old age, and do they grow paji their 
prune? And yet it is very frequent with the old pods to dc- 
feribe their gods as palling from youth to old age. Juvenal fays, 

Sed Jove nondum barbato,** Sat. vi. 15. Virgil thus deferibes 
Charon, JEn, vi. 304. 

]Am fenior \ fed cruda dco viridifqnc /(.neftus,** 

And again we have Saturnufque fenex,'" /En. vii, 180. 

Pfarce. 

Vcr. 394,, Likeft Jhe fee So it is in Milton’s lirft 
edition: In the fecond, by miftake, it is printed Lihlicji, which 
has been followed in all the editions face, at lead in all that I 
have feen. Newton. 

Ver. 395. or to Ceres in her prime. 

Yet virgin of Proferpina from Dr. Bent- 

ley fays. What monfter of a phrafe is that ^airgin of Proferpina? 
And I confefs that it is one of the moft forced expreflions in this 
''"hole poem : probably our poet was led into it, by imitating 
the like phrafe of fome Italian poet. But the fenfe is plain 
Enough, viz, that fhe had not yet borne Proferpina, who derived 
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Yet virgin of Profcrpina from Jove. 

Her long with ardent look his eye purfued 
Delighted, but defiring more her llay. 

Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated ; flie to him as oft engag’d 400 

her birth from Jove : for the like ufe of the wonl from, when 
other words are to be fupplied in the fenfe, foe B. ii. 542, and 
B. viii. 213. I have met with fomc gentlemen, who thought 
that the laft of thefe verfes ought to be read thus, 

“ or to Ceres in her prime 

Yet virgin, or Profcrpina from Jove/' 

And this reading at firft fight is very apt to pleafe and perfuade 
one of its genuinenefs, becaufe it frees the text from that hard 
expreffion, vir^n/ of Proferpina : But when we confider the matter 
farther, it will be found that Milton could never have intended 
to compare Eve with Proferpina, becaufe ihe had nothing to do 
with hulbandry or gardening, on account of which only this 
comparifon is introduced. Pearce. 

^ This feems to be a Grecifm, and tranflated from Theocritus 
{IdyL ii. 136,) who fays for Virguitni ih>'up-, 

tarn. It is the fame turn of expreffion in both^ So that Dr. 
Bentley was ftrangely miftaken in calling it a moijier rf an 
txpreJfioHy and not human language', it having an elegance fupe- 
riour in my opinion to the Englilh phrafe — a virgin, not 
having yet conceived Proferpina who was begot by Jove." 

Warburton. 

This conftru(?IIon, as far as I know, is neither Greek nor 
Latin, but entirely Milton's own, and which, I think, does 
more violence to the language than any other that he has ufed. 
The expreffion, virgin of Proferpina^ is certainly not common 
Engliih, and many will deny it to be Engliih at ail ; but let 
any man try to exprefs the fame thought otherwife, and be will 
be convinced how much Milton has raifed and ennobled his flylo 
by an idiom fo uncommon, but which is, notwithftanding, fuf- 
ficiently intelligible. Lord Monboddo. 
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To be return’d by noon amid the bower, 

And all things in beft order to invite 
Noontide rcpaft, or afternoon’s repofe. 

O much deceiv’d, much failing, haplefs Eve, 

Of thy prefum’d return ! event perverfe ! 405 

Thou never from that hour in Paradife 
Found’fl: either fweet repaft, or found repofe ; 
Such ambufli, hid among fweet flowers and 
fliades, 

Ver. 401, To he return'* d hy noon amid the honvery 

And all things in hefl order to invite^ Here fcems 
to be a want of a verb before all things &c. Dr. Bentley there, 
fore reads, 

To be return’d by noon, and at the bovver 
Have all things in beft order to invite/' 

But, if it be necelTary to infert the word havcy I would read 
thus, with Icfs alteration. 

And all things in beft order ha*ve to invite." Pearce* 

There fcems to be no neceftity for any alteration. If the 
honver had been mentioned alone, he would hardly have faid 
amid the hoover, but ratlicr at the bovjer or in the bowr\ but 
amid the bovuer and all things is right, Newton. 

Mr, Stillingfleet thinks, that to hcy from the preceding verfe, 
is underftood after all things, 

Ver, 404, O much deceived y much fadingy haplefs 

Of thy prefund d return / ] That is, much failing 
of thy prefumed return. Tbcfe beautiful apoftrophes, and anti- 
cipations, are frequent in the poets, who affeifl to fpeak in the 
charaflcr of prophets, and like men infpired with the knowledge 
of futurity. Sec Virgil, JEn^ X. 501, &c, and Homer, //, 
4qy, Newton. 

Ver. 408. Such amhufJoy hid] In Tonfon's edition of 1711 
it is printed, probably by an errour of the prefs, Such ambufh 
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Waited with hcllifh rancour imminent 
To intercept thy way, or fend thee back 410 
Defpoil’d of innocence, of faith, of blifs ! 

For now, and fince firft break of dawn, the 
Fiend, 

Mere ferpent in appearance, forth was come ; 
And on his queft, where likclicft he might find 
The only two of mankind, but in them 415 
The whole included race, his purpos’d prey. 

In bovver and field he fought, where any tuft 
Of grove or garden-plot more pleafant lay. 
Their tendance, or plantation for delight ; 

By fountain or by fhady rivulet 420 

He fought them both, but wilh’d his hap might 
find 

Eve feparate ; he wifli’d, but not with hope 
Of what fo feldom chanc’d ; when to his 
wilh. 

Beyond his hope, Eve feparate he fpics. 

Veil’d in a cloud of fragrance, where Ihe flood. 
Half fpied, fo thick the rofes bluflring round 426 

laid','* which reading, however, has been followed by Tickell, 
Fenton, and Dr. Bentley. Dr. Newton reftored the genuine 
reading, Such ambuflr Bidd* 

Ver. 425. Veiled in a cloud of fragrance,^ Hence Pppe, with 
the alteration of a finglc word, Iliad xv. 174. 

Veil’d in a mift of fragrance him they found.” 

But compare Homer himfelf ; 
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About her glow’d, oft ftooping to fupport 
Each flower of flender ftalk, whofe head, though 
gay 

Carnation, purple, azure, or fpeck’d with gold. 
Hung drooping unfuftain’d ; them Ihe upftays 430 
Gently with myrtle band, mindlefs the while 
Hcrfelf, though fairefl: unfupported flower. 
From her befl; prop fo far, and ftorm fo nigh. 
Nearer he drew, and many a walk travers’d 
Of flateliefl: covert, cedar, pine, or palm; 43^ 
Then voluble and bold, now hid, now feen. 
Among thick-woven arborets, and flowers 
Imborder’d on each bank, the hand of Eve : 

Ver, 42 y. oft fiooping to fupport 

Each foa.ver of tender Jfalk, 

, tPe nvhile 

llerfelfy though fairefi unfupported fiQnjoerf\ The 
fame manner of fpeaking, as in B. iv. 269. 

where Proferpine gathering flowers, 

Ilerfelf a fairer fiow'cr by gloomy Dis 
Was gather’d,” 

A thought that muft have pleafed the author, fince he has it a 
fecond time. Newton. 

Ver. 438, Imbordcr’d on each hanky'\ Dr, Bentley believes, 
that Milton gave it inihrcider’d, proper to thick~a.vQ^e?:, But 
imhorder*d is the right word, according to bifliop Kennet, who, 
in his GlofTary to his Parochial Antiquities in the word hordariiy 
fays, Some derive it from the old Gallick bordsy the limits or 
extremes of any extent ; as the borders of a county, and the 
borderers or inhabitants in thofe parts : Whence the hordure of a 
garment, and to imborder whith we corrupt to imbroider. See 
alfo Fureticre’s French Di^lionary on the words brodeur and m- 
bordurer, Pearce, 
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Spot more delicious than thofe gardens feign’d 
Or of reviv’d Adonis, or renown ’d 440 

Imhorder'd is the true reading ; becaufe^ as Milton is com, 
paring this particular fpot to the garden of Alcinous, he ufes 
imborder*dy as alluding to, or rather as illuftrating, a word of 
fimilar meaning, in Homer's charming defeription of that celt\ 
brated garden, Or/v^. vii. *127. 

Ev9a Kocr/A»}Tat IIPAXTAI ulotrov 

Ilai'To'izt £7rt}s1«ycv yottowaoti* 

To imhorder^ is one of the Miltonick words of which Dr. 
Johnfon takes no notice in his Didionary, 

Ibid. hand of E^e :] The havdi<wQrk\ 

as we fay of a pidlure, that it is the hand of fuch a mafter. And 
thus Virgil, JEn. i. 455. 

‘‘ Artificumque manm inter fe operumque laborem 
Miratur." — Newton. 

Ver. 439» gardem feigned 

Or of re^inj'd Adorns, &c.] Dr. Bentley pro- 
nounccs this paffage fpurious •, “ for that the xijiroi the 

gardens of Adonis, fo frequently mentioned by Greek writers, 
were nothing but portable earthen pots, with feme lettice or 
fennel growing in them. On his yearly feftival every woman 
carried one of them for Adonis’s worfliip, becaufc Venus had 
once laid him in a lettice bed." To this Dr. Pearce replies, 
That this account of the gardens of Adonis is right, and yet 
Milton may be defended for what he fays of them ; for why 
(fays he) did the Grecians on Adonis's feftival carry thefe fmall 
gardens about in honour of him ? It was, becaufc they had a 
tradition, that, when he was alive, he delighted in gardens, and 
liad a magnificent one : for proof of this we have Pliny's words, 
xix. 4. Antiquitas nihil prim mirata efi qudm Hefperidim Hortos, 
MC regum Adqnidis et Alcinoi,** 

One would now think the queftion well decided ; but Mr. 
Theobald comes, and will needs be Dr. Bentley’s fccond, A 
learned and reverend gentleman (fays he), having attempted to 
impeach Dr. Bentley of errour, for maintaining that there never 
nuere exiftent any magnificent or fpacious gardens of Adonisj^ an 
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Alcinous, hofl: of old Laertes’ fon; 

Or that, not myftick, where the fapient king 

Opinion in which it has been my fortune to fecond the dodlor, I 
thought myfelf concerned, in fome part, to weigh thofe autho- 
rities alleged by the obje^lor, See,*' The reader fees that Mr, 
Theobald miftakes the very queftion in difpute between thefe two 
truly learned men, which was not whether Adonii* s gardens njoere 
e^ver exifienty but whether there was a tradition of any celebrated 
garden cultivated by Adonis, For this would fufficiently juftify 
Milton's mention of them, together with the gardens of Al- 
cinous, confefled by the poet himfclf to be fabulous. There nvas 
no fuch garden y fays Dr. Bentley, ever extfenty or even feigned. 
He adds the latter part, as knowing that that would juftify the 
poet ; and it is on that aflertion only that his adverfary Dr. 
Pearce joins iftue with him. “ Why (fays he) did they carry 
the fmall earthen gardens ? It was, bccaufe they had a traditiony 
that when alive he delighted in gardens." Mr. Theobald, there- 
fore, miftaking the queftion, it is no wonder that all he fays, is 
nothing to the purpofe ; it being to (how that Dr. Pearce's quo- 
tations from Pliny and others, do not prove the real exfence of 
the gardens. After thefe comes Sir Thomas Hanmer ; and he 
pronounces in favour of Dr. Bentley againft Dr. Pearce, in thefe 
words. The gardens of Adonis aoere never reprefented under any 
local dejeription. But whether this was faid at hazard, or to 
contradid Dr. Pearce, or to rci^ify Mr. Theobald’s miftake of 
the queftion, it is fo obfeurely exprelTed, that one can hardly 
determine. War burton. 

It may be added, that Dr. Pearce’s references, befides the 
above to Pliny, are to Marino’s L* Adoney canto the fixth; to 
Spenfer’s Faery (lueen, b. iii. c. vi ; and to Huetius’s Demonftr, 
Fvangel, prop. iv. cap. iii. Dr. Newton adds, that Shakfpeare 
naentions the gardens of Adonis, in the firft part of K, Hen, VI. 
A. i. S. vi ; on which paffage the preceding note of Warburton 
was written. Compare Mr. Warton’s note on Comus, v, 976. 
The revival of Adonis, in Spenfer, is beautifully deferibed. See 
9^(0 Comusy V. JOQO. 

Ver. 442. Or thaty not rttjfiick,'] The garden of Solomon ; of 
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Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian fpoufe. 
Much he the place admir’d, the perfon more. 

As one who long in populous city pent, 445 
Where houfes thick and fewers annoy the air. 
Forth ilfuing on a fummer’s morn, to breathe 
Among the pleafant villages and farms 
Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight ; 
The fmell of grain, or tedded grafs, or kine, 450 
Or dairy, each rural light, each rural found ; 

If chance, with nymph-like flep, fair virgin pafs, 
What plcafing feem’d, for her now picafes more ; 
She moft, and in her look fums all delight : 
Such plcafure took the Serpent to behold 455 
This flowery plat, the fweet recefs of Eve 
Thus early, thus alone ; Her heavenly form 

which, Cotovicus, a learned civilian of Utrecht, who vifitcd 
Paleftinc in 1598, gives a very engaging defeription. See his 
tiavels, Itiucrarium Hierofoljmttannmy t^c. fol. Antverpia?, 

1619, p. 243. 

Vcr. 45’o. tedded Gpofs juft 

mowed, and fpread for drying, Richardson. 

Vcr. 433. What pleafing feem'dy for her uotv pleafes morey^ 
Did not the beautiful alfcmblage of proper circumftanccs in this 
charmingly natural and familiar fimile lead one to think, that 
Milton took the hint of it from fome real fecne of this fort, 
which had fome time or other fmitten his fancy, I fhould be apt 
to think that he alluded to this fame thought in Spenfer, who, 
deferibing his hero Giiyon with a fair lady upon a little illand 
adorned with all the beauties of nature, adds, Faer. Q^u, ii. vi. 24. 
And all though pleafant, yet Ihe made much more."' 

Thyer. 


Vcr. 437 - Her heaajenly form &c.] This is R 

feene of much the fame nature with that betwixt the Saracen 
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Angelick, but more foft, and feminine, 

Her graceful innocence, her every air 

king Aladin and the Italian virgin Sophronia in the 2cl Canto of 
Taflb's JeruJalem : and though perhaps it would be going too far 
to lay that Milton has borrowed from thence, yet I think it murt: 
give the reader fome pleafure to fee, how two great geniufcb 
naturally fall into the fame thoughts upon fimilar fubje^Is, Milton, 
fpeaking of Eve, ftys, 

« her every air 

Of gefture or leail aftion over-aw’d 
‘‘ His malice, &c.*' 

Talfo, fpeaking of Sophronia’s addreffing herfelf to the fierce 
Aladin, fayb, 

A I’honefta baldanza, a rimprovifo 
Folgorar di bellezze altere, e fante, 

Quafi confufo il re, quafi conquifo 
Freno lo fdegno, e placo il her fembiante.'* 

How like again is what Milton fays of Sr tan, 

That fpace the Evil-one abftraded flood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain'd 
Stupidly good," 

to what Taflb fays of the flate of Aladin’s mind, 

Fu flupor, fu vaghezza, e fu diletto, 

S'amor non fu, che moffe il cor villano!" 

They both alfo agree in making each of them immediately to 
rclapfc into their firfl charader. Milton ; 

then foon 

Fierce hate he recollects," — 

Taflb j 

Qui comincia il tirranno a rifdcgnarfl 

It muft be owned how^cver, that, notwithftanding this fimllitudc 
of circumftances, the Engliih poet vaftly excels the Italian both 
in flrength of fentiments, and beauty of expreflion. It may be 
further obferved, that there never was a finer or j after complin 
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Of gefture, or leaft adion, overaw’d 460 
His malice, and with rapine fweet bereav’d 
His fiercencfs of the fierce intent it brought : 
That fpace the Evil-one abftraded flood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain’d 
Stupidly good j of enmity difarm’d, 465 

Of guile, of hate, of envy, of revenge : 

But the hot Hell that always in him burns. 
Though in mid Heaven, foon ended his delight, 
And tortures him now more, the more lie fees 
Of pleafure, not for him ordain’d : then foon 470 
Fierce hate he recolleds, and all his thoughts 
Of mifehief, gratulating, thus excites. 

ment paid to beauty than is here by Milton, as it is not made up 
of rant and rhapfody as moft of this kind are, but only faying 
what one may cafily imagine might have really happened upon 
the fight of fo delightful a feene, Thyer. 

Vcr. 462. His fiercencfs of the fierce intent^ Though Dr. 
Bentley thinks it jejune, yet fuch a repetition is not uncommon 
in the beft poets. Virgil, JEn, i. 669, 

— • et nollro doluifii dolored* Newton. 

Ver. 467, But the hot Hell &c.] Sec note, B. iv. 20. 

Ver. 468. Though in mid Hea*venf] That is, would do though 
he were in Heaven i or it may be underftood as if he were fome- 
times in Heaven, arid jullified by Joh, i. 6, ii. i. There 
was a day, when the fons of God came to prefent themfelves 
before the Lord ; and Satan came alfo among them to prefent him* 
felf before the Lordd* And Satan fpeaks to the fame purpofe in 
Far, Reg, B. i, 366. 

■ ■' nor from the Heaven of Heavens 

Hath he excluded my refort fometimes*** Newton* 
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Thoughts, whither have ye led me! with what 
I'weet 

Compulfion thus tranfportcd, to forget 
What hither brought us I hate, not love; nor hope 
Of Paradife for Hell, hope here to tafte 476 
Of pleafure ; but all pleafure to deftroy. 

Save what is in deftroying ; other joy 
To me is loft. Then, let me not let pafs 
Occafion which now liniles ; behold alone 480 
The woman, opportune to all attempts, 

Her hulband, for I view far round, not nigh, 
Whofe higher intellediual more I fliun. 

And ftrength, of courage haughty, and of limb 
Heroick built, though of tcrreftrial mould; 485 
Foe not informidable ! exempt from wound, 

I not ; fo much hath Hell debas’d, and pain 
Enfeebled me, to what I was in Heaven. 

She fiir, divinely fair, fit love for Gods I 
Not terrible, though terrour be in love 490 
And beauty, not approach’d by ftronger hate, 

V or. 47 4, w/zZ-r ^Mhnt fwcet 

Compulfion thus tnnTj ported y'\ So, in Arcades, v. 68. 

Such ftveet compuJjion doth in muhck lie.** 

^ 478, — other joy 

To me is lojid\ How exadly does Milton make 
Satan keep up the charaftcr he had affumed in the fourth book, 
where he fays 

Evil be thou my good &c. !** Thyer. 

Ver. 490. Not terrible, though terrour f^e in lo^e 

And beauty, not approached by ftronger hate, \ That 
A beautiful woman is approached with terrour^ unlefs he, 
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Hate ftronger, under Ihow of love well feign’d ; 
The way which to her ruin now I tend. 

So fpake the enemy of mankind, enclos’d 
In ferpent, inmate bad ! and toward Eve 49J 
Addrefs’d his way: not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as fince j but on his rear, 
Circular bafe of riling folds, that tower’d 
Fold above fold, a furging maze ! his head 


who approaches her, has a Wronger hatred of her than her beauty 
can beget love in him. Pearce. 

Something like this in Pur, B. ii. 159. 

__ — (( virgin majefty with mild 

“ And fweet allay’d, yet terrible to approach." 

Thyer. 

Ver, 496. not fivit/j indented Indented is 

of the fame deiivation as indenture ^ notched and going in and 
out like the teeth of a faw : And Shakfpeare likewife applies it 
to the motions of a fnake, in Ai you like A. iv. S. iii. 

And with indented glides did flip away." Newton. 

Ver. 499. Fold abonje fold, li'C,] We have the defeription of 
fuch a fort of ferpent in Ovid, Met, iii. 32. 

a criftis prjt'fignis ct auro ; 

igne micant oculi 

“ Illc volubilibus fquamofos nexibus orbes 
Torquet, et imnienfos faltu fmuatur in arcus ; 

Ac media plus parte Icves eredus in auras, 

Dcfpicit omne nemus, 

But Milton has not only imitated Ovid, but has ranfacked all 
the good poets, who have ever made a remarkable defeription of 
a ferpent ; and the reader may obferve fomc touches very like 
Grotius’s defeription of the fame ferpent, in his tragedy 0^ 
Adamut Exul : 
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Crcftcd aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 5 o« 

With burnilh’d neck of verdant gold, cre6l 
Amidld his circling fpires, that on the grafs 
Floated redundant : plcafing was his fliape 
And lovely ; never fince of ferpent-kind 

<( oculi ardent duo : 

Adrcdla cervix furgit, et maculis nitet 
Pcftiis fiipcrbis ; ccerulis pi6li notis 
Siniiantur orbes : tortiles fpirae micant 
Auri colore, See /* Newton. 

Mr. Eowlc cites Taffo’s defeription of a ferpent, GJer, Lii^ 
C. XV. ft. 48. 

Innalza d’ oro fquallido fquamofe 
Le crefte, e'l capo ; e gonfia il collo d’ira : 

Arde ne gli occhi.’* 

The igne micant,** and ardent oculi,** arc both exprefled, 
I think, by the word a jewel, rcfcmbling in its colour, 

ti burning cOal. Hence pCrhaps it is called the forj> carbuncle,’* 
In Sylvefter’s Du Bartas, p. 66. In the fame work alfo Aftro- 
nomy perfonified is dcfcribtd with twO carhunclet for eyes,** 
p. 291. And the hellifli Pyrrhus,” in Hamlet* s fpecch to the 
Players, has eyes like carbuncles/* 1 find a ferpent thus de-. 
feribed'in Murtola’s Creatione del Mondo, i6d8, c. xii, ft, ii. 
Come curb on i luniinofi ardenti 
Gli occhi acccfi vibro \* Anfcfibena, Sec/* 

Vcr. 504, 7i€n)er Jince of ferpent-kind 6rc.] Satan 

IS not here compared and preferred to the fineft and moft me- 
morable ferpents of antiquity, the Python and the reft ; but only 
to the moft memorable of thofc ferpents into which others were 
transformed ; and with the greater propriety, as he was himfelf 
now transformed into a ferpent. And in this view it is faid that 
none were louelier^ not thofe that in Illyria chang'd Hermione and 
(-ad?nusi 

This Cadmus together with his wife leaving Thebes in Boeotia, 
''hich he had founded and for divers misfortunes quitted^ and 
VOL. Ill, N 
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Lovelier, not thofe that in Illyria chang’d 505 
Hermione and Cadmus, or the God 

coming into Illjnay they were both turncti into ferpents for 
having flain one facred to Mars, as we read in Ovid. But the 
expreflion, thofe that changed Hermio?ie and Cadmuiy has occafioned 
fome difficulty. Did thofe ferpents, fays Dr. Bentley, change 
Hermione and Cadmus ? or were not thefe, wlio were man and 
woman once, changed into ferpents ? And Dr. Pearce replies, We 
may cxcufe this as a poetical liberty of expreffion ; "tis much the 
fame as the criticks have obferved in Ovid’s Metam. I. i. where 
formas mutatas in no^va corpora^' ftand for corpora mutata in 
710 'vas formas^* In both places the changing is attributed, not 
to the perfons changed, but to the forms or lhapes into which 
they were changed. Which chang’d Hermione and Cadmusy that 
is into which Hermione and Cadmus were changed. So Horace 
fays, Sat. it. viii. 49. 

a aceto 

Quod Methymna?am vitio mutaverat iivam,*' 

for in quod *vitio mutata eft uva Methynna'a* If this may be not 
allowed to pafs, yet I fee no rcafon (fays Dr. Pearce) why the 
conftrudlion may not be this, not thofe that in Illyria (were) 
thang’dy viz. Hermione and Cad?nus Sec, Or perhaps this ; 7 !oi 
thofe that Hermione and Cadtnia chang’d^ where chang’d Hands for 
chang'd to ; as in B. x, 540, we have the ffime way of fpeaking, 

(C pQf 

They felt themfolves now changing^* 

But, after all thefe very ingenious conjeftures, I conceive the 
meaning to be as it is expreffed, and the expreffion to be the moll 
proper and appofite that could be. The ferpents chang’d Hermione 
and Cadmus, The form of ferpents was fuperinduced, but they 
Hill retained the fame fenfe and memory ; and this Ovid fays 
exprefsly, Met, iv. 59^ &c. They were therefore Hill Hermione 
and Cadmus, though changed ; as the Devil w as Hill the Devil, 
though enclofcd in a ferpent. And thus it may be faid with the 
greateft propriety, that none of ferpent-kind were lovelier, 
■not thofe that in Illyria chang’d Hermione and Cadmus y or the God 
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In Epklaurus; nor to which transform’d 
Aitimonian Jove, or Capitoline was feen ; 

He with Olympias ; this with her who bore 
Scipio, the highth of Rome. With tradt oblique 
At firft, as one who fought acccfs, but fear’d 511 
To interrupt, fide-Iong he works his way. 

As when a Ihip, by Ikilful fteerfman wrought 


vt Epidaurusy that is iT^fculapiiis the God of phyfick, who was 
worfhipped at Epidaurnsy and, being fent for to Rome in the time 
of a plague, affumed the form of a ferpent and accompanied the 
anibalTadours, as the ftory was related in the eleventh book of 
Livy, and may ftill be read in the fifteenth book of Ovid's 
Metamorphofis : but though he was thus changed in appearance, 
he was ftill iLfculapius, In ferpe7ite DeuSy^* as Ovid calls him, 
the deity in a ferpenty and under that form continued to be wor- 
fliippcd at Rome. 

were thofe ferpents lovelier, to ^hich ttamforndd Amtno^ 
ninn Joue or Capitoline fivas Jeeny Jupiter Ammon and Jupiter 
Capltolinus, the one the Lybian Jupiter, the other the Roman, 
called Capitoline from the Capitol, his temple at Rome : He <vuith 
Olympias y the firft the pretended father of Alexander the Great, 
convcrfing with his mother Olympias in the form of a ferpent 2 
this ^ith her ^ho bore Scipio the highth cf RomCy the latter fabled 
in like manner to have been the father of Scipio Africanus, who 
raifed his country and himfelf to the higheft pitch of glory. Dr* 
Bentley obje^s to this expreftion the highth of Rome^ But as Dr. 
Pearce obferves in anfwer, this expreftion is much of the fame 
nature with Ovid’s Snnma ducuin Atr'tdes'f Amor* 1 . i» el, 9* 
37* and with Cicero’s expreftion “ Apex feneftutis eft aufto* 
ntas,” de Sened. I’he Italians, whofe expreftlons Milton often 
imitates, ufe altezza in the fame feafe, if I remember aright* 

Newton* 

^er. 513. <when a Jhipy &c.] There are fome Latin poemi 
of Andrew Ramfay, a Scotchman in the time of Charles the firft, 
finder this title Poemata facra Andreee Ramjet PaforU Edinburgenu 
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Nigh river^s mouth or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft fo fteers, and fliifts her lail : 515 

Edinburgi 1633. The book is now grown very fcnrcc, but there 
are few poems in it. The principal is one in four books, the fiift 
of the creation, the fecond of the happy ftate of man, the third 
of the fall of man, the fourth of the redemption of man by Jefus 
Clirill: : and this poem was recommended to me as a performance 
to which Milton had been much obliged and indebted : but upon 
pcrufing it I do not well fee how two authors could write fo 
much upon the fame fubjeds, and write more difierently. 't here 
arc few or no traces to be difeovered of any fimilitudc or re- 
femblancc between them, but in the fimile before us, and the fol- 
lowing one of the Scotch poet, and thefe are fo different, and 
applied fo differently, that they may both l>e originals, or at 
kail not the copy the one of the other. Milton’s is apjdicd to 
the oblique motion of the ferpent, this of Ramfay to the De\il 
tempting our Saviour, and, when one temptation would not avail, 
trying another : 

(( XJt vento portum qui forte reflante 

Non potis eft capere, is malos et lintea vela 
Carbafeofque firms obliquat, tcnderc reda 
Qua nequit, incurvo radit vada caerula curfu ; 

Sic gnarus verfarc dolos, ct imagine falfa 
Ludere Tartareus coluber, contingere metam 
So non poffc videns primo molimine, curfum 
Mutat, et ad palmam converfo trainitc tendit.^' 

So that upon the whole it is to be queftioned whether Milton had 
ever fecn thefe poems of Ramfay, or knew any tiling of them ; 
and he might ftill fay with truth that he piirfucd 

Things unattempted yet in profc or rhiinc.’* 

And In the general it may be faid, that refemblance is not pla- 
giarlfm. Different authors may poflibly hit upon the fame thought 
without borrowing from one another. An author, of great read- 
ing efpecially, may be tinged and coloured as it were by his 
reading : his writings may have fomething of the taftc of the 
books which he has read without his knowing it, as the ftream 
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So varied he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath in fight of Eve, 
To lure her eye ; (he, bulled, heard the found 


pirrakes of the qualities of the earth through which it palTes ; 
and lie may fometiines make ufc of the thoughts of others, and 
kill believe them his own. d’his may be the cafe with regard to 
thofe authors wliom he is known to have read ; and much Icfs can 
he be certainly charged with Healing from authors, when it is 
\cry uncertain whether he has read them or not, 

Newton. 

Mr. R. Richardfon, of Clare-Hall, Cambridge, the carlicft 
vindicator of Milton from the invidious charges of Lauder, obr- 
ferves, that he was once inclined to think that, as the motion 
and working of a Ihip arc compared to the motions of a ferpent 
in the fifth JEncid^ Milton might apply the fimile <vjce a)eua ; but 
that he finds Milton to be his own bell commentator ; bccaufe, 
within three lines, arc thefc remarkable words, or the God in 
Rfidar/rus ; where it is vifiblc, he fays, to any one, that Milton 
has traced Ovid throughout the whole transformation of jE/cu^ 
Lipius in the \ ^t\\ MctamorphoJtSy and from the various cireqm- 
ibinccs of the fliip which carries into port the God in the ferpent 
(parallel to which is Satan in the ferpent) has compofed this fine 
limile. ZoilomaftiXy <!vc. 1747, pp. 21, 22, 

I beg leave to cite a beautiful fimile, comparing the fliip to 
the ferpent, (which has cfcapcd Mr. Richardfon) from Apollonius 
Hhodius j in whofe px)etry Milton manifcilly delighted ; 

*17? crxoXh.v EiAty/a/yo? ep^erai ovjxoy, 

EvT6 /HU O^VTitTOV Scc^TTSt <r6A«? KeAvoK}’ 

^TrnGecfvyecrcn 'cyepo? fvaAiyxta iA,cniAu;ovTi 
Aa^TTsvat, o(ppx pu^oTo 

* 17 ? ^Apyi^ f6[A.cc vcx.viTopQ9 B^eptecrccy 

^ifction hvi Argon, IV. 154 ^* 

It may be obferved, that he particularly mentions the Argo^ 
ii. 1017. And therefore it is more probable that this remark, 
*blc fimile, applied to fo remarkable a fhip, might have here 
<:tJrred to his memory. 


N 3 
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Of rufling leaves, but minded not, as us’d 
To fuch difport before her through the field, 520 
From every bcaft ; more duteous at her call, 
Than at Circean call the herd difguis’d. 

He, bolder now, uncall’d before her ftood, 

But as in gaze admiring : oft he bow’d 
His turret creft, and fleek enamell’d neck, 525 
Fawning ; and lick’d the ground whereon ihe trod. 
His gentle dumb expreflion turn’d at length 
The eye of Eve, to mark his play ; he, glad 
Of her attention gain’d, with ferpent-tongue 


Vcr. 522, at Circean call the herd difguls'd.'] Alluding 

to the men turned into beads by Circe ; Ovid, Met, xiv, 45. 

u perque ferarnm 

Agmen adnlantum media procedit ab aula/' 

Hume, 

Ver, 529. avith ferpeni~tong7ie 

Organicky or impulfe of njocal airy 
Hii fraudulent temptation thus began,,^ The foL 
Jowing fpeech of Satan may be pronounced a maller-piecc of 
flattery. Scevole de St. Marthe, a learned Frenchman of the 
fixtecnth century, in his Pi^dotrophiay feu De puerorutn educationcy 
gives an account of the temptation, cited in the Rritifh Critick, 
for January, 1798; in which the ferpent employs no adulation, 
but fpecious argument only, as fqbfervient to his purpofe : he is 
deferibed, as 

non ille ferus, qui flridnla vibret 

Sibila, tabificoque minax livore tumcfcat ; 

Sed, blando fensint irrepens per gramipa lapfu, 

Arboris infauftae ramis fatalibus hccfit 
Arduus, implicito per millc volumina trunco. 

Turn mollcs aditus, et tempora fraudibus apta, 

Legit j et humanh fiddemum vocibtts infit/’— * 
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Organick, or impulfe of vocal air, 530 

His fraudulent temptation thus began. 

Wonder not, fovran Miftrcfs, if perhaps 
Thou canft, who art foie wonder! much Icfs arm 
Thy looks, the Heaven of mildnefs, with difdain, 
Difpleas’d that I approach thee thus, and gaze 535 
Infatiate 3 I thus fingle ; nor have fear’d 
Thy awful brow, more awful thus retir’d. 
Faireft refemblance of thy Maker fair, 

Thee all things living gaze on, all things thine 
By gift, and thy celeflial beauty adore 540 

With ravilhmcnt beheld ! there bell beheld, 
Where univerfally admir’d ; but here 
In this enclofure wild, thefe beads among, 
Beholders rude, and (hallow to difeern 

The ferpent thus encircles the fatal tree, and addrefTcs the 
woman from it, in the L' of the Cavalier Pona, lib. i. 
Venct. 1664. And, in Loredano's Italian Life of Adam (of 
which there is an Englifli tranflation in 1659), the tempter is 
profufe of adulation, in order to engage the attention of Eve. 
The fame may be faid of Mafenius’s tempter, in his ^arcotny lib. ii. 
But probably the extravagant admiration of Eve’s perfon, cx- 
preffed by the ferpent in the Adamo of Andrei ni, might fugged 
to Milton the thought of this glozifig proem. Sec note on v. 6o6. 
However, Milton’s temptation is fo artfully conduced, fo beau- 
tihilly deferibed, that it removes all coniparifon “ as far as from 
the centc- thrice to the utmoft pole.” 

Vcr. 930. Organicky orimpidfe of njocal ^/V,] That the Devil 
moved the ferpent’s tongue, and ufed it as an indrument to form 
that tempting fpecch he made to Eve, is the opinion of fome; 
that he formed a voice by impreflion of the founding air, diftant 
from the ferpent, is that of others ; of which Milton lias left the 
curious to their choice, Hume, 
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Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 54; 
Who fees thee.? (and what is one ?) who fhould 
be feen 

A Goddefs among Gods, ador’d and feiv’d 
By Angels numberlefs, thy daily train. 

So gloz’d the Tempter, and his proem tun’d : 
Into the heart of Eve his words made w'ay, 550 
Though at the voice much marvelling; at length, 
Not unamaz’d, flic thus in anfwer I’pakc. 

What may this mean ? language of man pro- 
nounc’d 

By tongue of brute, and human fenfe exprefs’d .? 
The firrt, at Icaft, of thefe I thought denied 555 
To hearts ; whom God, on their creation-day, 
Created mute to all articulate found ; 

Ver. 549. So gloz^i the Temptery and his proem fnn’d; 

Into the heart of E<ve his ^.vords made j Ilc 
had here alfo the falfe diflcmblcr Comus in his mind : 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 

And well-plac’d ^vords of glozing coint/fy 
Baited with reafons not unplaufible, 

Wind me into the cafy -hearted many 
And hug him into fnares/' 

And it may further be obferved that, as the Serpent clofcs Ins 
conference with perfuading Eve to reach and freely talle the 
forbidden fruit,” v. 732, the Enchanter, in like manner, offers 
the Lady his cup with the fame fpecious recommendation, ‘‘ Be 
wife, and tafte,” Com, v. 813. 

Ver. 556. ojohom Cody on their creation-day, 

Created mute^ Tliis is exai^ly in the ftyle of 
Scripture. “ Thefe are the generations of the Heavens and of 
the Earth nxthen they nvere created ; in the day that the Lord Co(i 
Tnade the Earth and the Heavens,” Gen, ii. 4. Newton^ 
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The latter I demur ; for in their looks 
Much reafon, and in their adtions, oft appears. 
Thee, Serpent, fubtleft beaft of all the field 560 
I knew, but not with human voice endued ; 
Redouble then this miracle, and fiy. 

How cam’fl thou fpcakable of mute, and how 
To me fo friendly grown above tlie reft 
Of brutal kind, that daily arc in fight ? 565 

Say, for fuch wonder claims attention due. 

To whom the guileful Tempter thus replied. 
Emprefs of this fair world, refplcndent Eve ! 
Eafy to me it is to tell thee all 
What thou command’ft; and right thou fliouldft 
be obey’d : 570 

I was at firft as other be'afts that graze 
Tlie trodden herb, of abjcdf thoughts and low. 
As was my food ; nor aught but food difeern’d 
Or fex, and apprehended nothing high : 

Till, on a day roving the field, I chanc’d 575 

Ver. ^63. Hjn.v earn*]} thou fpcakable of ?nute^~\ The word 
fprnkoble is ufed in an adivc as v/cll as in a palfivc fenfe, and may 
fignify ^,vhat can [peak as well as ^,vhnt can he fpoken. Ikrc it is 
to be underdood in the former fenfe ; fpcakable or able to j peak ; 
as conifcatiihle, dchu^lablc^ etc. fignify able to comfort y to ilchght^ 
ddnis, in Horace, the word ill aery mahiln is ufed in a palfivc lig- 
nilieation, Od, IV. ix. 26. 

fed oinncs ill aery 7vnhile5 

Urgentur;'* 

^nd in an aiflive fignification, Od, II. xiv. 6. 

»< places illacrymabilern 

Plutona tauris.’' Newton, 
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A goodly tree far diftant to behold 
Loadcn with fruit of faireft colours mix’d. 
Ruddy and gold : I nearer drew to gaze ; 

When from the boughs a favoury odour blown, 
Grateful to appetite, more pleas’d my fenfe 580 
Than fniell of fweeteft fenel, or the teats 
Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at even, 
Unfuck’d of lamb or kid, that tend their play. 
To fatisfy the fharp delire I had 
.Of tailing thofe fair apples, I rcfolv’d 585 
Not to defer j hunger and thirll at once, 
Powerful perfuaders, quicken’d at the fcent 
Of that alluring fruit, urg’d me fo keen. 

About the molfy trunk I wound me foon ; 

For, high from ground, the branches would re- 
quire 590 

Thy utmoll reach or Adam’s : Round the tree 
All other bcalls that faw, with like defird 
Longing and envying Hood, but could not reach. 
Amid the tree now got, where plenty hung 
Tempting fo nigh, to pluck and eat my fill 595 
I fpar’d not ; for, fuch pleafure till that hour, 
At feed or fountain, never had I found. 


Ver. 581. ffweeteji fejiely or the tents^ Dr. Newton 

obferves, that the poet mentions fuch things as were reputed moll 
agreeable to ferperits. ‘‘ Fenkulum anguibus gratilTimum/' Pliny, 
iVrt/. Hift, lib. xix, ch. 9, fed. 56. They were likewife fup- 
pofed to fuck the teats of ewes and goats. And Mr. Bowie adds, 
I ferpenti mangiano finocchiy pour haverc chiara veduta.'* 
Brunetto Latini, f. 72, 
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Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me, to degree 
Of reafon in my inward powers ; and fpcech 600 
Wanted not long ; though to this fliape retain’d. 
Thenceforth to fpeculations high or deep 
I turn’d my thoughts, and with capacious mind 
Conlider’d all things vifible in Heaven, 

Or Earth, or Middle; all things fair and good: 
But all that fair and good in thy divine 606 

Ver. 601. ' — - ~ Jhape retained.] Bentley 

would have it reftrain'd.** But the word of exadeft pro^ 
pricty is retained. For retaitdd fignifies the being kept within 
fuch and fuch bounds in a natural ft ate ; rrj}raj?ddy to be kept 
within them in an unnatural : but the ferpent's being confined 
to his own fliape, was being in his natural ft ate. Warburton. 

Ver. 605. or Middle \'] In the air, the clement 

placed between, and, as our author fays, Jpim out het^eett^ 
Heaven and Earth, B. vii. 241. Hume. 

Ver. 606, But all that fair and good in thy divine 

Semllancey and in thy beauty* s heavenly ray. 
United I beheld; &c.] I prefent to the reader 
the flattery, with which the Serpent addrefles Eve, in the Adam^ 
of Andreini, p. 52. 

Mirami fifo o di belta compendio, 

Ornamento niaggior di tut to il mondo, 

Pompa de la Natura, 

Picciolo Paradifo, 

A cui s’inchina il tutto ; 

Doue foletta da P amico lunge, 

Adamo, hor te ne vai ? doue fon quelle 

Schiere d’ Angeli tanti 

Del tuo bel fatti cosi vaghi atnanti ? 

O m8 felicc cento volte, e mille, 

Poi, che m’ e dato in forte 
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Semblance, and in tliy beauty’s heavenly ray, 
United I beheld ; no fair to thine 
Equivalent or fecond ! which cornpell’d 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 6io 
And gaze, and woidhip thee of right declar’d 
Sovran of creatures, univerfal Dame ! 

So talk’d the fpirited fly Snake ; and Eve, 

Di rimirar con due fol luci qucllo, 

Che con tant* occhi a per.a mira il Cielo^ 

** Credi pur fc del Cicl la gran beltade 
Sotto human velo se ammanfar volelTe, 

Ch’ altro, chc ’I tuo bel feno 
‘‘ Non farebbe di lei ftanza fublimc.’* 

5 cc alfo the preceding fpccch of the Serpent in this book, 
from V. 532 to V. 549. 

Ver, 612, — niiivn fnl Y)’A\\\q\'\ Z)^7;;/c conveys 

a low idea at prefent : But formerly it was an n}>peliation of 
refpetfi and honour, and fignified mtJJvff: or liuly ; and was pro- 
bably derived from the French damcy and the Latin domina. 
Univerfal Dame, DominaUni'verfi, Newton, 

The word dame is not only an appellation of refpeft, in our 
elder poetry ; but alfo in Dryden, and Pope. Nor has it 
yet loft its original brightnefs,” in the poetry of our own times, 
Witnefs the fpirited addrefs to the ladies, with which Mr, 
Rofeoe’s beautiful tranflation of 1 anfillo's 'Nurfe commences : 

Accomplilh’d dnmes^ whofc foft confenting minds 
The rofy chain of willing Hymen binds!” 

Vcr. 613. So talk'd lS:c.] Milton has ftiown more art and 
ability in taking off the common olqedtions to the Mofaick 
hiftory of the temptation, by the addition of fome circumftanccs 
of his own invention, than in any other theological part of his 
poem. War burton. 

Ibid. fpirited Jly fnake The word ///n'/Af 

here denotes the ‘‘ diabolick power adivc within,'* v. 9^, For 
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Yet more amaz’d, unwary thus replied. 

Serpent, thy overprailing leaves in doubt 615 
The virtue of that fruit, in thee firft prov’d : 

But lay, where grows the tree ? from hence how 
far ? 

For many are the trees of God that grow 
In Paradife, and various, yet unknown 
To us ; in fuch abundance lies our choice, 620 
As leaves a greater ifore of fruit untouch’d. 

Still hanging incorruptible, till men 
Grow up to their provilion, and more hands 
Help to dilburden Nature of her birth. 

To whom the wily Adder, blithe and glad. 625 
Emprefs, the way is ready, and not long ; 
Beyond a row of myrtles, on a flat, 

Fafl: by a fountain, one fmall thicket pafl: 

Of blowing myrrh and balm : if thou accept 
My condud:, I can bring thee thither loon. 630 
Lead then, laid Eve. He, leading, fwiftly 
roll’d 

In tangles, and made intricate feem Ifraight, 

Milton’s participle is from flie Italian /pnitare, to be polTcficd 
with the devil. 

Vcr. 6 1 8. trees of God^ A Scripture phrafe, as 

in Pfalm civ. i6. Nfwton. 

Vcr. 631. He, hadtngy /kvfffy roll'd 

hi ia?iglesy~\ This is Virgil’s ‘‘ rapit orbes per 
bumum:” But I think Taflb much exceeds them both, in de- 
scribing the rolling of a ferpent, Lib, c. xv. ft. 48. , 

Hor rientra in fe fleftb, hor Ic nodofe 
Rote diftende, e fe dopo fe tira,” Thver, 
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To mifchief fwift. Hope elevates, and joy 
Brightens his creft ; as when a wandering fire, 
Compact of undtuous vapour, which the night 
Condenfes, and the cold environs round, 636' 
Kindled through agitation to a flame. 

Which oft, they fay, fome evil Spirit attends. 
Hovering and blazing with delufivc light, 
Mifleads the amaz’d night-wanderer from his 
way 640 

To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or 
pool ; 

There fwallow’d up and lofl, from fuccour far. 


Ver. 640. Mifleads the amaz'd night-wanderer from hit avay 
To bogs and mires ^ and oft throngh pond or pooly\ 
Compare Midf, N, Dream, A. ii* S. i, of Puck ; who 

“ Mifleads 7t}ght^%vanderer5y laughing at their harm.** 

We may fuppofe the traveller in Comus to be mifled by the 
deliifive light of the ig7tis fatuus, v. 200. However, Fletcher’s 
Faithful Shepherdefs, the delight of Milton in his younger days, 
was now again in his mind. 

No Goblin, Wood-god, Fairy, Elf, or Fiend, 

Satyr, or other Power that haunts the groves, 

Shall hurt my body, or, by njain illufion, 

Dranx) me to njoander after idle fires ; 

Or voices calling me in dead of night, 

** To make me follow, and fo tole me on 

Through mire and fianding pools, to find my ruiud* 

The ancient fuperftition, that fome evil fpirit attended the 
ignis fatuus, is expofed by Wierus, who alfo explains the real 
nature of this wandering fire, in his De PrafiigUs Deenmum, 
1583, lib. i. cap. xviii. The paffage might perhaps fuggeft to 
Milton his fine, philofophical defeription. 
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So glifter’d the dire Snake, and into fraud 
l.ed Eve, our credulous mother, to the tree 
Of prohibition, root of all our woe; 645 

Which when (he faw, thus to her guide (he fpake. 
Serpent, we might have fpar’d our coming 
hither, 

Fruitlefs to me, though fruit be here to excefs, 
The credit of whofc virtue reft with thee ; 
Wonderous indeed, if caufc of fuch effedls. 650 
But of this tree we may not taftc nor touch ; 
God fo commanded, and left that command 
Sole daughter of his voice ; the reft, we live 

Vcr. 643. and into fraud] Fraud fignifics 

hurt and damage, as well as deceit and delufion, Virgil, Ain. 

X. 72. 

Quis deus in fraudemy quGC dura potentia noHra 
Egit ?** Newton, 

Vcr, 644, the tree 

Of prohihitiofiy^ An Hehraifm for the prohibited 
or forbidden tree. Newton, 

Ver. 648, Fruitlefs to mcy though fruit he here to excehf\ 
Bcfides the jingle, the fame word is ufed in a literal and menu 
phorical fenfe, as in Bion, JflL i. i6. 

'Aypiov ayfioy ‘'E AKOS rMia ^Y.pov 

y a, Kv^efsnx (pipsi ovorl xapoiov ‘'EAKO^;', 

And not unlike is that in Virgil, /Fn. vii. 295. 

Num potucrc Newion-. 

Ver. 655. Sole daughter of his <voice Another Hebraifm, 
^ath Koly The daughter of a voice, is a noted phrafe among 
the Jews ; and they underftand by it a voice from heaven. And 
this command is called the foie daughtery as it is the only com, 
^and that we read of, that was given to our firft Parents in 
sradife, See B, iv, 428, and 453, Njewton, 
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Law to ourfelves ; our reafon is our law. 

To whom the Tempter guilefully replied. 65; 
Indeed ! hath God then faid that ot the fruit 
Of all thelc garden-trees ye (hall not eat, 

Yet Lords declar’d of all in earth or air ? 

To whom thus Eve, yet finlcfs. Of the fruit 
Of each tree in the garden we may eat ; 660 

But of the fruit of this fair tree amidll 
The garden, God hath (aid, Ye fliall not cat 
Thereof, nor fhall ye touch it, led: ye die. 

She fcarce had faid, though brief, when now 
more bold 664 

The Tempter, but with (how of zeal and love 
To Man, and indignation at his wrong. 

New part puts on; and, as to pallion mov’d, 
Fluduates difturb’d, yet comely and in aft 

Ibid. the reji) Ivve 

Lanxj to ourfehvcs'y^ The reft, <7j for ^vhnt remni/tt, in 
cl! things elfe, A Grecifin, and common in Latin. So Virgil, 

CiVtcra Grains/' ALn, iii. 594. 

We U ve lanjc to ourfelves : Thcfc, having not the law, are 

a law unto thcmfelvcs,” Rom, ii. 14. Richardson. 

Vcr. 656. Indeed! hath God then faid Nro.] Gen, iii. i, 

YeCy hath God faid, Yc ftiall not eat of every tree of the 
garden In which our author has followed the Chaldee Para- 
)ihrafe interpreting the Hebrew particle, Indeed, Is it true that 
God has forbidden you to eat of the fruits of Pnradife \ as if he 
had forbidden them to tafte, not of one, but of all the trees : 
another of Satan's ily infinuations. The Hebrew particle, 
or Indeed^ plainly (hows that the ftiort and fummary account, 
which Mofes gives of the Serpent's temptation, has refpe<ft tn 
fome previous difeourfe, which could, in all probability, be no 
other than what Milton has pitched upon, Hume, 
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Rais’d, as of fome great matter to begin. 

As when of old fome orator renown’d, 670 
In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 
Flourilh’d, fince mute ! to fome great caufe ad- 
drefs’d, 

Stood in himfclf colledicd ; while each part, 

Verk 67^1 Stood hr hhnfe^f coUeBcd \\ This bcautifal and 
nervous cxpreTion, which Milton has ufed in fcveral placc.s, was, 
I fancy, adopted from the Italian in fe raccolto, I do not re., 
member to have met with it in any Englidi writer bcfoic his 
time. Thyer. 

Dfydcn has adopted the entire phrafe fiom Milton in hisi 
Theodk and Honor, v« 97 ; 

Unus’d to fear, he fummon’d all h:s foul. 

And Jhjod colic Bed in himfclf, and whole.’* 

He repeats it in his Aureng^zebe, A. iv. S. i. 

Stood firm colic Bed in mj f cl f 
Pope has copied Dryden, Iliad xi. 512* 

But {lands collcded in himfclf, and whole.’* 

Ibid. St od in hhnfelf colleBed ; ojohile each part, 

Motion, each adl, njoon audience ere the tongue ;] Dr, 
Bentley fays, that this palTagc has not Milton’s tharader 
or turn. Motion, he thinks, Ihould have each before it as well 
as part and aB, What is each part and each aB, before he had 
fpoken a word ? He therefore Would have it, 

Stood in himfclf colledlcd ajchole, ^inhile each 
Motion, each air, wmn audience ere the tongue.’* 

But aB is right, and is explained by Milton himfclf, in 
V. 668, to be wdiat an orator puts himfclf into, before he begins 
to fpeak. But I cannot fo eafily anfw^er the doOor’s objedion 
to motio?d 5 being deftitute of each ; nor do I underftand how any 
of the orator, confidcred by itfelf and merely :,s a part, 
Could win audience. I fufped therefore that an r in the copy 
miftaken for a comma, and that Milton gave it, 

VOL. ni. O 
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Motion, each ad, won audience ere the tongue ; 


<( while each pnrt'i 

Motion, each acl, won audience ere the tongue.*' 

It was the graceful motion of each part of him, and not the parts 
themfelvcs, that n.von audience and attention. If it fhould be 
objected, that it is not ufual, with good poets, to leave the 
genitive cafe thus at the end of a verfc, and put the nominative 
into the following one ; T allow that, though it is not very 
iifual, yet it is fometimes done, and Milton himfelf does it, in 
E. V. 273. 

In the Surds 

Bright temple, kzd* Pearce. 

Or, fuppofe wc Ihould read with lefs alteration, than Dr. 
Bentley propofes. 

Stood in himfelf collciflcd nvh'Jey while each 
Motion, each a^I, won audience ere the tongue." 

In himfelf ccUeffcd a manner of cxprelTion not unlike 

that in Horace, in feipfo totus teres atquc rotundus, Sat, II. 
vii. 86. But Dr. Greenwood fays, there is fo great a beauty 
iiv the paufe being upon colk&edy and the expreflion, though good 
in itfelf, is rendered fo much more nervous by it, that he fliould 
be forty to have it weakened, as he thinks it would be, by in- 
ferting avhole : bchdes, the car would be offended by the hi'tlh- 
nrfs of ^jehole and fivhile coming together. So that, notwith- 
Handing thefe objections, he picfcrs the common reading to any 
of the emendations propofed ; and would offer only this fmall 
alteration, 

« while each part. 

Motion, and aCl” Newton. 

I wifh to defend the whole palfage, and not to alter a letter 
cf the poet’s words. And firft, I conceive that each parfi 
motion," propofed by Dr. Pearce, could not be intended by 
Milton; becaufe part, motion, and ali, are three diflin^I things* 
Vart here fignifics the pofition or fiation of the orator, that at- 
tention to the parts of the body, which Cicero calls ‘‘ oratonut 
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Sometimes in highth began, as no delay 675 
Of preface brooking, through his zeal of right: 
So landing, moving, or to highth up grown. 
The Tempter, all impafllon’d, thus began. 

O facred, wife, and wifdom-giving Plant, 
Mother of fcience ! now I feel thy power 63o 
Within me clear ; not only to difeern 
Things in their caufes, but to trace the ways 
Of higheft agents, deem’d however wife. 

Qiiecn of this univerfe ! do not believe 684 

ftntus,” De Oral. lib. !. left. 59, and of which he gives a 
itiinute dcrcription in his Orat. ad Brutum, Stntia eredus, et 
cclfus, to which the poet alfo plainly adverts, v. 677, 

So fiandiftg*** 

Motion denotes the graceful and commanding geftnre of the 
fpeaker, which Cicero calls oratorius mtins,** and which the 
poet again diftinguifhes, v. 677, So ftanding, ?no<)ing,** 

And aB means the manner or (ign, fuch as the waving of the 
hand, by which the orator wins attention, before he fpeaks ; as 
in B. X. 458. 

who <u}ith hand 

Silencey and with thefe words attention, njjond* 

The Italians alfo fay, Stava in atto^ come fe volefie parlanni, 
looked as if he n^jould /peak to Secondly, 

The omifllon of each before motion is of little confequence, I 
think j for, if the palfage be read attentively, the fenfc is per- 
fectly intelligible, although the idiom indeed varies from common 
^iage: But this is a circumftance fo frequent in Milton, that 
few perfons will condemn the palfage, on that account, as 
having 7 ieither the charaBer nor turn of the poetd* 

^er, 675* Sometimes in highth began y as no delay 

Of preface brooking y through his zeal of right ;] 
Thus Cicero, in his firft oration againft Catiline, Quoufque 
tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia noltra? TayEit* 

O % 
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Thofc rigid threats ot death : ye (hall not die ; 
How fliould you ? by the- fruit ? it gives you 
life 

To knowledge ; by the threatener ? look on me, 
Me, who have touch’d and tafted; yet both live, 
And life more perfedf have attain’d than Fate 
Meant me, by venturing higher than my lot, 699 
Shall that be fliut to Man, which to the Bcaft 
Is open ? or will God incenfe his ire 
For fuch a petty treipals ? and not praife 
Rather your dauntlcfs virtue, whom the pain 
Of death denounc’d, whatever thing death be, 69; 
Dcterr’d not from achieving what iwight lead 
To happier life, knowledge of good and evil ; 
Of good, how juft ? of evil, if what is evil 
Be real, why not known, lince ealier (hunn’d ? 
(jod therefore cannot hurt ye, and be j uft ; 700 

Not juft, not God; not fear’d then, nor obey’d; 


Vcr. 685’. yr Jhall nrA dh Ce?i, iii. 4 * 

And the ferpent faid unto the woman, yc Ih.ill not furtly 
die.” And it is very artfully contrived by Milton to make th« 
ferpent give an indance in hiinfclf. Ne\v'1(>x. 

VcT. 686. IIoiv J})ould yon? by the Jruit? it gnu t yon hfe 
To kurnuledge^ by the threatener ? look on 
Milton’s own editions, tlie paffage is thus improper!}^ pointed : 

How fhonid yc ? by the fruit ? it gives you life 
To knowledge ? by the threatener, look on me.” 

Tickcll follows Tonfon’s early editions, in (HU retaining 
note of interrogation after kno^ledgCy but in fupplying another 
after threatener, Fenton correfled the errour, and he has been 
fince followed. 
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Your fear itfelf of death removes the fear. 

Why then was this forbid .? Why, but to awe; 
Why, but to keep ye low and ignorant. 

His worlhippers .? He knows that in the day 705 
Ye eat thereof, your eyes that feem fo clear. 

Yet are but dim, fhall pcrfedlly be then 
Open’d and clear’d, and ye fliall be as Gods, 
Knowing both good and evil, as they know. 
That ye fhall be as Gods, fince I as Man, 710 
Internal Man, is but proportion meet ; 

I, of brute, human ; ye, of human, Gods. 

So ye fhall die perhaps, by putting off 
Human, to put on Gods ; death to be wifh’d. 
Though threaten’d, which no worfe than this can 
bring. 715 

Ver. 702. Your fear itfelf of death remov'd the fenrS\ Juftice 
is infoparable from the very being and eflcncc of God, fo that 
could he bo unjuft, he would be no longer God, and then neither 
to be obeyed nor feared ; fo that the fear of death, which does 
imply injufticc in God, deftroys itfelf, becaufe God can as well 
ccafc to be, as to be juft. A Satanick fyllogifm. Hume, 

Vcr. 704. ■■ - — " — lYhjy hut to \ 

Whyy hut to keep ye lon.v &c.] The reader may 
here notice part of the Serpent's fpecch to Eve, in the Adnmo 
del Cavalier Pona, V’^enct. 1664. — Non conofcetc P artificio 
di chi v' impofe d’ aftenerui dal porno : Quafi pentito Dio di 
hauerui creati cobi eccellenti, conofeendo, che di poco fete infe^ 
^iori d Lui : e che quel non molto, che vi manca per adeguarloy 
pao andar fupplito dalla <virtu rara di quejie pomey oje V hd 
^^^ietatcy Seed* Lib. i. p. 30. 

Vcr. 714. to put on G(?t/j;] The Scripture expref- 

as in I Cor. xv. 93, For this corruptible muft p2(t on 

incorruption.’* Newton, 

o 3 
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And what are Gods, that Man may not become 
As they, participating God-like food ? 

The Gods are firlf, and that advantage life 
On our belief, that all from them proceeds : 

I queftion it ; for this fair earth I fee, 720 

Warm’d by the fun, producing every kind } 
Them, nothing : if they all things, who enclos’d 
Knowledge of good and evil in this tree. 

That whofo eats thereof, forthwith attains 
Wifdom without their leave ? and wherein lies 
The offence, that Man fliould thus attain to 
know ? 726. 

What can your knowledge hurt him, or this tree 
Impart againfl his will, if all be his ? 


Ver. 720. I quefiion it \ for thi<^ fair earth I fee, &c.] Ml. 
Stillingfleet here refers to the Cyclops of Euripides, v. 331, 

H y uvxyKVi, y.^v xav fxo 

Tixmo'd 'moixy, T'-t/y.a 'toixlm (2ora, 

*''A Tty; x. t# A, 

Ver. J2'/. IVhat can your knoivfuigt hurt him, or this tree 

Impart againfl his te;//, if all be his ?] Dr. 
Bentley fays, that Milton had faid Gods in all the argument be- 
fore, and therefore defigned here, 

What can your knowledge hurt themy or this tree 
** Impart againfl their will, if all be theirs?** 

But Milton had faid God in v. 692, and v. 700 : And, I think, 
he ufes the fingular number in the very next preceding fcntence, 
V. 722. 

is enclos’d 

Knowledge of good and evil in diis tree ?’* 

So that him and his here refer to hitUy ojoho enclos'd 6<c. 

Pearce.. 
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Dr is it envy ? and can envy dwell 
In heavenly breafts ? — ^Thcfe, thcle, and many 
more 730 

Caufcs import your need of this fair fruit. 
Goddefs humane, reach then, and freely taftc. 

He ended ; and his words, replete with guile. 
Into her heart too eafy entrance won : 

Fix’d on the fruit fhc gaz’d, which to behold 735 
Might tempt alone ; and in her ears the found 
Yet rung of his perfuafive words, impregn’d 
With reafon, to her feeming, and with truth : 
Mean while the hour of noon drew' on, and wak’d 
An eager appetite, rais’d by the fmell 740 

So favoury of that fruit, which with defire. 
Inclinable now orown to touch or tafte. 

Solicited her longing eye ; yet firft 
Paufing a while, tlius to hcrfclf Ihe mus’d. 

Great are thy virtues, doubtlefs, bed of fruits. 
Though kept from man, and worthy to be ad- 
mir’d 3 746 

Whofe tafte, too long forborn, at firft alTay 

He feems to ufc both miin!)crs pro'iiTdujufl;', fometimes fpeak- 
mg of Crod^ fometimes of G'jds', an>b I think, we may obferve, 
that he generally fpcaks of CV /.A, when the fenthnent would be 
too horrid, if it was fpoken of G d, Newton. 

Ver. 729. — cau €}i<i:y d^-ivJl 

Jn hn.yh See note on B. vi, 738# 

759. Mea>i nxdjile the hour of voon drenjo <??/, and n.rak'd 
An cn^er app'^iitey^ fh-.s is a clrcumilancc beau- 
tifully added by our author to the Sciiprure account, in order to 
make the folly and impiety of Eve appear Icfs extravagant and 
monftrous, Newton, 

04 
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Gave elocution to the mute, and taught 
The tongue not made for fpccch, to fpcak thy 
praife ; 

Thy praife he alfo, who forbids thy ufc, 750 
Conceals not from us, naming thee the tree 
Of knowledge, knowledge both of good and evili 
Forbids us then to tafte ! but his forbidding 
Commends thee more, while it infers the good 
By thee communicated, and our want : 75j 

For good unknown fiire is not had •, or, had 
And yet unknown, is as not had at all, 

In plain then, what forbids he but to know. 
Forbids us good, forbids us to be wife ? 

Sueh prohibitions bind not. But, if death 760 
Bind us with after-bands, what promts then 
Our inward freedom ? In the day we eat 
Of this fair fruit, our doom is, we fhall die ! 
How dies the Serpent? he hath cat’n and lives, 
And knows, and fpeaks,and reafons, and difeerns, 
Irrational till then. For us alone 766 

Was death invented ? or to us denied 
This intellectual food, for bcafts refervM ?_ 

For beads it feems : yet that one bead which fird 
Hath taded envies not, but brings with joy 770 
The good befall’n him, author unfufpeCt, 
Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. 

Ver. 7Jo. ■ ■ ' ■ he alfo, nuho forhidi\ As if it 

not ,bccn God who had forbidden ; but God was not now in all 
her thoughts. She afterwards profeffes herfclf ignorant of hiiuj 
V. 775, • Newton. 
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What fear I then ? rather, what know to fear 
Under this ignorance of good and evil, 

Of God or death, of law or penalty ? 775 

Here grows the cure of all, this fruit divine, 
Fair to the eye, inviting to the tafte, 

Of virtue to make wife ; What hinders then 
To reach, and feed at once both body and mind? 

So faying, her ralh hand in evil hour 780 
Forth reaching to the fruit, (lie pluck’d, fhe eat ! 
Earth felt the wound ; and Nature from her feat. 
Sighing through all her works, gave figns of woe, 


Vcr. 782, -r- ' - ofid Nature from her featy 

^ighhig through all her works, gaue Jigus of woe,'^ 
Compare the Sarrotis of Mafenius, lib* ii, p. no, cd, Barbou ; 
where Sarcothca is rcprcfented reaching forth her hand to pluck 
the forbidden fruit, but not yet gathering it ; a fimilar prodigy 
however occurs : 

Obtulit ilia manus primum ; fed dcxtra retradans 
Sponte redit* Nat nr a ?iefa^ horrejcerc 'vifa, 

Fondere tatn gra^imn ceeptt tiluhare ?nalorumd* 

Yet this prodigy is neither fo affeding, nor fo poetical in the 
defeription, as that of Milton. In Mafenius alfo, after Sarco- 
thea has eaten, a long defeription follows of the various pro, 
digit's which fucceeded ; 

Mora nulla, folutus A-veruus 

** Exfpuit mfandas acies, fratlumq^ue re?fii(git 
** Di'Vul/d compage Julum, Seed* 

Twenty more lines are employed in painting the convulfion& of 
earth, fca, and air, on the occafion* 1 need not obforve to the 
reader with what concifenefs and energy, with what beauty and 
judgemjnt, Milton’s feeno ot completing the mortal Jin original is 
drawn. Virgil, as Addifon obferves, has related that the Earth 
ticipbled; the Heavens flalhed with lightnings, and the Nymphs 
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That all was loft. Back to the thicket flunk 
The guilty Serpent; and well niight ; for Eve, 785 
Intent now wholly on her tafte, nought elfe 
Regarded ; fuch delight till then, as feem’d. 

In fruit ftie never tafted, whether true 
Or fancied fo, through expedation high 
Of knowledge; nor was Godhead from her 
thought. 790 

Greedily flie ingorg’d without reftraint. 

And knew not eating death : Satiate at length, 
And highten’d as with wine, jocund and boon. 
Thus to herfelf (he pleafingly began, 

howled on the mountain-tops, when Dido was ruined. But 
though the reader fliould ranfack all the volumes of poetry, both 
ancient and modern, he would never find a palTage which might 
be brought in competition with the fublimity and pathos of 
Milton's, V. 1000. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In panjs ; and Nature gave a fecond groan ; 

Sky lour’d ; and, muttering thunder, fomc fad drops 
‘‘ Wept at completing of the mortal fm 
Original 

Ver. 792* kfie<w 7Jot eating death ;] It is a Greek 

phrafe, ufed often by the Latins too. Oppian, Halieut^ ii, io6* 

They kneojo not haflening their death. Eating the fruit which 
brought death, was eating death, as being virtually contained 
in it. Richardson. 

Ver. 794. Thui to herfelf &c.] As our author had, in the 
preceding conference betwixt our firft parents, deferibed, with 
the greateft art and decency, the fubordination and inferiority of 
the female charadcr in ftrength of reafon and underftanding ; fo> 
in this folilotjuy of Eve’s after tailing the forbidden fruit, on« 
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O fovran, virtuous, precious of all trees 795 
In Paradife ! of operation blcft 
To fapience, hitherto obfcur’d, infam’d, 

And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 
Created ; but henceforth my early care, 799 
Not without fong, each morning, and due praifc. 
Shall tend thee, and the fertile burden eafe 

may obferve the fame judgement, in his varying and adapting 
it to the condition of her fallen nature. Inflcad of thofe little 
defers in her intclledual faculties before the Fall, which were 
fufficiently compenfated by her Outward charms, and were rather 
foftenings than blcmifhes in her charaftcr ; we fee her now 
running into the greateft abfurdities, and indulging the wildell 
imaginations. It has been remarked that our poet, in this work, 
fcenis to court the tavour of his female readers very much ; yet I 
cannot help thinking, but that in this place he intended a fati- 
rical, as well as a moral, hint to the ladies, in making one of 
Eve’s firll thoughts, after her fatal lapfc, to be, how to get the 
fuperiority and raallcry over her hulband. There is, however, 
I think, a deleft in this fpeech of Eve’s, that there is no notice 
taken of the Serpent in it. Our author very naturally repre^ 
fonts her, in the firft tranfports of delight, exprefling her grati- 
tude to the fruit, which (lie fancied had wrought fuch a happy 
change in her, and next to ex perifHCt'y her h(Ji guide : but how is 
it polTible, that flie Ihould, in thefc rapturous acknowledgments, 
forget her guide and intruder the Serpent, to whom in her then 
notion of things fne mull think hcrfelf the moll indented ? I do 
not doubt but Milton was fenfible of this ; but, had he made 
Eve mention the Serpent, he could not have avoided rop making 
her obferve that he was Hunk away ; wjiich might have given 
ber fomc fufpicions, and would confequenrly ha -e much altered 
the feene which follows betwixt Adam and her. 'J'hyer. 

Ver. 79^. precious cf all trees} The pofitive 

for the fup^erlativc ; the m^Jl precious of all trees; as Virgil, 
J ^equimur te, Jande deoruin,’' Mn. iv. 576, and Hom^r, MA 
Iliad V. 381. Richardson, 
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Of thy full branches offer’d free to all ; 

Till, dieted by thee, I grow mature 
In knowledge, as the Gods, who all things know; 
Though others envy what they cannot give : 805 
For, had the gift been tlieirs, it had not here 
Thus grown. Experience, next, to thee I owe, 
Beft guide ; not following thee, 1 had remain’d 
In ignorance; thou open’d; wifdom’s way, 

And giv’ff; accefs, though fecret lire retire. 810 
And I perhaps am fecret : Heaven is high. 
High, and remote to fee from thence diffindl 
Each thing on Earth; and other care perhaps 
May have diverted from continual watch 
Our great Forbidder, fafe with all his fpies 81 j 

Vcr. 80^. Though others en<vy nvhat they cajinot grv^ She 
refolves to eat of the tree, till flic etjuals the Gods in knowledge, 
though others efinjy ; (lie means the Gods, though, for decency's 
fake, die names them not. She had faid before, vcr. 770, that 
the braft ^vhkh Jirft hath tajicd eimv’s not c^'C. but others enojy. 
She is now arrived to that pitch of impiety, that flie attributes 
i'U'vy to the Gods, as Satan had taught her, vcr. 729 ; and quef. 
tions whether this tree was their gift, as Satan had likewifc 
fuggefted, V. 718, ScQ, Such improlfion had his dodrincs made 
upon her. Newton. 

Vcr. 81 1, And I perhaps am fecret:'] She quedions even 
God's Omnifcience, and flatters hcrfelf that file is Hill in fecret, 
like other Tinners, who f.iy, The Lord fliall not fee, neither 
(hall the God of Jacob regard it," Pfahn xciv. 7. Newton. 

Compare alfo this and the following line, with Job, xxii. 
i3> H* 

Vcr, 815, Our great Forbidder, fafe all his fpks 

About him.] Dr. Bentley declares fafe to be nou* 
fenfe, and therefore alters the verfe thusj 
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About him. But to Adam in what fort 
Shall I appear ? (hall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 

‘‘ Our great Forbid Jer*s eye with all his fpies &c*’* 

Eiit Jnfe here fignifies, as in the vulgar phrafes, I have him 
jtifrd* or, He is afleep : ” Where, not the fafetp of the 

perfon fccured or afleep is meant, but the fafety of others with 
refped to any danger from him. This is indeed a fenfe of tlit 
word not ufual ' in poetry ; but common fpeech will juftify it lb 
fir, as to make the do(^or*s emendation unnecclfary. Pearce* 

Ludicrous as the phrafe may feem, it appears to me to have 
been purpofely introduced by the poet : for the words, safe 
cll his fpies about hiniy particularly exprefs the contemptuous 
opinion which the fpeaker now entertained of God, or rather her 
affedation of turning into ridicule what once flic dreaded. 

Ver. 8 1 8* and give him to partake <ix.] An 

ingenious perfon and great admirer of Milton fays, that to 
gi^ve to do a thing, is, in his opinion, one of the moft beautiful 
expreffions in all the poetical language, as in Homer, //. i. 1 8. 

fAv Seol AOIEN, IXviJt.’Tna, 

*lS.K7rifa‘Cn ripa/xoio croAiv, iv dUct¥ 

Virgil was fo fenfible of this charming cxprefllon, that he has 
ufed it in the three following paffages, and I believe in one or 
two others, in the very firft Aincid : 

tibi Divum pater atque hoininum rex 

Et mulcere dedit fludus, Seed* v. 65. 

— Tu das epulis accumbere Divum,” v. 79. 

O regina, novam cui conderc Jupiter urbem, 
Juftitiaque dedit gentes fciiaic fupeibas,” v. 522. 

I wonder he did not farther take notice of the fame exprefiioni 
in his favourite Milton, in this place, and in B. i. 736, 

— ‘‘ and ga<ve to rule, 

Each in his hierarchy, the orders bright.'' 

Newton^ 
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Full happinefs with me, or rather not. 

But keep the odds of knovvLdge in my power 820 
Without copartner ? fo to add what wants 
In female fcx, the more to draw his love. 

And render me more equal ; and perhaps, 

A thing not iindelirable, fometime 
Supcriour j for, inferiour, who is free ? 

This may be well : But what if God have feen, 
And death enfue ? then I fliall be no more 1 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her enjoying, I extinifl: ; 

A death to think ! Confirm’d then I refolve, 83P 

Again, B. iil, 245. 

** Thou haft me to poflcTs 

Life in myfclf for ever/* 

Vcr. 825* perhaps y 

A thing not undejirabhy fometime 
Supenour \ fjKy juferioury njoho is f)ee Tliere is 
a vor)^ humourous tale In Chaucer which is alfo vcrfifted by 
Drydcn, wherein the queftion is propofed, IVhat it is that 
Titnfl cjfed and dijtre P Some fay wealth, fomc beauty, fome 
flattery, fomc in fliort one thing, and fome another ; but the 
true anfwer is fo\ creignty. And the thought of attaining the 
fuperiority over her hulband, is very artfully made one of the 
fiift that h've entertains, after her eating of the forbidden fruit : 
but ftill her love of Adam, and jealoufy of another Eve, prevail 
even over that ; fo Juft is the obfervation of Solomon, Cant, 
viii. 6. Lo^ae is ftrong as death y •jealoufy is cruel as the gra^ced' 

Newton. 

The poet ridicules this defire of fuperiority, in his Bolt, and 
Difeip, of Divorce y where he fays that the prctenfion to it is, 
not for any parity of wifdom, for that were fomething rcafou- 
able, but out of a female pride 
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Adam (hall fliare with me in blifs or woe : 

So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
I could endure, without him live no life. 

So faying, from the tree her ftep Ihe turn’d ; 
But firft low reverence done, as to the Power 835 
That dwelt within, whofe prefence had infus’d 
Into the plant fciential fap, deriv’d 
From nedlar, drink of Gods. Adam the while. 
Waiting delirous her return, had wove 
Of choiceft flowers a garland, to adorn 840 
Her trefles, and her rural labours crown ; 

As reapers oft are w'ont their harveft-queen. 
Great joy he promis’d to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, fo long delay’d : 

Ver. 832, So dear I love him, that v^ith him all death i 

I could endure, ^without him live no Ife,^ How 
much ftronger and more pathetick is this than that of Horace, 
Od. III. ix. 24. 

Tecum vivere amem, tecum ob^am libcns/' 

Newton. 

Ver. 835. But firft low reverence done,'\ A phrafe taken 
from his Arcades, v. 37. 

Whom with lovj reverence I adore as mine,*' 

Ibid. But firji lovj reverence done, as to the Po<wer 

That dnvelt njjithin,] Eve falling into idolatry upon 
the tafte of the forbidden tree, as the firfl; fruit of difobedience, 
is finely imagined. Richardson. 

Ver, 838. Adam the vohile, &:c,] An- 

dromache is thus deferibed as amufing herfelf, and preparing for 
the return of Heftor ; not knowing that he was already llain by 
Achilles, Iliad xxii. 440 . Nbwton, 
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Yet oft his heart, divine of fomething ill, 845 
Mifgave him j he the faltering mcafure idt ; 
And forth to meet her went, the way Ihe took 
That morn when firft they parted : by the tree 
Of knowledge he muft pafs ; there he her met. 
Scarce from the tree returning ; in her hand 850 
A bough of faireft fruit, that downy fmil’d. 
New gather’d, and ambrolial fmell diffus’d. 

To him flae hafted ; in her face excufc 
Came prologue, and apology too prompt ; 

Vcr. 84^;. divine of fometJmg ///,] Foreboding 

fomething ill ; a Latin phrafe, as in Horace, Od^ III. xxvii. lo. 

Imhium divina avis imminentum.'* 

Sec alfo De Arte Poet, v. 2 1 8 . Newton. 

Compare Euripides, Andmn, v. 1075. 

A1, «T nPOMANTlS Sy/Ao? w; t» 

And Virgil, prerjaga mali mens,*' JEiu x. 843. Sec alfo 
JB. X. 357, In my heart diviidd eSfC." 

Ver. 846. he the falt'ung meafure f lt;^ Hc 

found his heart kept not true time, he felt the falfe and inter, 
mitting mcafure ; the natural dcfcrlption of our minds. foreboding 
ill, by the unequal beatings of the heart and pulfe. Hume. 

Ver. 851. that do<~M?iy fmiVdy 

Nenv gather* dy and a77ihrrifi(d fniell dij^'updd\ Soj 
in V. 579, from the boughs a iavoury odour blows/' But the 
t cry words here, as Hume obferves, arc Virgil's, Ceorg, iv. 415* 

— - Et llquidum ambrofne diifudit odoiem 

And that den^vny fmiVdy that covered with foft down looked 
fweetly, may refer, as he notes, to EtU ii. 51. 

‘‘ Ipfe ego cana legam tener^ lannghie mala/' 

Ver. S34. apology too pro 7 npt\\ This 

Fenton's emendation. It was before, in all the editions. apo* 
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Which, with bland words at will, fhe thus ad- 
drefs’d. 85J 

Hall thou not wonder’d, Adam, at my ftay ? 
Thee I have mifs’d, and thought it long, depriv’d 
Thy prefence; agony of love till now 
Not felt, nor fhall be twice ; for never more 
Mean I to try, what rafh untried I fought, 860 
The pain of abfence from thy fight. But flrange 
Hath been the caufe, and wonderful to hear : 
This tree is not, as we are told, a tree 
Of danger tafted, nor to evil unknown 
Opening the way, but of divine effedt 865 
To open eyes, and make them Gods who tafte ; 
And hath been tailed fuch : The ferpent wife. 

Or not reftrain’d as we, or not obeying. 


logy to prompt/* which Dr. Newton prefumes to have been an 
errour of the profs, I follow the emendation, although it is not 
impolTible that the poet might intend to prompt* as a con- 
tinuation of the imagery, drawn from the llagc ; 

Came prologue y and apology to prompt,** 

Ver. 866* atid make them Gods ^ho tafle ; 

And hath been tafted fuch See Eve’s fpcech to 
Adam, in the Adamo of Andreini, ed, 1617. p. 74. 


‘‘ Eccoti Adamo il Porno* 

Che fai dir ? lo guttai, ne fon gia morta* 
Ah, che viuer douraffi, 

Anzi farfi nel ciel fimili a Dio ; 

Ma pria conuien, che ’1 Porno 
Tutto fra noi fi gufti, 

“ Indi pofeia guftato 
‘‘ A bel trono di rai trono ftellato 
Ne condurran gli Angeli lieti ^ volo/* 


VOL. III. 
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Hath eaten of the fruit ; and is become, 

Not dead, as we arc threaten’d, but thenceforth 
Endued with human voice and human fenfe, 871 
Reafoning to admiration ; and with me 
Perfuafively hath fo prevail’d, that I 
Have alfo tailed, and have alfo found 
The efte<fls to correfpond ; opener mine eyes, 875 
Dim erll, dilated fpirits, ampler heart. 

And growing up to Godhead ; which for thee 
Chiefly I fought, without thee can defpife. 

For blifs, as thou hall part, to me is blifs ; 
Tedious, unlhar’d with thee, and odious foon. 880 
Thou therefore alfo taflc, that equal lot 
May join us, equal joy, as equal love ; 


Vcr. 875'. opener mine eyes, 

Dim ftjij dilated fpiritSy ampler hearty 
And gron.i:iiig up to Godhead ;'\ Milton, in th« 
mani'ier of exprefilon, here feems pretty plainly to allude to what 
Thirfis, in TafTo's Ami/ita, fays of himfclf, upon his feeing 
Phabus and the Mufes, A. i, S. ii. 

Sentii me far di me fteffo maggiore 
** Pien di noun virtu, picna di noua 
Dcitadc,'* Thyer. 

The manners here arc finely in charader. For Eve has eaten 
the forbidden fruit ; and flie talks, in confequence, as one 
hightened nvith <wiuey jocund and boouy v. 795, She repeats, 
with fimilar volubility and gaiety, the fancied effects of her bold 
deed, v. 984, 

<( jqot death, but life 

Augmented, open’d eyes, new hopes, new joys, 
laftc fo divine, that what of fweet before 
“ Hath touch'd my fenfe, flat feems to this, and hatfli.” 
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Left, thou not tafting, different degree 
Disjoin us, and I then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when Fate will not perrriit. 88; 

Thus Evc with countenance blithe her ftory told; 
But in her cheek diftempcr flufliing glow’d. 

On the other fide, Adam, foon as he heard 
The fatal trefpafs done by Eve, amaz’d, 
Aftonicd ftood and blank, while honour chill 890 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax’d ; 
From his flack hand the garland wreath’d for Eve 
Down dropt, and all the faded rofes Ihed : 
Spccchlefs he ftood and pale, till thus at length 
Firft to himfelf he inward filence broke. • 89; 

O faireft of Creation, laft and heft 


Vcr. 890* Ajlonied flood aftd hhwky nvhde hortour chill 

Ran through hit <uej//Sy and all his joints relaxed ;] 
So Virgii, v£n, ii. 120. 

Obftupuere animi, gclidufquc per ima cucurrit 
Offa tremor/’ 

And Ain, xii. 951. 

Illi folvuntur frigore membra.” Hume. 

See alfo Spenfer, Mourning Mufcy v. 151 ; 

A trembling chilly cold 
Ran through their nseinsd* 

Ver. 892, From his flack hand the garland nxreath*d for R<ve 
Donvn dropt j\ Compare Propertius, lib, iv. Eleg, ix. 

Pocula mi digitos inter cecidere remijfosd* 

And Perfius, »$’«/, iii. 1004 , 

— “ tremor inter vina fubity calidumque trUntal 

Excutit t manihusd" Bowle* 
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Of all God’s works, Creature in whom excell’cl 
Whatever can to light or thought be form’d, 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or fweet ! 

How art thou loll: ! how on a fudden loft, 900 
Defac’d, deflower’d, and now to death devote ! 
Rather, how haft thou yielded to tranfgrefs 
The ftriift forbiddance, how to violate 
The facred fruit forbidd’n ! Some cur fed fraud 
Of enemy hath beguil’d thee, yet unknown, 905 
And me with thee hath ruin’d ; for with thee 
Certain my refolution is to die : 

How can I live without thee ! how forego 
Thy fweet converle, and love fo dearly join’d, 

Vcr. S97. Creature ht 'whom excelPd ^c.] 

The Cavalier Pona, in his Adamo, thus laments the fall of Eve : 
‘‘ Poucra Eua! See. mirata da tutti i celefti lumi, pcrlo miracolo 
delle cofe create : — ricca dc^ tefori della bcllczza, delP amabilitn, 
della gratia : Et hora in vilipendio, e in obbrobrio preflb tiittc 
Ic creature per colpa della tua colpa!'* p. 41, 

Ver. 901. and fiovj to death devote !] 

De'vota morti peiflora libene,'^ Hor. Od, IV. xiv. 18. 

Ver, 908, Honw can / ll've 'without thee I Like the affec- 
tionate words of Admetus to Alceftis : Euripides, Alcejh v. 277. 

25 ovh tV* an 

Ev aoi kou xal fA,v* 

Ver. 9 ^ 9 * f'weet cott'verfe^ and to've fo dearly joi}ddf\ That 
is, as Dr. Pearce rightly underftands it, the fweet converfe 
and love of thee fo dearly join'd to med* This is a common 
way of fpeaking in Milton ; and the reader may fee more in- 
ftances of it in B. iv. 129, and E. viii. 425, The fenfe of tliu 
verfc is again found in v. 970 : 

■ link'd in love fo dear," Newton. 
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To live again in thefc wild woods forlorn ! 910 

Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet lofs of thee 
Would never from my heart : no, no ! I feel 
The link of Nature draw me : flefh of flefli, 

Vcr. 910. To li've again in thefe <wild nvoods forlorn How 
vaftly expreffive are thefe words of Adam's tendernefs and affec- 
tion for Eve; as they imply, that the mere imagination of lofing 
her had already converted the fweets of Paradife into the horroars 
of a defolatc wildernofs. Thyer. 

Ver. 91 3. — ^0 ! I feel 

The link of ?intiire dtan.v me ;] The Scripture ac- 
count of Eve’s formation might poflibly fuggeft this thought to 
Milton ; and yet 1 cannot help thinking but that he might pro- 
bably have in view Plato’s notion of the lirft human creatures 
being androgynous, that is, male and female in the fame perfoiw 
and that the affeilion now fiibfifting betwixt the different foxes is 
only a fecret tendency or drawing of Nature towards her firff ffate. 

Thyer. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Thyer, refpeding Milton’s alluding 
here to Plato: For Milton himfclf has ridiculed this opinion, in 
his Tetrachordon : It might be doubted why he faith. In ihc 

image of God created he him, not them, as well as male and 
female them ; efpecially fince that image might be common to them 
both, but male and female could not, however the Jews fable, 
and plcafe themfeh Cb with the accidental concurrence of Plato’s 
wit, as if Man at fiiff had been created Hermaphrodite : but then 
it muff have been, male and female created he him.” 

It is the holy Book, to which Milton alludes ; and he again 
exprefles the thought, v. 955. 

So forcible within my heart I feel 
“ The bond of Nature dranjo me to my own, 

‘‘ My own in ihee, for what thou art, is mine ; 

Our ffate cannot be fever’d ; wc are one, 

‘‘ One fielh ; tolofe thee were to lofe myfelf,” 
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Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy flate 91 j 
Mine never (hall be parted, blifs or woe. 

So having faid, as one from fid difmay 
Recomforted, and after thoughts difturb’d 
Submitting to what feom’d rcmedilels, 919 

Thus in calm mood his words to Eve he turn’d. 

Bold deed thou haftprefum’d, adventurous Eve, 
And peril great provok’d, who thus hall: dar’d. 
Had it been only coveting to eye 
7 'hat facred fruit, (acred to abftinence, 

Much more to taflc it under ban to touch. 915 
But paid who can recall, or done undo ? 

Not God Omnipotent, nor Fate ; yet fo 
Perhaps thou (lialt not die, perhaps the fad 

Vcr. 920. Thus ;>/ calm mood his avords to E've he iur?dd.^ He 
had till now been fpcaking to himfclf ; now his fpccch turns to 
her, but not with violence, not with noife and rage : ’tis a deep 
confiderate melancholy. The line cannot but be pronounced, as 
it ought, flowly, gravely. Richardson. 

Vcr. 922. nvho thus hart dav\l^'\ So it is in 

the firft edition ; but in the fecondj by iniilakc, it is printed 
hath dar’d and that is followed by fome others. Nfwi on. 
Vcr. 928. Perhaps thou /halt pot die^ How jull a pic- 

f:ure does Milton here give us of the natural iinbocillity of the 
human mind, and its aptnefs to be warped into falfe judgements 
apd rcafonings by pafTion and inclination ! Adam had but jull 
condemned the aifiion of Eve in eating the forbidden fruit ; and 
yet, drawn by his fondnefs for her, immediately fummons all 
the force of his reafon to prove what {he had done to be right. 
Ihis may probably appear a fault to fupcrfieial readers ; but all 
intelligent ones will, I dare fay, look upon it as a proof of our 
author’s cxquifitc knowledge of human nature. Reafon is but 
too often little better than a flave ready at the beck of the will 
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Is not fo heinous now, foretafted fruit, 

Prohin’d firft by the ferpent, by him firft 930 
Made common, and unhallow’d, ere our tafte; 
Nor yet on him found deadly; he yet lives ; 
Lives, as thou faidft, and gains to live, as Man, 
Higher degree of life ; inducement ftrong 
To us, as likely tafting to attain 935 

Proportional afeent ; which cannot be 
But to be Gods, or Angels, demi-Gods, 

Nor can I think that God, Creator wife. 

Though threatening, will in carneft fo deftroy 
Us his prime creatures, dignified fo high, 940 
Set over all his works ; which in our fall. 

For us created, needs with us mufi: fail, 
Dependant made ; fo God (hall uncreate, 

Be fruftrate, do, undo, and labour lofc ; 

Not well conceiv’d of God, who, though his 
power 94 S 

Creation could repeat, yet would be loth 
Us to abolifli, lell the Adverfary 
Triumph, and lay; “ Fickle their ftate whom 
God 

“ Mod; favours; who can pleafe him long? Me 
firft 

to drefs up, in plaufiblc colours, any opinions that our intcreft ox 
rprentment have made agreeable to us. Thyer. 

Vcr. 947. — I'ft the Ad-uerjary 

Triumphy (ifid Jny \ \ Deut^ xxxli. 27* Left th(J 
^dvprfaries fiiould fay.” Gillies. 

P 4 
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ruin’d, 


now Mankind j whom will he 

9JO 


Matter of fcorn, not to be given the Foe. 
However I with thee have fix’d my lot, 

Certain to undergo like doom : If death 
Conlbrt with thee, death is to me as life ; 

So forcible within my heart I feel 955 

The bond of Nature draw me to my own ; 

My own in thee, for wliat thou art is mine ; 
Our flate cannot be fever’d ; we are one, 

One flcfli ; to lofe thee were to lofe myfclf. 

So Adam ; and thus Eve to him replied. 960 
O glorious trial of exceeding love, 

Illullrious evidence, example high ! 

Engaging me to emulate ; but, Ihort 
Of thy perfedlicn, how fhall I attain, 

Adam ? from whofe dear fide I boaft me fprung, 
And gladly of our union hear thee fpcak, 966 
One heart, one foul in both ; whereof good proof 
This day affords, declaring thee rcfolv’d. 

Rather than death, or aught than death moredread, 
Shall feparate us, link’d in love fb dear, 970 
To undergo with me one guilt, one crime, 

If any be, of tafting this fair fruit ; 

Whofe virtue (for of good ifill good proceeds, 
DirecT:, or by occafion,) hath prefented 
This happy trial of tliy love, which elfe 975 
So eminently never had been known. 

Were it I thought death menac’d would enfue 
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This my attempt, I would I'liflain alone 
Thcworft, and not perfuadc thee, rather "(Jle 
Defcrted, than oblige thee with a fadb 980 

Pernicious to thy peace ; chiefly, allur’d 
Remarkably fo late of thy fo true. 

So faithful, love unequall’d : but I feel 
Far otherwife the event ; not death, but life 
Augmented, open’d eyes, new hopes, new joys, 
Taftc fo divine, that what of fweet before 986 
Hath touch’d my fenfc, flat feems to this, and 
harfli. 

On my experience, Adam, freely tafle. 

And fear of death deliver to the winds. 

Vcr. 978. I <ivou Id JfiJla'ni alune 

The <iv'jrflf and not perjitadc theCy rdthcr die 
Dijertedy than oblige thee nvilh a fad 
Pernicions to thy pence ;'\ Wc have followLtl tiu' 
pundluatlon of the firft edition, as the fenfc requires, which is 
jdainly this, If I thought the death tliat was threatened would 
be the confequcncc of tins my attempt, I would fufR r the worft 
alone, and not endeavour to perfiiade thee, I wouhl rather die 
by niyfelf forfaken of thee, than oblige thee with a fad per- 
nicious to thy peace. 

Oblige is ufed here in the large fenfc of the I ail in uord obhgOy 
which fignifcs not only to hindy but to yendtr ohn^xr.us to gaid or 
punijhnient. We have in Cicero, “ Cum ];opuluin Roinaiuim 
fcclere ohligdfj'esd' Orat. piodomofua, viii. And, Sa^pe etiam 
leguin judiciorumquc pcenis obtigtiuturd^ Kin. i. 14. And in 
Horace, Od, 11 . viii. 5, 

Sed tu fimul ohhgdjii 

Perfidum votis caput.'* Newio:;. 

Ver. 989. And fear of death deliver to the voinds.'] Dr. 
Newton obferves, that ‘‘ To deliver to the winds,” is a fort of 
proverbial CApreflion, as in Hor. Od, I. xxvi. i. 
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So faying, (he embrac’d him, and for joy 990 
Tenderly wept ; much won, that he his love 
Had fo ennobled, as of choice to incur 
Divine difpleafure for her fake, or death. 

Ii> recompence (for fuch compliance bad 
Such recompence beft merits) from the bough 995 
She gave him of that fair enticing fruit 
With liberal hand ; he fcrupled not to cat, 
Againft his better knowledge ; not deceiv’d. 

But fondly overcome with female charm. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 1000 

** Trillitiam ct meti^s 

Tradnm protervL in mare Crcticum 
“ Portarc ^uentisd* 

Hume alfo notices the probable origin of the proverb^ 
viii, 409. 

TO (pifonv dvoi^Tra^ctcroa 

Ver. 998. //( 9 / deceiu\{y 

But fondly overcome ^vith female charm Accord- 
ing to the hiftorical relation of Mofes, he did not plead for him- 
felf, that he was deceived (the excufe of £vc cheated by the 
Serpent) but rather enticed and perfuaded by her : ** The woman 
whom thou gaveft to be with me, flie gave me of the tree, and 
I did eat,’* Gen, iii. 12. Whence St. Paul, Adam was not 
deceh-ved; but the woman, being deceived, was in the tranf- 
greffion,” I Tim, ii. 14. 

Onjercome nx)ith female charm, which the holy page ftyles, 

hearkening unto the voice of his wife,” Gen, iii. 17, 

Improbe amor, quid non mortalia pediora cogis 

Virgil, y^'n. iv. 412. Hume. 

Ver. 1000. Barth trembled ko, 

^hile Adam took no thought f\ It could 

not be expeded, that Adara fliould take any more notice of this 
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In pangs ; and Nature gave a fecond groan j 
Sky lour’d j and, muttering thunder, lomc fad 
drops 

Wept at completing of the mortal fin 
Original : while Adam took no thought, 

fccond groan of Nature, when he had eaten of the forbidden fruit, 
than Eve did of the firft, after her tranfgreflion ; bccaufe they 
are reprefented as 'With new wine intoxicated both. But I wonder 
that this accurate and careful writer hath not hinted fomething 
at Adam’s thoughts upon the firft convulfion, when he was in a 
ft ate of innocence, calmnefs, and retirement. As Nature through 
all her works gaaoe Jigns of woe, he could not but be very fenfible 
of it : and, if fo, he mull certainly be ftartled at a phasnomcnon 
fo ftrangc and new. This I think deferved in fomc meafure to 
be accounted for ; and it miglit perhaps have been properly intro- 
duced as a reafon for awakening his apprehcnfions, and making 
his heart, divine of fomething ill, ?nifgi've him, as well as htr fo 
long delayed return, 84+ ; or it might have been cleared up by 
fome other fuch lucky turn of thouglu, as our author is mafter of 
upon moft occafions. Greenwood. 

Here are two fources of the fublime ; the prodigy ftrikes with 
horrour, the vaftnefs of the idea overwhelms with aftonilhment. 
In this place an unlkilful poet would probably have brought on 
fuch a ftorm of thunder and lightning, and fo violent an eattlu 
quake, as muft have overturned the mountains, and fet the w'oods 
on fire. But Milton, with better judgement, makes the alarm 
of that deep and awful kind, which cannot exprefs itfelf in any 
other way, than by an inward and univerfal trembling ; a fenla- 
tion more affe^fiing to tlic fancy, than thofe paftions are, w’hich 
vent themfelvcs in outrageous behaviour ; even as that forrow is 
the moft pathctick, which deprives one of the power of lamen- 
tation, and difeovers itfelf only by fainting aixl groans. Be- 
fides, if this convulfion of the univerfe had been more violent, 
the unhappy offenders muft have been confounded and terrified ; 
which would not have fuited the poet’s purpofe. For he tells 
and indeed the circumftances that follow (which, by the by, 
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Eating his fill-; nor Eve to iterate looj 

Her former trcfpafs fear’d , the more to footh 
Him with her lov’d focicty ; that now. 

As with new wine intoxicated both, 

They fwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings, loio 
Wherewith to fcorn the earth : But that falfe fruit 
Far other operation firft difplay’d, 

Carnal defire inflaming ; he on Eve 
Began to cafl: lafeivious eyes ; Ihe him 
As wantonly repaid ; in lufl: tlicy burn : 1015 

Till Adam thus ’gan Eve to dalliance move. 

Eve, now I fee thou art exad of tafle. 

And elegant, of fapicnce no fmall part ; 

Since to each meaning favour we apply, 

are cxquifitely contrived) do all fuppofe, that our firft parents 
were fo intent on gratifying their impious appetite, that they 
took no notice of the prodigies, which accompanied the tranf- 
greftion. Beattie. 

Vcr. 1002. Shy loured’, and, muttering thunder y'\ It is not 
■meant, that thunder alfo lour’d : ?nuttering thunder is in the ab- 
folutivc cafe abfolutc. It was not loud claps of thunder, but 
muttering thunder, melancholy and mournful. Newton. 

Ver. 1009. (^^id fancy that they feel 

Dinjinily •within them h feeding swings , 

Wherewith to fcorn the earth In the Adamt 
of Andrcini, Eve perfuadcs Adam, that, after they have eaten 
the fruit, angels fliall guide their fight to the ftars. See note, 
V. 866. And, in Loredano’s Lfe of Adam, Eve thus addrefles 
her hufhand : See here an argument of the love I bear you ! 

- — I bring thee in this apple the mvimiy that God denyed us !” 

P- 33 - 

Ver. 1019. Since to each meaning {'dYOMX we apply, ^ Since 
we ufe the word fa^vour in both fenfes, and apply it to the un- 
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And palate call judicious ; I the praife 1020 
Yield thee, fo well this day thou haft purvey'd. 
Much pleafure we have loft, while we abftain’d 
From this delightful fruit, nor known till now 
True rclifti, tailing ; if fuch pleafure be 
In things to us forbidd’n, it might be wiih’d, 1025 
For this one tree had been forbidden ten- 
But come, fo well refreih’d, now let us play, 

As meet is, after fuch delicious farej 
For never did thy beauty, fince the day 
I faw thee firft and wedded thee, adorn’d 1030 
With all perfedlions, fo inflame my fenfe 
With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than ever ; bounty of this virtuous tree ! 

So faid he, and forbore not glance or toy 

derftanding as well as to the palate ; as in Cicero, Nec enini 
fcquitur, ut cui cor fapiat, ei non Japiat palatum,*' De Fin, ii. 8. 

Newton. 

Ver, 1028, delicious fare ;] So, in his 

Fr’)fe.Worksy vol. i. p. 257. 1698. Lords of iLucly palaces, 
rich furniture, delicious fare^ and princely attendance." 

Ver. 1029, For nenjer did thy beauty &c.] Milton had in 
mind the converfation between Paris and Helen in the third 
//W, as well as that between Jupiter and Juno on Mount Ida. 
And, as Pope obferves, it is with wonderful judgement and de- 
cency that Milton has ufed that exceptionable paffage of the 
dalliance, ardour, and enjoyment, of Jupiter and Juno. Thar 
which feems in Homer an impious fidion, becomes a moral leflbn 
in Milton; fmee he makes that lafeivious rage of' the paffion the 
immediate efledl of the hn of our firft parents, after the Fall. 

Newton. 

Ver, 1034, _/b/^ he^ and forbore not glance or toy ^c.j 

What a fine contrail does this defeription of the amorous follies 
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Of amorous intent } well underftood 1035 

Of Eve, whofe eye darted contagious fire.- 
Her hand he feis’d ; and to a (hady bank, 

Thick over-head with verdant roof imbower’d. 
He led her nothing loth ; flowers were the couch, 
Panfies, and violets, and afphodcl, 104.0 

And hyacinth ; Earth’s frelheil fofteft lap. 

There they, their fill of love and love’s difport 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the feal. 
The folace of their fin ; till dewy fleep 
Opprefs’d them, wearied with their amorous 
play. 104s 

Soon as the force of that fallacious fruit. 

That with exhilarating vapour bland 

About their fpirits had play’d, and inmofl: powers 

Made err, was now exhal’d ; and groflTer fleep. 


of our firft parents after the Fall make to that lovely pitfliirc of 
the fame pafllon in its Hate of innocence, in the preceding book, 
V. 510. 

— To the nuptial bower 

I led her blufliing like the morn ; All Heaven, 

And happy conllcllations &c !'* Thyer. 

Vcr. 1042. T/jcre they their fill of love and lo^e*5 difport 

Took largely Pro^erbsy vii. 1 8, Come, 
let us take our fill of lonjed* 

Ver. 1049. Jl^^py 

Bred of unkindly fumesy\ How unlike the fleep 
mentioned in B. v. 3. 

for his fleep 

Was aery-light, from pure digeftion bred. 

And temperate vapours bland,** 

The fleep of fm is nothing like the fleep of innocence, 

Newton# 
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Bred of unkindly fumes, with confcious dreams 
Incumber’d, now had left them ; up they rofe 
As from unrefl: ; and, each the other viewing. 
Soon found their eyes how open’d, and their 
minds 1053 

How darken’d; innocence, that as a veil 
Had (hadow’d them from knowing ill, was gone; 
Juft confidence, and native righteoufnefs. 

And honour, from about them, naked left 

Ver, 1057. naked It ft 

To guilty Shame ; t^c.] This paiTage has occa- 
fioned much perplexity and confufion, by its having been wrong 
pointed in almoft all the editions. After Shame there is no ftop 
even In Milton’s own editions, and there fliould have been a 
femicolon at lead. And then follows he co^eTdy for Shafne (as 
Dr. Pearce obferves) is here made a perfon, (as again in ver. 
1097.) And this Shame is he who cover'd Adam and Eve with 
his robe ; but this robe of his uncover'd them more : that is, 
though they were clothed with lliame, yet they thereby more 
difeovered their nakednefs. Milton fpcaks in the fame manner 
in Samfon Agon, v. 841, 842. 

“ In vain tliou ftriv’ft to cover fliame with fhame, 

Or by evafions thy crime uncover’d more.” 

In the author’s fccond edition, after the words Uncover'd more ^ 
there is a full ftop, and a new fentence beginning thus. So rofe 
the Danite Jirong, &c. with the pun^luation which we have fol- 
lowed j from whence it evidently appears, that this is the true 
conftruiflion ; that. As Samfon wak'd ftiorn of his ftrength, 
They w^ak’d deftitute and bare of all their virtue: And then 
begins another fentence, Silenfj and in face confounded^ long 
thpy fat, I fuppofc it need not be obferved that Samfon is called 
the Danite^ as being of the tribe of Dan, New' ton. 

Milton was probably in this place iiiftruftcd by the Pfalmift : 

Let mine adverfaries be clothed voith fhame ; and let them 
cover themfelvcs with their own confufion, as with a clokc.” 
^fdlmy cix. 28, Bowle. 
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To guilty Shame; he cover’d, but his robe 
Uncover’d more. So rofe the Danite ftrong, 
Herculean Samfon, from the harlot-lap 1060 
Of Philiflean Dalilah, and wak’d 
Shorn of his ftrength, They deftitute and bare 
Of all their virtue : Silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they fat; as ftrucken mute : 
Till Adam, though not lefs than Eve abafh’d, , 1065 
At length gave utterance to thefe words con- 
, flrain’d. 

O Eve, in evil hour thou didft give car 
To that falfe worm, of whomfoever taught 
To counterfeit Man’s voice; true in our fall, 
Falfe in our promis’d rifing ; lince oqr eyes 1070 
Open’d we find indeed, and find we know 
Poth good and evil ; good loft, and fvil got r 
Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know ; 
Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void. 
Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 1075 

Our wonted ornaments now foil’d and ftaih’d, 
And in our faces evident the figns 

Ver. 1064, Jirucken mute It is not 

improbable, as Mr. Stillingfleet obferves, that this vulgar expref- 
fion may owe its origin to the ilories, in Romances, of the efFedl 
of the magical wand. 

Ver. 1 068. To that falfe worm,] Worm is the Teutonick 
word for ferpenty according to Dr. Johnfon, who notices alfo the 
exiftence of hlind^woorm and flo^w-^jorm in 6ur language. 
Shakfpeare, ^worm is often ufed for ferpent^ See maft^y inftances 
in the note on Antony and Cleopatra^ Steev^ns’s S^kfpeare, 
vol. xii, 67 j, edit. 1793. 
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Of foul concupifcence ; whence evil ftore ; 

Even fhame, the laft of evils of the firfl 
Be fare then. — How (hall I behold the face jo8o 
Henceforth of God or Angel, erft with joy 
And rapture fo oft beheld ? Thofe heavenly fliapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly with their blaze 
InfufFerably bright. O ! might I here 
In folitude live favage j in fome glade loS^ 
Obfeur’d, where higheft woods, impenetrable 
To flar or fun-light, fpread their umbrage broad 
And brown as evening : Cover me, ye Pines ! 
Ye Cedars, with innumerable boughs 
Hide me, where I may never fee them more ! — 
But let US now, as in bad plight, devife 1091 
What beft may for the prefent ferve to hide 
The parts of each from other, that feerri mod 

Ver* 1086, njohere higheji woods, impenetrable 

To flar or fun-hghty fpread their umbrage broad 
And brown as evening The expreflion of 
nvoods impenetrable to ftar feems to be copied from Statius^ 
Theb, X. 85. 

nulli penetrabilis aftro 

Lucus iners/’ Newton. 

So Spenfer, Faer, Qu, i. i. 7* 

Whofe lofty trees, yclad with fummer^s pride, 

Did fpread fo wide, they heaven’s light did hide : 

** Not pcarceable with power of any ftar.’* 

It may be obferved alfo, that Milton here ufes the word hro^n^ 
»s he had before done imbronjen'd, in imitation of the Italians. 

Thyer* 

Ver. 1092. IVhat hefi may for the prefent fer^e to hide 

The parts of each from other, ^ Thefc lines are 
^Hus mifprinted in the fecond edition j 

VOL. III. Q 
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To fliame obnoxious, and unfeemlieft feen ; 
Some tree, whofe broad fmooth leaves together 
few’d, log; 

And girded on our loins, may cover round 
Thofe middle parts; that this new comer, Shame, 
There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. 

So counfcird he, and both together went 
Into tlie thickefl wood ; there foon they chofe i loo 
The fig-tree ; not that kind for fruit renown’d. 

What beft may from the prefent Terve to hide 

The parts of each for other.** 

And, as to the matter of printing, it miift be faid, that of 
Milton’s two editions the firft is in general more corred than 
the fecond ; though Mr. Richardfon, and others, have cried up 
the fccond as the only genuine and ftandard edition, Newton, 
Ver. iioi. The fig-tree; &c.] It has not been obferved by 
the commentators, that this fig-tree y a good article for fuch a 
romantick hiftory, is deferibed by Quintus Curtius, Hifi. 
Alexandra lib. ix. c. i. p. 679, lib. vi. c. v, p. 395, edit. Amflel. 
1684. I mull add one or two more circumftances. Milton was 
a Undent in Botany. He took his defeription of this multifa. 
rious tree from the account of it in Gerard’s Herbally many of 
whofe exprelTions he literally repeats. See Gerard, lib. iii. 
C. 135’, p. 1513, edit, 1633. Of the Arched Indian Fig-Ttee, 
The ends [of the branches] hang downe and touch the ground, 
where they take roote and growc in fuch fort, that thofe t^igt 
become great trees ; and thefe, being grown vp vnto the like 
greatnefle, doe call their branches or twiggy tcndrcls vnto the 
earth, where they likewife take hold and roote ; by meanes 
whereof it cometh to pafle, that of one tree is made a great 
wood or defart of trees, which the Indians do vfc for coverture 
againft the extreme heate of the fun, — Some likewife vfc them 
for pleafure, cutting downe by a dired line a long ^alke^ or as 
it were a vault, through the thukefi part, from which alfo they 
cut certaine loop-hoLs or windowes in fopte places, to the end to 
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But fuch as at this day, to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Decan Ipreads her arms 

recciue thereby the frcfli took airc that cntreth thereat, as alfo 
for light that they may ft'e their cattell that feed thereby, &c. 
From which vault or clofe nj^alke doth rebound fuch an admirable 
echo or anfwering voice, &c. The hrft or mother of this wood, 
is hard to be known from the childrerty &c.” — In the margin is 
a reprefentation of the vegetable arcade. Milton has alfo availed 
himfclf of Gerard's reference to Pliny. The Atnaxonian targe 
is from Pliny, as quoted by Gerard, 

Jonfon, however, had been before-hand with Milton, in in- 
troducing this tree into Engliih poetry, Neptune* s Triumph ^ firft 
aded in 1624, vol. vi. p. 159. 

— — The goodly bole being got 

To certaine cubits hight, from every fide 
The boughs decline ; which, taking root afrelh, 

‘‘ Spring up new boles, and thefe fpring new, and newer; 
Till the whole tree become a porticus, 

Or arched arbour, able to receive 
A numerous troup, &c*'* 

Gerard's work was firft publilhed in 1597. Warton* 

Mr. Bowie cites the fame paflage from Gerard, and adds the 
following illuftration from Terry's Voyage to Eaji-Indiay edit. 

PP* I <53, 104, “ There is one very great and fair tree 
growing in that foil, of fpecial obfervation ; out of whofe 
branches or great arms grow little fprigs downwards, till they 
take root (as they will certainly do if they be let alone) ; and, 
taking root, at length prove ftrong fupporters unto thofe large 
branches that yield them. Whence it comes to pafs, that thofe 
trees in time (their ftrong and far-extended arms being in many 
places thus fupported) grow to a very great height, and extend 
themfelves to fuch an incredible breadth, they growing round 
every way, as that hundreds of them may fhade themfelves 
under one of them at any time ; the rather, becaufe thefe, as all 
other trees in thofe fouthern parts [of which is Malahar'\ of 
Eaft. India, ftill keep on their green coats. — Some of their trees 
have leavei upon them hroad as huckkrsd* 

Q % 
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Branching fo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillar’d (hade i io6 
High over-arch ’d, and echoing walks between; 

I may refer the reader alfo to Duret's Hiftoire admirable des 
plantes et herbes efmerueillahles et miractilcufes en jtattirey Paris, 
1605, p. 124. Du Figuier d* h/de and to Maurice’s Indian 
Antiquitieii Lond. 1794, vol. iii. p. 168, &c. “ Of the great 
Banian.Treef the nobleft natural temple in the world.” But I 
will not omit to mention what is related of the magnitude of 
this tfCCj In Ives’s Journey from Perfa, Lond. 1773, p. 199. 

Under its (hade and branches Mr, Doidge computed that ten 
thoufand men might ftand without incommoding thcmfclves, 
allowing fix men to a yard fquare.” 

I have now to fubjoin a very valuable comment on this paflage 
of the poet, communicated to me by a learned and ingenious 
Traveller, well-known to the literary world, Eylcs Irwin, Efq. 

A more poetical or juft defeription of the Bhur or Baman 
tree cannot be imagined, than what has come from tlie pencil of 
the fublime bard. But, from the Portuguefe name of this tree, 
he would feem to have been led into a miftake, and to confound 
it with the plantain, which, in all probability, from the magni- 
tude and flexibility of its leaves, was applied by our lirft parents 
to the fame purpofe, as the Puliar caft now ufe it on the coaft 
of Malabar, From the fruit, which refembles a fig in appear- 
ance, though not eatable, the firft difeoverers of India called 
the tree the Figo ; as the fervicc, tp which it is ufiially confe- 
c rated, induced the Englifti to give it the appellation of Banian^ 
or facred. Its leaves are the fmallcft of the foreft-kind, and 
not 

hroad as Amazonian targe. 

While It becomes the duty of a traveller to corredl the deferip- 
tive paflages of poetry, the true lovers of the divine art will 
agree with him, that it would have been an irreparable lofs to 
the world, if the fancy of Milton in the pidure of the Bhurt 
hud been reft rained by the local knowledge of his annotator.” 
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There oft the Indian herdfman, fliunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pafturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickeft fhade : Thofe 
leaves mo 

They gather’d, broad as Amazonian targe; 

And, with what (kill they had, together few’d. 
To gird their waift ; vain covering, if to hide 
Their guilt and dreaded fhame ! O, how unlike 
To that firft naked glory ! Such of late 1115 
Columbus found the American, fo girt 
With feather’d cincflure; naked el(e, and wild 
Among the trees on ifles and woody Ihores. 

Thus fenc’d, and, as they thought, their fhame 
in part 

Cover’d, but not at reft or eafe of mind, 1120 
They fat them down to weep ; nor only tears 
Rain’d at their eyes, but high winds worfe within 
Began to rife, high palfions, anger, hate, 
Miftrufl:, fulpicion, difcord ; and fliook fore 
Their inward Rate of mind, calm region once 
And full of peace, now toft and turbulent : 1 126 

For Underftanding rul’d not, and the Will 
Heard not her lore ; both in fubjecftion now 
To fenfual Appetite, who from beneath 
Ufurping over fovran Rcafon claim’d 113Q 

Siiperiour fway : From thus diftemper’d breaft, 
Adam, eftrang’d in look and alter’d ftyle, 

Jjpeech intermitted thus to Eve renew’d. 

Vcr. 1128. both in fubje 8 io?i^ Fenton readj 

in fubjedion,’' 
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Would thou hadft hearken’d to my words, and 
ftaid 1134 

With me, as I befought thee, when that ftrange 
Defire of wandering, this unhappy morn, 

I know not whence poH'el's’d thee j we had then 
Remain’d ftill happy ; not, as now, defpoil’d 
Of all our good; fham’d, naked, miferablc ! 

Let none henceforth feek needlefs caulc to ap- 
prove 1140 

The faith they owe ; when earneftly they feek 
Such proof, conclude, they then begin to fail. 
To whom, foon mov’d with touch of blame, 
thus Eve. 

What words have pafs’d thy lips, Adam fevere ! 

Ver. 1154. Would thou hadji hearken'd to my ^ordsy <^c.] 
Mr. Stillingfleet obferves the great fimplicity of cxpreflion 
throughout this and the next fpeech ; and refers alfo to Neftor’s 
remark ^o Agamemnon, II, ix. 108. 

OvTi xoS* rpiTipoy yi voov* yap roi ’iyuyi 

IloAA* cc7rt(ji.v^£0fjt>nv* au x. t. A. 

And, again, to the poet's obfervation on Patroclus having difre- 
garded the advice of Achilles, //. xvi. 686. 

■ It ^1 £oro<i nvy^yrid^oto ^vAct^sv, 

’Ht* ap tforsK^vys xvpcc xaxvyp fxiheevo; 

Ver. 1140. Let none henceforth feek needlefs caufe to approve 
The faith they o*we J\.s Eve had done, when 
fhe faid, v. 335. 

And what is faith, love, virtue^ unaflay’d, &c.'’ 

Newton. 

Ver. 1 144, What nuords have paf'd thy lipsy Adam fevere? J 
In imitation of Homer, II. xiv. 83. 

^Ajpsih, molov a‘t (fvytp ep»05 y ThyeR, 
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Imput’ft thou that to my default, or will 114J 
Of wandering, as thou call’ll it, which v/ho 
knows 

But might as ill have happen’d thou being by. 
Or to thyfelf perhaps .? Hadll thou been there. 
Or here the attempt, thou gouldll not have dif. 
corn’d 

Fraud in the Serpent, fpcaking as he fpake •, 1150 
No ground of enmity between us known, 

Why he Ihould mean me ill, or feek to harm. 

Was I to have never parted from thy fide ? 

As good have grown there Hill a lifelefs rib. 
Being as I am, why didll not thou, the head, 1 1 jj 
Command me abfolutcly not to go. 

Going into fuch danger, as thou faidfl: .? 

Too facile then, thou didll not much gainfay ; 
Nay, didll permit, approve, and fair difmifs. 
Hadll thou been firm and fix’d in thy dilfent, 1 160 
Neither had I tranfgrefs’d, nor thou with me. 

To whom, then firll incens’d, Adam replied. 

Is this the love, is this the recompence 
Of mine to thee, ingrateful Eve ! exprefs’d 
Immutable, when thou wert loll, not Ij ii6j 

Ver, 1163 . To mohom^ then JirJi incens'dy A Jam replied,] As 
Adam is now firft angry, his fpecch is abrupt and his fentences 
broken. 

Is this the lo-ve,*' Dr. Bentley reads, Is this thy love, is 
this the recompence of mine to thee,” of my love to thee, 
which was exiirefs’d immutable when thou wert loft 

J^EWTQN, 
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Who might have liv’d, and joy’d immortal blifs, 
Yet willingly chofe rather death with thee ? 
And am I now upbraided as the caufe 
Of thy tranfgrelTing ? Not enough fevere, 

It feems, in thy reftraint : What could I more ? 

I warn’d thee, I admonifh’d thee, foretold 1171 
The danger, and the lurking enemy 
That lay in wait; beyond this, had been force; 
And force upon free will hath here no place. 

But confidence then bore thee on ; fecure 1175 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 
Matter of glorious trial ; and perhaps 
I alfo err’d, in overmuch admiring 
What feem’d in thee fo perfedt, that I thought 
No evil durft attempt thee ; but I rue 1180 
That errour now, which is become my crime. 


Ver. 1 166. Who might ha^ve and joy^d immortal blifSf 

Yet njoillingly chofe rather death njuith thee Mr. 
Stillingfleet here refers to the converfation of Alceftis wiih 
Admetus, in which there is undoubtedly a fimilar fentiment;^ 
applied by the afFedionate wife ; who refolves to die, in order 
to fave her hulband. Euripides, Alceft, v. 282. 

Eyw a xam 

xecrccfvaao-^ (pu<; t6^* 

Gfio’KU, ctrapor /aoi vortp ae^ip, 

ap^pcc Te ayflp Qta’ca^iuv, op 
Kai ^ufjLct votiup rvpaypl^^, 

OvK diroenrotc^iiaa. cov x. r. X, 

Ver. 1170. in thy reftraint So it is in the early 

editions. In Tonfon’s of 1711, it is in my reftraint,*' which 
Tickell, Fenton, and Bentley, have improperly followed. Dr. 
Newton reftored the genuine reading. 
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And thou the accufer. Thus it (hall befall 
Him, who, to worth in women overtrufting. 
Lets her will rule : reftraint fhe will not brook ; 
And, left to herlelf, if evil thence enfue, u8j 
She firft his weak indulgence will accufe. 

Thus they in mutual accufation fpent 
The fruitlefs hours, but neither felf-condcmningj 
And of their vain conteft appear’d no end. 

Ver. 1183. in women o^ertrvJlingy'\ Dr, 

Bentley reads fwoman, and I fliould rather prefer It on account of 
what follows, her will, Jhe will not brook, left to herjelf 
8 cc though nxiomen may be juftified, fuch a tranfition from the 
plural to the lingular number being not uncommon in the beft; 
authors, as in Terence, Eun, IL i. 10. 

Dii boni quid hoc morbi eft ? adeon' homines immutarier 
Ex amore, ut non cognofeas eundem elTe Newton, 

Ver. 1 185, if e<vil thence enfue^ &c.] Juvenal, 

Sat, vi. 283. 

Nihil eft audacius illis 

Deprenfis ; iram atque animos a crimine fumunt.’* 

IIUME* 


THE END OF THE NINTH BOOK. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Mans tranfgrefjion knoxcn^ the guardian- Angels for- 
fake Paradife^ and return up to Heaven to approve 
their vigilance, and aix approved; God declaring 
that the entrance of Satan could not be by them pre- 
vented. He fends his Son to judge the tranfgrejjbrs ; 
who defeends and gives fentcnce accordingly; then 
in pity clothes them both, and reafeends. Sin and 
Death, Jilting till then at the gates of Hell, by 
wonder ous fympathy feeling the fuccefs of Satan in 
this nezv xvorld, and the fin by Man there committed, 
refolve to Jit no longer conjined in Hell, but to J'ol- 
low Satan their fire up to the place of Man: To 
make theway eafer jrom Hell to this world to and 
fro, they pave a broad high-xcay or bridge aver Chaos, 
according to the track that Satan firji made ; then, 
preparing for Earth, they meet him, proud of his 
fuccef, returning to Hell; their mutual gratula- 
tion. Satan arrives at Pandemonium, infullajfemhly 
relates xvith boajiing his fuccefs againji Man; in- 
jicad oj' applaufe is entertained with a general hifs 
hy all his audience, tranjbrmed with himfelf ajfo 
faddenly into ferpents, according to his doom given 
in Paradife ; then, deluded xvith a jhew of the for- 
bidden tree fpringing up before them, they, greedily 
reaching to take of the fruit, chew duji and bitter 
allies. The proceedings of Sin and Death ; God 
forelcls the final viSory of his Son over them, and 
the renexving of all things ; but, for the prefent, 
comm finds his flngels to make feveral alterations in 
the Heavens and elements. Adam, more and more 
perceiving his fallen condition, heavily bexvails, re- 
jecls the condolement of Eve ; Jhe perjijis, and at 
length appeafes him : then, to evade the curfe likely 
to fall on their offspring, propofes to Adam violent 
xrays, which he approves not ; but, conceiving better 
hope, puts her in mind of the laic promt femade them, 
that her feed Jhould be revenged on the Serpent ; and 
exhorts her xcith him to feck peace of the offended 
Deity, by repentance and /application. 
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M ean while the heinous and defplteful adt 
Of Satan, done In Paradife ; and how 
He, In the ferpent, had perverted Eve, 

Her hufband Ihc, to tafte the fatal fruit. 

Was known in Heaven ; for what can ’I’cape the 
eye 5 

Of God all-feeing, or deceive his heart 
Omnifeient ? who, in all things wife and juft. 
Hinder’d not Satan to attempt the mind 
Of Man, with ftrength entire, and free will, 
arm’d ; 

Complete to have difeover’d and repuls’d lo 
Whatever wiles of foe or feeming friend. 

For ftill they knew, and ought to have ftill re- 
member’d. 

The high injundtion, not to tafte that fruit. 
Whoever tempted ; which they not obeying, 

Ver. 9, Of Man, 

For ftill they hrei.Uj] Man collectively is the ante, 
cedent to the plural relative thevy v. 12, as in Geri. i. 26, 
God faid. Let us make Man in our image, and let thtm have. 
<iominion, &c,** Hey lint. 
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Incurr’d (what could they lefs ?) the penalty; i; 
And, manifold in fin, deferv’d to fall. 

Up into Heaven from Paradife in hafte 
The angelick guards afcended, mute, and fad. 
For Man ; for of his ftate by this they knew, 19 
Much wondering how the fubtle Fiend had ftol’n 
Entrance unfeen. Soon as the unwelcome news 
From Earth arriv’d at Heaven-gate, difpleas’d 
All were who heard ; dim fadnefs did not fpare 
That time celeflial vifagcs, yet, mix’d 
With pity, violated not their blifs. 25 

Ver. 16. And, manifold in Jtn,’] Every fin is complicated 
in fome degree : And the divines, cfpccially thofc of Milton’s 
communion, reckon up federal Jtns as included in this one ad of 
eating the forbidden fruit ; namely, pride, uxorioufnefs, wicked 
curiofity, infidelity, difobedience. See ; fo that, for fuch compli- 
cated guilt, he deferaj'd to Jail from his happy ftate in Paradife. 

Newton. 

Ver. 25, Jim fadnefs did not fpare 

That time celejiial oj if ages, yet, mix* d 
W xth pity, violated not their blifs, ] What a jllfl 
and noble idea does Milton here give us of the blcflednefs of a 
benevolent temper ; and how proper, at the fame time, to obviate 
rfie objedion, that might be made, of fadnefs dwelling in heavenly 
Spirits! Thyer. 

Here pity is made to prevent their fadnefs from violating their 
blifs ; But the latter palfion is fo far from alleviating the former, 
that it adds weight to it. If you read (mix*d fwith pity) in a 
parenthefis, this crofs reafoning will be avoided, Warburton. 

Milton, no doubt, intended this conftrudion ; only the comma 
after yet remained to be fupplied. Such omiffions in the original 
punduation are not uncommon. Dr. Newton remarks, that it 
i« plain that Milton conceived fadnefs mix*d <with pity to be more 
confident with heavenly blifs, than fadnefs without that com- 
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About the ncw-arriv’d, in multitudes 
The ethereal people ran, to hear and know 
How all befel : They towards the throne fupreme, 
Accountable, made hafte, to make appear. 

With righteous plea, their utmoft vigilance, 30 
And eafily approv’d ; when the Moft High 
Eternal Father, from his fecret cloud, 

Amidft in thunder utter’d thus his voice. 

Affcmbled Angels, and ye Powers return’d 
From unfuccelsful charge ; be not difmay’d, 35 
Nor troubled at thefe tidings from the earth. 
Which your fincereft care could not prevent j 
Foretold fo lately what would come to pafs. 
When firft this tempter crofs’d the gulf from 
Hell. 

I told ye then he Ihould prevail, and fpeed 40 
On his bad errand j Man Ihould be induc’d. 

And flatter’d out of all, believing lies 
Againft his Maker ; no decree of mine 
Concurring to neceflitate his fall, 


paflionate temper : And Mr. Bowie cites, from Spenfer’s Daph^ 
naiday the following lines : 

For heavenly Spirits have companion 
** On mortal men, and rue their miferie.*' 

Ver. 40. I told ye then drc.j See B. iii, 86 — 96. 

, Newton* 

Ver. 42, — helie<ving lies 

Agahijl his Maker ;] Such as Satan had fuggefted ; 
that all things did not proceed from Godj that God kept the 
forbidden fruit from them out of envy, &c. Newton* 
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Or touch with lightcft moment of impulfe 45 
His free will, to her own inclining left 
In even fcale. But fall’n he is ; and now 
What refts, but that the mortal fentence pafs 
On his tranfgrcflion, — death denounc’d that day? 
Which he prefumes already vain and void, 50 
Becaufe not yet inflidled, as he fear’d. 

By fome immediate ftroke ; but foon Hiall find 
Forbearance no acquittance, ere day end. 

Juftice fhall not return as bounty fcorn’d. 

But whom fend I to judge them ? whom but 
thee, 55 

Vicegerent Son ? To thee I have transferr’d 
All judgement, whether in Heaven, or Earth, or 

Hk. 


Ver. 45. w/y/j lightefi moment of impiilfe'\ Tlic 

fame metaphor, fays Dr. Newton, as in B. vi. 239: where fee 
his note. 

Vcr. 31. Becaufe ?iot yet as he fear^dy 

By fome ijnmediate froke ;] So^ in Ecclef viii. ri« 

Becaufe fentettce againf an e^vil <WQrk is not executed fpeediijy 
therefore the heart of the fons of men is fully fet in them to do 
evil."' 

Ver. 53. Forbearance no acquittancey\ Thefe proverbial ex- 
preffions are very improper any where in an epick poem ; but 
much more when they are made to proceed from the mouth of 
God himfelf. Newton. 

Ver. 56. To thee I hanje transferred 

All judgement y\ John v, 22. For the Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgement unto the 
Son/' Hume. 
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Eafy it may be feen that I intend 
Mercy colleague with jiiftice, fending thee 
Man’s friend, his Mediator, his defign’d 6o 
Both ranfom and Redeemer voluntary. 

And deftinM Man himfelf to judge Man fall’n. 

So fpake the Father ; and, unfolding bright 
Toward the right hand his glory, on the Son 
Blaz’d forth unclouded Deity : He full 65 
Refplendent all his Father manifeft 
Exprefs’d, and thus divinely anfwer’d mild. 

Father Eternal, thine is to decree; 

Mine, both in Heaven and Earth, to do thy will 
Supreme ; that thou in me, thy Son belov’d, 70 

Ver. 58. Eafy it may he fee?:'] I follow Dr. Newton in 
printing it thus after the firft edition. In the fecond, and others, 
it is Eafy it mi^ht be feen which is not fo perfpicuous. 

Ver. 59. Mercy colleague ^ith jujl ice According to Pfalm 
Ixxxv. 10. Mercy and truth are met together, righteoufnefs 
and peace have kifs'd each other.'' Newton, 

Ver. 62. And dejihi'd Man himfelf to judge Man falVnS\ 
See John v. 27. Dr. Bentley reads thyjelf j but himfelf is full 
as well or better, Newton. 

Mr. Stillingfleet confirms the old reading, by thus interpreting: 

DeftinM [to become] Man himfelf^ i. e. even Man." So, in 
Matt, vi. 4. Thy Father which feeth in fecret, himfelf fhall 
reward thee openly," i. e. even the Father. 

Ver. 68. Father Eternal^ thine is to decree \ 

MinCy both in Heaven and Earthy to do thy ^ilF\ 
The form is claffical, as in Euripides, lony v. 1020. 

■ ■ aon >\.iynvy ^ if^ovy 

hut the fpirit of the phrafe is fcriptural ; Joht iv. 34. My 
ineat is to do the will of him that fent tned* 

VOL, III, R 
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May’ll ever reft well pleas’d. I go to judge 
On earth thefe thy tranfgreffburs ; but thou 
know’ft, 

Whoever judg’d, the worfton me muft light, 
When time ftiall be ; for fo I undertook 
Before thee; and, not repenting, this obtain 7; 
Of right, that I may mitigate their doom 
On me deriv’d; yet 1 diall temper fo 
Juftice with mercy, as may illuftratc moft 
Them fully fatisfied, and thee appeafe. 79 

Attendance none (hall need, nor train, where none 
Are to behold the judgement, but the judg’d, 
Thofe two ; the third beft abfent is condemn’d, 
Convidl by flight, and rebel to all law : 
Conviction to the ferpent none belongs. 

Vcr. 74. for fo 1 u.>:dertook'\ See B. iii. 

236, Newton. 

Ver. 77. I Jhall temper fo 

Juftice n,vith merry Compare the fine rentiment 
in Shakrpeare's Merchant of Veniccy A. iv. S. i, 

‘‘ earthly power doth then fhow Ukeft God*s, 

When mercy fcafuus julHce.’* 

Ver. 80. Attendance 7tone Jhall Tills is either an 

elliptical way of fpcaking for / Jhall need no attendance-, or 
rather the word needy though commonly ufed as a verb adive, is 
here ufed as a verb neuter, and means no attendance ae/// 
'Wanting \ and fo it is ufed in B. ili, 340. 

Then thou thy regal feepter lhalt lay by, 

For rc^al feepter then no more (hall needy 
God lhall be all in all.'* Newton. 

Vcr. 84. Con*vidion to the ferpent none belongs J\ No proof 
is needful againft the ferpent, compelled by Satan to be 
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Thus faying, from his radiant feat he rofc 8y 
Of high collateral glory : Him Thrones, and 
Powers, 

Princedoms, and Dominations miniftrant, 
Accompanied to Heaven-gate j from whence 
Eden, and all the coaft, in profpeft lay. 89 
Down he defended ftraight ; the fpeed of Gods 
Time counts not, though with fwifteft minutes 
wing’d. 

Now was the fun in weftern cadence low 
From noon, and gentle airs, due at their hour. 
To fan the earth now wak’d, and uflier in 


ignorant inftrument of his malice againft mankind ; now mute, 
and unable to anfwcr for himfelf. Hume. 

Vcr. 8^. — from his radiant feat he rofe 

Of high collateral glory ;] So, in Shakfpeare, All*s 
mil that ends Welly A. i. S. i. 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 

Muft I be comforted, not in his fphere." Steevens. 

Ver, 90. the fpeed of Gods 

Time counts 7ioty~\ So Cowley, Davideisy B. i, of 
an Angel's flight : 

Slow Time admires, and knows not what to call 
The motion y having no account fo fmalld* BowlE^ 

Vcr, 92, <vjas the fun in nxjejlern cadence lo'-w 

From 7ioon ; and gentle airsy due at their houTy 
To fan the earth nonv <wak*dy &c,] 1 his beautiful 

defeription is founded ujx)n this verfe : And they heard the 

voice of the Lord God walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day ; and Adam and his wife hid thcmfelves fjpm the prefence 
®f the Lord God, amongft the trees of the garden,” Gen, iii. 8. 

Newton. 
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The evening cool ; when he, from wrath more 
cool, 95 

Came the mild Judge, and Interccflbur both, 

To fentence Man : The voice of God they heard 
Now walking in the garden, by foft winds 
Brought to their ears, while day declin’d ; they 
heard. 

And from his prefence hid thcmfelvcs among loo 
The thickeft trees, both man and wife; till God, 
Approaching, thus to Adam call’d aloud. 

Where art thou, Adam, wont with joy to meet 
My coming fecn far off? I mifs thee here. 

Not pleas’d, thus entertain’d with folitude, 105 
Where obvious duty ere while appear’d unfought : 
Or come I lefs confpicuous, or what change 
Abfents thee, at what chance detains ? — Come 
forth ! 

He came; and with hina Eve, more loth, 
though fir ft 

To offend ; difcountenanc’d both, and difeom- 
pos’d; 

Love was not in their looks, either to God, 

Or to each other; but apparent guilt, 

P. Fletcher might have been alfo in the poet’s view, Purft 
IJl, 1635, c. viii. ft. I. 

When cooler ayers gently 'gan to blow. 

And fanite the fields, &c.” 

Ver. 103. Where art thorty Adamy &c.] See Gen* in* 9 * 

It is curious to obferve how the poet paraphrafes and. 
upon the dirine hiftorian. Ns w ton. 
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And fhame, and perturbation, and defpair. 

Answer, and obftinacy, and hate, and guile. 
Whence Adam, faltering long, thus anfwcr’d 
brief. 115 

I heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afraid, being naked, hid myfelf. To whom 
The gracious Judge without revile replied. 

My voice thou oft haft heard, and haft not 
fear’d, 

But ftill rejoic’d ; how is it now become 120 
So dreadful to thee ? I'hat thou art naked, wlio 
Hath told thee .? Haft thou eaten of the tree. 
Whereof I gave thee claarge thou Ihouldft not eat ? 
To whom tlius Adam fore befet replied. 

0 Heaven ! in evil ftrait this day I ftand 125 
Before my Judge ; either to undergo 

Myfelf the total crime, or to accufe 
My other felf, the partner of my life ; 

Whofe hiding, while her faith to me remains, 

1 ftiould conceal, and not expofe to blame 130 
By my complaint : but ftridl neceftity 
Subdues me, and calamitous conftraint ; 

Ver, I 0 Heanjen ! in enjil Jirait this day I Jland &€.] Mr, 
Stillingfleet obferves, that nothing fiiows Milton's judgement 
more than keeping to the very words of Scripture, as far as pof- 
fible, in the preceding conference between God and Adam ; but 
the poet thought himfelf here obliged to deviate from his rule of 
adhering clofely to the facred text, in order, he imagines, to 
keep up fome dignity in Adam, by putting an ^apology into his 
mouth for the accufation that was to follow, 

R 3 
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Left on my head both fin and punifhment, 
However infupportable, be all 
Devolv’d ; though fliould I hold my peace, yet 
thou 13 j 

Wouldfi: eafily dete( 51 : what I conceal. — < 

This Woman, whom thou mad’fi: to be my help, 
And gav’fi: me as thy perfed: gift, fo good, 

So fit, fo acceptable, fo divine. 

That from her hand I could fiifpcd no ill, 140 
And what Ihe did, whatever in itfelf. 

Her doing feem’d to juftify the deed ; 

She gave me of the tree, and I did cat. 

To whom the Sovran Prclcnce thus replied. 
Was Ihe thy God, that her thou didll: obey 14J 
Before his voice } or was flie made thy guide, 
Superiour, or but equal, that to her 
Thou didfi: refign thy manhood, and the place 
Wherein God let thee above her made of thee. 
And for thee, whofe perfedion far excell’d 130 

Ver, 137. This Womany &c.] Milton iHll preferves all that 
is Scripture, though he intermixes other things whicji were likely 
enough to have been faid and done. Adam fpeaks of Eve much 
in the fame flrain as he had done before to the Angel, B. viii. 549 * 

— H vvhat Ihe wills to do or fay 
Seems wifeft, 

And his unwillingnefs tp accufc his wife, and yet the ncceflity 
of doing it, are finely imagined. Newton. 

Ver. 145. Was Jhe thy God An expoftulation fug- 

gefted perhaps by Scripture, as Mr. Stillingflcct ?ilfo potes. ScO 
Gen, XXX. 2 i apd II KingSy v, 7. 
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Hers in all real dignity ? Adorn’d 
She was indeed, and lovely, to attradl 
Thy love, not thy lubjcdlion ; and her gifts 
Were fiich, as under government well feem’d ; 
Unfcemly to bear rule; which was thy part 155 
And perfon, hadfl: thou known thyfelf aright. 
So having faid, he thus to Eve in few. 


Ver. 151. Adorn’’ d 

She nvas indeed^ and to atfraff 

Thy lo^vc, not thy fuhjedion Dr. Newton ob- 
ferves, that this is the fume fentiment as the Angel had incul. 
cated, B. viii. 568, kc, ; and that, in oiher parts of his work, 
Milton feems to have been a llrcnuous advocate for keeping up 
the authority of the hulband. 

I fubjoin, from the poet^s DoSi, and Dtfcip* of Dtnjorcey another 
pointed obfervation, as a ftriking proof how determined he had 
been, from his firft having a ‘ivift’y to rule a n.vife ! What an 
injury it is after wedlock <S:c. to be contented with, in point of 
houfe-rule, n.vho Jhall he the head) not for any parity of wifdom, 
for that were fomething rcafonable, but out of a female pride ? 
I fufFer not, faith Si. Vaul, t];c woman to ufurp authority over 
the man. If the ApojUe conid not juffir //, into what mould is he 
mortifed that can i ”’ — 1 his \vas written very foon after his flrft 
marriage. 

Ver. 15;. ihy part 

And p(‘rfon,] A pure Latinifm. The perfoner 
dramatis. So Cicero pro NLuren, c. 2. “ Has partes lenicatis et 

mifcricordiae, quas me Natura ipfa docuit, feir.pcr ago libenter ; 
illain vero gravitatis, feveritatis, non «ppctivi.'' Milton, 
in his HijU of Eng, p. 37. edit. Toland, ufes the word thus; 

If it were an honour to perfon which he fullaincd,^' 

Richardson, 

Ver, 1 3’7, — — ^ — he thus to Eve in few.] W 01 ds are 

here underilood ; an ellipfis very common both in Greek and 
tatin, Loro Monboddo, 
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Say Woman, what is this which thou hafl done ? 

To whom lad Eve, with llia.mc nigh over- 
whelm’d, 

Confelling foon, yet not before her Judge 160 
Bold or loquacious, thus abalh’d replied. 

The Serpent me beguil’d, and I did eat. 

Which when the Lord God heard, without delay 
To judgement he proceeded on the accus’d 
Serpent, though brute ; unable to transfer 165 
The guilt on him, who made him inflrument 
Of mifehief, and polluted from the end 
Of his creation; jufUy then accurs’d. 

As vitiated in nature : More to know 
Concern’d not Man, (fince he no further knew) 

It was alfo not unufual with our own writers. Thus Shak^ 
fpeare, K. Hen, IV. P. ii. A. i. S. i. 

In fe^w ; his death, whofe fpirit lent a hre, 

And Warner, Albiom Englnndy 1602, p. 40. 

“ In fenju ; the warres arc full of woes.’* 

And even in profe : “ In f(<w ; if a vcftall virgine in time of 
gentilifme &c.” A Decacordon of ten Quodlibetical Quehions 
&c. 1602, p. 238. 

Ver. 158. 'J'he queftion in this, and the reply in verfe 162, 
are taken, as Hume and Dr. Newton have obferved, from 
jii. 13. 

Ver. 169. More to kno^j 

Concerned not Many [fince he no further knenju) This 
is badly expreffed. The meaning is. As Man was not to be let 
into the myderies of the Redemption at this time, it did not 
concern him to know that the ferpent was but the inflrument of 
the Devil. When Milton wrote this, I fancy he had it not then 
in his thoughts to make Michael reveal to Adam, in the hiH 
book, the dodtrinc of Redemption; or, if he did intend it, he 
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Nor alter’d his offence; yet God at laft 171 
To Satan firft in fin his doom applied, 

Though in myftcrious terms, judg’d as then bell : 
And on the Serpent thus his curie let fall. 

Becaufe thou half done this, thou art accurs’d 
Above all cattle, each beaft of the field ; 176 

Upon thy belly groveling thou flialt go. 

And dufl: fliall cat all the days of thy life. 
Between thee and the woman I will put 
Enmity, and between thine and her feed ; iSo 
Her feed fliall bruife thy head, thou bruife his heel. 

So fpake this oracle, then verified 
When jefus. Son of Mary, fecond Eve, 

forgot that a theological coniment on thofc words in Genefis would 
ill agree with what was to follow. War burton. 

Ver. 175** Becar/fe thou haji dotte ihis^ Sec Ge?i, iii, 

14, i^. Milton was certainly here more in tlic right than ever 
in adhering religioudy to Scripture, though he has thereby fpoiled 
the harmony of his verfe. He thought, without doubt, that, to 
mix any thing of his own, would be a violation of decency, and 
a profanation, like that of Uzv.ah's putting forth his hand to the 
ark of God. And the fentcnce is very well explained by him, 
that it was pronounced immediately upon the ferpent as ??'ade the 
injlmment of ?nifchicf mid ‘vitiated tn nature^ but is to be applied 
immediately to Satan, the old Serpent, though in nnfermis terms : 
And as the author explains how the fentcnce was to be under- 
hood before he relates it, fo he (liows afterwaids how it was 
fulfilled. Newton. 

V er, 182, oracle, then ‘vei ified 

When Jtfus, Son f Mary, c^c.] Here Is a ma- 
nifell indication, That, when Milton wrote this pafifage, he 
thought Paradi/e was chiefly regained at our Saviour’s rcfurrcc- 
tion. This would have been a copious and fnblime fubjcdl for a 
fecond poem. The wonders, then to be dcTcribed, would have 
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Saw Satan fall, like lightning, down from Heaven, 
Prince of the air; then, rifing from his grave, isj 
Spoil’d Principalities and Powers, triumph’d 
In open (liow; and, with afeenfion bright. 
Captivity led captive through the air. 

The realm itfelf of Satan, long iifurp’d ; 

Whom he fliall tread at lafl: under our feet; 190 
Ev’n he, who now foretold his fatal bruife ; 
And to the Woman thus his fcntonce turn’d. 

creded even an ordinary pcct^s genius ; and, in epifodcs, he miglit 
have introduced his conception, birth, miracles, and all the hif- 
tory of his adminiftration, while on earth. And 1 much grieve, 
that, inllead of this, he Otould choofe for the argument of his 
Paradife Regained the fourtli chapter of Luke, the temptathu m 
the n.vilJern-'Ji ; a dry, barren, and narrow ground, to build an 
cpick poem on. In that work he has amplified his fcanly ma- 
terials to a furprizing dignity ; but yet, being cramped down by 
^ wrong choice, without the expected applaufe. Beni ley. 

Vcr. 184. Stuv Satan /C//4 like lightniogy (SlC.] In tin's fpccch 
are many allufions to Scripture, which Hume and Dr. Newton 
have noticed; as particularly to Luke x. 18, in ver. 184; to 
Ephef. ii. 2, in calling Satan Pnnre of the air ; to Lk 7 , ii. 15, 
in ver. 186; to Pjahn Ixviii. 18, and Rphef iv. 8, in the two 
following verfes ; and to Rjin, xvi. 20, in ver. 190. 

Pofiibiy by the realm of Satan^ in v. 1 80, the poet alludes alfo to 
Ep kef, vi. 12, where the minilters of this kingdom arc expreh]}' 
mentioned ; the Principalities, the Powers, the Rulers of the 
darknefs of this world, the avicked Spirits [as the Greek is ren- 
dered in the margin] in high places.” The opinion that the air 
wa^ ruled hy deurdsy feems to have obtained alfo among the jewilh 
and Pleathen wruers. See more on this fubjed, in Burton’s 
Anat, of Melancholy, part i. feCt. 2. fubfefl. 2. 

Ver. 192. And to the V/ornan &c.] Milton is exaifl in re- 
porting the fentcnces pronounced on our firft parents. Sec 
iii. 16, 17, 18, 19. Newtun. 
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Thy forrow I will greatly multiply 
By thy conception j children thou fhalt bring 
In forrow forth ; and to thy hufband’s will 195 
Thine fhall fubmit ; he over thee lhall rule. 

On Adam laft thus judgement he pronounc’d. 
Becaufc thou haft hearken’d to the voice of thy 
wife, 

And eaten of the tree, concerning which 199 
I charg’d thee, faying. Thou flialt not eat thereof : 
Curs’d is the ground for thy fakc; thou in forrow 
Shalt cat thereof, all the days of thy life ; 
Thorns alfb and thiftlcs it Ihall bring thee forth 
Unbid ; and thou flialt eat the herb of the field j 
In the fwcat of thy face flialt thou cat bread, 205 
Till thou return unto the ground ; for thou 
Out of the ground waft taken, know thy birth. 
For duft thou art, and flialt to dull: return. 

So judg’d he Man, both Judge and Saviour 
fent ; 

And the inftant ftroke of death, denounc’d that 
day, 210 

Remov’d far off ; then, pitying how they flood 
Before him naked to the air, that now 
Muft luffer change, dildain’d not to begin 
Thenceforth the form of fervant to afl'umc ; 

As when he wafli’d his fervants feet; fo now, 2iy 

Ver, 214. the form of fervatit to njpme ;'] PhtL ii. 7. 

But made himfclf of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
Pf a fervant.” As n^^hen he his ftr^vants feet, John xiii. 5. 

Hume, 
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As father of his family, he clad 

Their nakednefs with fkins of hearts, or flain. 

Or as the fnake with youthful coat repaid ; 

And thought not much to clothe his enemies : 
Nor he their outward Gily with the (kins no 
Of hearts, hut inward nakednefs, much more 

I 

Vcr. 216. 

Their nakednefs n.vith Jl'ins of heaftsf\ Unto 
Adam alfo, and to his wife, did the Lord God make coats of 
(kins, and clothed thcin,’^ Gen. iii, 21. And Milton, we fee, 
underftands it literally, though it is fufRcicnt if it was done by 
the divine providence and dirc(ftion» But fome commentators 
torment thcmfelves, and the text, byalking how Adam and Eve 
came by the fkins of beads ; and therefore our author adds they 
were either flam, but he does not fay whether by one another, or 
for facrifice, or for food ; or they fie d their coats like fnakes, and 
rjcere repaid nvith nenv ones, a notion which we may prefume he 
borrowed from fome commentator rather than advanc’d of himfelf. 
It feems too odd and extravagant to be a fancy of his own, but 
he might introduce it out of vanity to fhow his reading, Pliny 
indeed mentions fome leffer creatures diedding their fkins in the 
manner of fnakes, but that is hardly authority fufficient for fuch 
a notion as this. Newton. 

Ver. 219. And thought not inuch to clothe his enemies;^ Dr, 
Bentley fays that this line is certainly of the editor’s manufacture, 
and quite fuperfluous ; bccaufe it divides what is naturally con. 
ne^led, and changes the fentiments, from fawily under a gra. 
cious father, to the condition of ene?nies. But I don’t fee that it 
divides any natural connexion : and, as for changing the fenti- 
ments, it does -it to a beauty, not to a fault : for it ftiows more 
goodnefs in a man to clothe his enemy, than only one of Ins 
family. Milton feems to have had in his thoughts what St. Paul 
fays, Rom, v. 10. When n.ve ^ucre enemies, ^we nvere reconciled 
to God through the death of his Son,** Milton again had much 
of the fame fentiment, when he makes Adam fay, in vcr. 1059^ 

Cloth* d us utnvorihyd* Fearce, 
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Opprobrious, with his robe of rightcoufnefs. 
Arraying, cover’d from his Father’s fight. 

To him with fwift afccnt he up return’d, 

Into his blifsful bofom realTum’d us 

In glory, as of old ; to him appeas’d 
All, though all-knowing, what had pafs’d with 
Man 

Recounted, mixing intcrceillon fweet. 

Mean while, ere thus was linn’d and judg’d on 
Earth, 

Within the gates of Hell fat Sin and Death, 230 
In counlerview within the gates, that now 
Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame 


Ver. 222, fivnh his robe of rightcoufnefs, 

Arrnyhigf cover’d from his Father* s fight. Ifaiaht 
Ixi. 10. He hath clothed me wi:h the garments of falvation, 
he hath conjered me with the rohe of righteou fiefs.** Newton, 

Perhaps there is here an allufion alfo to Ezekiel, fpeaking of 
God’s love towards Jcrufalem, xvi. 8, ‘‘ I fpread vay Jkirt over 
thee, and cohered thy nakednejs,** 

Ver. 229. Mean <while, ere thus^ojas flnn* d and judg*d] Two 
Impcrfonals Before Man had thus linned, and God had thus 
judged him, Sin and Death fat in counterview within the gates 
of Hell ; but no^jo, upon Man’s tranfgreffion and God’s judge- 
ment, Sin thus began and addrefled hcrfclf to Death. 

O Son, why fit wc here Newton. 

Ver. 232. belching flame] SpenfcTi 

Faer. Q^u. i, xi. 44. 

As burning JEtnsL from his boyling flew 

Doth belch out flamesd* 

Sec alfo before, B, i. 671. 
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Far into Chaos, lince the Fiend pafs’d through. 
Sin opening ; who thus now to Death began. 

O Son, why fit we here each other viewing 23 j 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, thrives 
In other worlds, and happier feat provides 
For us, his offspring dear ? It cannot be 
But that fuccefs attends him ; if mifliap. 

Ere this he had return’d, with fury driven 240 
By his avengers; fince no place like this 
Can fit his punifhinent, or their revenge. 
Methinks I feel new ifrength within me rife. 
Wings growing, and dominion given me large 
Beyond this deep ; whatever draws me on, 24; 
Or fympathy, or fome connatural force. 
Powerful at greateft diftance to unite. 

With fecrct amity, things of like kind. 

By fecretcfl conveyance. Tltoii, my fliadc 


Ver. 2 ^y, fivhnfrver drnvJi 7fic 

Or fjtnpathyy or fo/ne co?iNalHral forccy^ TIio mo- 
dern philorophor may perhaps take offence at this now cxplotled 
notion; but every friend to the Mufes will, I doubt not, pardon 
it for the fake of that fine ftrain of poetry, v/hich it has given 
the poet an opportunity of introducing in the following dc. 
feription. Thyer. 

Ver. 249. Thouy 7 ny fliadc] Wc fometimes find Jljade ufed 
iniich after the fame manner in the beft claflick authors, as in 
Horace, Sat, II, viii. 22. 

quos Meexnas adduxerat U 7 nlrasd* 

But it has a farther propriety and beauty in this place, a* 
Death feend d a fiadonvy B. ii. 669, and was the infeparablc com- 
panion, as woll as the offspring, of Sin, Newton, 
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Infeparable, muft with me along : aja 

For Death from Sin ho power can feparate. 

But, left the difficulty of pafling back 
Stay his return perhaps over this gulf 
Impaftablc, impervious ; let us try 
Adventurous work, yet to thy power and mine 
Not unagreeable, to found a path 256 

Over this main from llcll to that new world. 
Where Satan now prevails ; a monument 
Of merit high to all the infernal hoft, 

Eafing their palfitgc hence, for intcrcourfc, 260 
Or tranfmigration, as their lot fhall lead. 

Nor can I mifs the way, fo ftrongly drawn 
By this new-felt attrailion and inftineft. 

Whom thus the meager Shadow anfwer’d foon. 
Go, whither Fate, and inclination ftrong, 265 

In a facred drama written by the elder Cicognini, entitled 
// G/w; Natale di Chnfio, Death fays to Sin, 

Ed io, die un' ofnbra fono 

Front a ti feguo, corne V omhra il cor pod* 

Dr. Burney’s Hift. of Mufick, vol. iv. p. 9^. 

In this drama, it is added by the learned hiftorian, Lucifer 
refcmblcs, in his daring language and impious fentiments, the 
Satan of Milton : Lucifer, rifing from the infernal regions, fpeaks 
the prologue ; and Human Nature, perfonified, opens the firft 
with a fpcech much refembling that of Adam at the end of the 
tenth book of Paradife Loft : Sin and Death are likewife per- 
fonified, and fpcak Miltonick fentiments. 

Ver. 260. fir intcrcourfc. 

Or tranfmigration,] Litcrcourfr, palling frequently 
backward and forward ; tranfmigrntioji, quitting Hell once for all 
to inhabit the new creation : They were uncertain which their 
lot Ihould be. Richardson, 
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Leads thee j I fliall not lag behind, nor err 
The way, thou leading j fuch a feent I draw 
Of carnage, prey innumerable, and tafte 
The favour of death from all things there that live: 
Nor lhall I to the work thou enterprifeft 270 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. 

So faying, with delight he fnuff’d the fmcll 
Of mortal change on earth. As when a flock 
Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote. 


Ver. 266. nor err 

The »j}nyy\ ^oi mijiakc the way ; a remarkabb 
cxprcfTion . Newton. 

Ver, 267. fnch a /cent I dranv 

Of car ttage^ ] Compare the RunicniJiS of iEfehylus, 
V. 246, to which Mr, Stillingflcet alfo refers : 

Ov^' uifxxrujfoif 'CDviy/x E-Troi/ptracra 
*A7^u} 

Ver. 273* njchen a flock 

Of ran;enous fo^vly See.] Dr. Newton thinks^ that 
Lucan’s defeription of the ravenous birds that followed the Roman 
camp, and feented the battle of Pharfalia, gave occaficn to Mil- 
ton’s fimilc : See Pharfal. viii. 831. Poflibly the following p.'if- 
fage, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Beggar’s Bujh^ might have 
been now in Milton’s mind : 

’tis faid of vultures, 

They feent a field fought ; and do fmcll the carcaifes 
By many hundred miles.” 

Mr. Bowie here cites, from Froijfarty the account given of the 
ravens which appeared, hovering over both armies, at the battle 
of Crefly ; and thinks that Milton might allude to part ot 
CalTiUs’s fpccch in Julius Cefavy 

— Ravens, crows, and kites, 

“ Fly o’er our heads, and downward look on us 
As we were fickly prey,” 
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Againft the day of battle, to a field, i 7 j 

Where armies lie encamp’d, come flying, lur’d 
With fcent of living carcafles defign’d 
For death, the following day, in bloody fight : 
So feented the grim Feature, and upturn’d 
His noftril wide into the murky aii* ; j8« 

Sagacious of his quarry from ib far. 

Then both from out Hell-gates, into the wafte 
Wide anarchy of Chaos, damp and dark, 

Flew diverfe ; and with power (their power was 
great) 

Hovering upon the waters, what they met iSj 

Solid or flimy, as in raging fea 

Toft up and down, together crouded drove. 

From each fide flioaling towards the mouth of 
Hell; 

Ver. 279. upturned 

His tiojiril *wide into the murky /s’fr;] Hume and 
Dr. Newton here quote from Virgil, Georg, i. 376, 

ct patulis captavit naribus auras.** 

They alfo obferve, that “ mirkfome air’* is a phrafe in Spenfer, 
Faer, Q^u, i, v. 28 ; where mirkfome lignifies infedei or tainted. 
Dr. Newton alfo adds, from Macbeth, Hell is murky',** where 
murky means dark, Minftieu gives this interpretation of mirke, 
in his Guide into Tongues. And Chaucer applies the word to the 
moon eclipfed, RR. 5339. 

Milton’s exprelTion may remind the reader of the fog and 
filthy air** through which the weird lifters in Macbeth hover.*' 

Ver. 281. Sagacious'] Quick of fcent. Sagire enim, 
fentire acut^ eft ; ex quo fagaces di6li canes,** Cic, de Dhv, 1 * iv. 
A lit comparifon for the chief hell-hound, Hume* 

VOL. HI. S 
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As when two polar winds, blowing adverfe 
Upon the Cronian fea, togetlier drive 290 

Mountains of ice, that ftop the imagin’d way 
Beyond Petfora eaftward, to the rich 
Cathaian coaft. The aggregated foil 
Death with his mace petrifick, cold and dry, 

As with a trident, fmote ; and fix’d as firm 295 
As Delos, floating once ; the reft his look 

Ver. 289. As <when t<wo polar n.vinds^ &c.] Sin and Death, 
flying into different parts of Chaos, and driving all the matter 
they meet with there in (hoals towards the mouth of Hell, are 
compared to t<wo polar nvindsy north and fouth, hlonjoing ad^irje 
upon the Cronian fray the northern frozen fea, A Thule unius 
diei navigatione mare concretum a nonnullis Cronimn appcllatur," 
Plin. Hat, Hijl, lib. 4. cap. 16.) and drrjuig together mountains 
of kCy that fop the imagined njoayy the north-caft pafTage as it is 
called, which fo many have attempted to difeover, Beyond Pd. 
fora eaf^ardy the mofl north-caftern province of Mufeovy, to 
the rich Cathaian coafly Cathay or Catay, a country of Afia and 
the northern part of China. Newton. 

Ver. 294* Death ^vlth his mace petrifick,] So, in theTta. 
gedie of Didoy by Marlowe and Nafh, 1594, i^)ncas fpcaks i 
A wofull talc bids Dido to vnfould, 

“ Wliofe mcmoric, like pale death's f ay maccy 
Beates forth my fenfcb from this troubled foule. 

And makes Aincas fink at Didos fecte.'* 

Mace^ it fhould be obferved, is the old word for fccpter\ and 
is often given to Death, in our old poetry. Thus, again, m 
the Hiftorie of Sir Clyomon, &c. 1599. 

Ah! Death, come with thy dircfull maced ' — 

Ver. 296. As Delos, floating once ;] An ifland in ihc Archi- 
pelago, faid to have floated about the fea, till it became the 
birth-place of Apollo. Callimachus, in his hymn called Ddos^ 
has given a moft enchanting defeription of this matter. 

RicnARn5--t>^* 
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Bound with Gorgon ian rigour not to movej 
And with Afphaltick flime, broad as the gate. 

Ibid. — *— — — ^ — — the reft his look «SI:c.] In Milton's 

own editions the paflTage was thus, 

a the reft his look 

Bound with Gorgonian rigour not to move, 

And with Afphaltick flime; broad as the gate, 

“ Deep to the roots of Hell the gather’d beach 
They faflen’d," 

A difficult paffiage ; which Dr. Bentley perceived and tried to 
mend thus, 

As Delos nonxjf once floating : then his look 
The fahrick with Gorgonian po<wer faft bound. 

As with Afphaltick flime. Broad as the gate, &c.*^ 

But he did not obferve, that Milton by the words the reft meant 
ihofc fubflanccs which were not folid or foil^ but were foft and 
ftitny^ ver. 286. And Death is here deferibed as not binding 
fall the fabrick (the foundation of that was yet but laying) but 
as hardening the foft and ftimy fubftances, and fixing them (like 
the foil) for the foundation of his bridge. To Gorgonian rigour y 
the doftor objeds that the rigour or hardnefs was not in the 
Gorgon’s look, but in the objeft turned into ftonc. And fo it 
may be underftood here — a rigour fuch as was caufed by the 
Gorgon’s look. Milton has the authority of Claudian for 
expreffing himfclf thus, — rigidd cum Gorgone Perfeus.*' In 
B^uffin. I. 279. 

Again, the dodor objc^Is to And nuith Afphaltick flime y be- 
caufe then the conftrudion would be, his look bound it with 
flime ^ I agree with him that this could not come from Milton. 
But then I think the dodlor’s change of And into As does not 
fufficiently mend the palTage ; for does it not leflen the thought 
to fay, that it was bound with Gorgonian ponuer as with flime ? 
even Afphaltick flime had not that binding power, which fable 
Aippofes the Gorgon* s look to have h^i. 

Thus I can fee that neither the common reading nor ' the 
do<.^tor's are free from great exceptions. There is only one way 

s a 
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Deep to the roots of Hell the gather’d beach 
They fallen ’d, and the mole immenfe wrought 
011 300 

Over the foaming deep high-arch ’d, a bridge 
Of length prodigious, joining to the wall 
Immoveable of this now fcncelcfs world, 

(I think) in which all thefe difficulties are to be got over, and 
that is Imchanging two of the points in the paffage, and reading 
thus ; 

the reft his look 

‘‘ Bound with Gorgonian rigour not to move. 

And with Afphaltick flime, broad as the gate, 

Deep to the roots of Hell, the gathered beach 
They faften’d,'^ 

I'hc firft part of the paffage, ending at monje^ I underftand as 
relating only to the hardening the foft and flimy fubftances : and 
all the reft feems to relate to the faftening the foundation with 
Afphaltick flime to the roots of Hell, I may be miftaken in my 
conjedurc ; but this reading (methinks) bids fairer for the true 
one, than either of the other two. Pfarce, 

It appear^ that by the reft we are to underftand the flimy parts, 
as diftinguilhed from the fohd or foil: and it would be very 
abfurd to fay, that his look bound the (limy parts nvith Afphal 
tick flime or at ^with Afphaltick flime ^ It is much eafier to 
fuppofe, with Mr. Richardfon, that the comma after monjcy and 
the femicolon after flime ^ have changed places, and that the 
paffage ftiould be read thus 

the reft his look 

Bound with Gorgonian rigour not to move ; 

And with Afphaltick llinie, broad as the gate, 

“ Deep to the roots of Hell &c.*' 

The fenfc is then the very fame as in the foregoing moft excel- 
lent remark of Dr, Pearce's, and vve venture to print it ac- 
cordingly. Newton. 
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Forfeit to Death ; from hence a paflagc broad, 
Smooth, eafy, inoffenlive, down to Hell. 305 
So, if great things to fmall may be compar’d, 
Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke. 

From Sufa, his Memnonian palace high, 

Came to the fea ; and, over Hellefpont 
Bridging his way, Europe with Alia join’d, 310 
And fcourg’d with many a ftroke the indignant 
waves. 

Ver. 304. from hence a pcijpige hroady 

Smooth^ eajy^ inoffenfve, do<wn to HelU^ Alluding 
perhaps to Virgil, JEn, vi. 126. “ Facilis defeenfus Averni.’* 
Or to the paths of wickednefs, Hefiod Op. et Dies, v. 285. 

Tr/p jxh TOi Huxornrcc xcci iXoc^ov eyip 

*Py/V^»W5* Ixiyvi fAv fAclXci ^ lyyv^i JoRTIN. 

Wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that Icadeth to 
dcftru<?lion,'* Matt. vii. 13. Grfenv/ood, 

Ver. 305. inoffenfaje,] Un-obflruifled. Mr. 

Stillingflcct notes the fame Latin idiom, in B, viii. 164; the 
Earth’s inoffenft^e pace.” 

Ver. 306. Xerxes, &c.] This fimile is very exa^ and 
beautiful. As Sin and Death built a bridge over Chaos to 
fiibduc and enAavc mankind : So Xerxes, to bring the free Hates 
of Greece under his yoke, came from Sufa, the refidcncc of the 
Perfian monarchs, called Memnonm by Herodotus ; and, building 
a bridge over Hellefpont, the narrow fca by Conftantinople, that 
divides Europe from Afia, to march his large army over it, 
Europe tvjith Afa joined, and fcourg' d nxith many a Jirole the 
indignant <wa<ves ; alluding to the madnefs of Xerxes in ordering 
the fea to be whipt for the lofs of fomc of his Ihips ; indignant 
Waves, fcorning and racing to he fj confined, as Virgil fays, 7Ln% 
'•iii. 728. “ Pontem mdtgnatus Araxes.” And Oeorg. ii. 162. 

Atque mdignatum magnis ftridoribus jcquor.” 

Newton. 
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Now had they brought the work by wondcroiis 
art 

Pontifical, a ridge of pendant rock, 

Vcr. 312. — hy '-wonder oui art 

Pontifical,] By the ftrange art of raiftng bridges, 
Pontifex, the high prieft of the Romans, had that name from 
pons a bridge and facere to make ; Quia fublicius pons a pon^ 
tifcihus fidus eft primum, et reftitutus fa^pe,’* according to 
Varro. Hume. 

Art pontifical is a very bad exprcflion to fignify the art of 
building bridges] and yet, to fuppofe a pun, would be worfe j as 
if the Roman priefthood were as ready to make the way eafy to 
Hell, as Sin and Death did. War burton. 

Mr. Warton, in his Obferojations on Spenjery noticing that the 
word munificence has been injudicioufly coined by Spenfer, in 
order to denote defence or fortification y from snunio and facio ; 
confiders Milton as perhaps more blameablc for the fimilar fault 
of art pontifical d' As the ambiguous term pontifical may be 
fo cafily conftrued into a pun, and may be interpreted popijhy as 
well as bridge ^making. Dr. Johnfon thinks that Milton employed 
the word as an equivocal fatire on popery, 

Ver. 317. From out of Chaosy to the outfide bare] In Mil- 
ton's own editions the verfes are thus, 

“ Of Satan, to the felf fame place where he 
Firft lighted from his wing, and landed fafe 
From out of Chaos to the outfide bare &c.’* 

Is not here a falfe print ? and is it not properer to read landed 
fafe on the outfide bare of this round ojoorld than landed fafe to 
the outfide? Or rather is not here another inftance of falfe 
pointing ? and Ihould not the comma after Satan be omitted, 
and inferred after Chaos? and is not this the conftruftion of the 
whole paffage ? No<iv had they brought the njoorl — oajer the ajcx*d 
abyfs — to the outfide bare of this round wuorldy fAlouoing the track 
Satan to the felf fame place avhere he firfi lighted from his 
^ingy and landed fafe from out of Chaos, We venture to print 
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Over the vex’d abyfs, following the track 
Of Satan to the felf-fame place where he 315 
Firll lighted from his wing, and landed fafe 
From out of Chaos, to the outfide bare 
Of this round world : With pins of adamant 
And chains they made all fait, too fall they made 
And durable ! And now in little fpace 320 
The confines met of empyrean Heaven, 

And of this World ; and, on the left hand, ’Hell 
With long reach interpos’d ; three feveral ways 
In light, to each of thefc three places led. 314 
And now their way to Earth they had deferied, 

To Paradife firft tending ; when, behold I 
Satan, in likenefs of an Angel bright. 

Betwixt the Centaur and the Scorpion fleering 
His zenith, while the fun in Aries rofe : 3*9 

it accordingly, not knowing well how to make fenfe and grammar 
of it otherwife. Newton. 

Ver. 328. Bet<wixt the Centaur and the Scorpion fleering 

His zenith, ^vhite the fun in Aries rofe ;] Alluding 
to a fliip ftecring her courfe betwixt two iflands ; So Satan 
direded his way between thefc two figns of the zodiack up- 
wards : the zenith is overhead. Richardson. 

Dr. Bentley puts a comma after fleering ; but there fhould be 
none ; for the fenfe h, fleering to his zenith, or upwards, towards 
the outfide of this round world, from whence he had come down, 
ver. 317. Befides the doclor, inftcad of rofe, reads rode: but 
it was evening, when Mcfiiah came and palTed the fentence on 
the tranfgrelTours, ver. 92 ; and after that Sin and Death made 
the bridge ; fo that the fun might be riflng in Aries, when they 
met Satan fleering his zenith. And this is confirmed by what 
follows here in ver, 341, &c. Pearce* 

S4 
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Difguis’d he came ; but thofe his children dear 
Their parent foon difcern’d, though in difguife. 
He, after Eve feduc’d, unminded flunk 
Into the wood fail by ; and, changing fliape, 

To obferve the fequel, faw his guileful ad: 

By Eve, though all unwecting, feconded 335 
Upon her hulband ; faw their flrame that fought 
Vain covertures ; but when he faw defcend 
The Son of God to judge them, terrified 
He fled ; not hoping to efcape, but fliun 
The prefent ; fearing, guilty, what his wrath 340 
Might fuddenly inflid ; that paft, return’d 
By night, and liftening where the haplefs pair 
Sat in their fad difcourfe, and various plaint, 
Thence gather’d his own doom ; which under- 
flood 

Not inflant, but of future time, with joy 345 

Satan to avoid being difcovered (as he had been before, B. iv. 
569, &c.) by Uriel regent of the fun, takes care to keep at as 
great a diftance as polTible, and therefore fwhile the fun rnje in 
Aries f he fteers his courfe direftly upwards beinvixt the Centaur 
and the Scorpion j two conftellations which lay in a quite different 
part of the Heavens from Aries, Newton, 

Ver. 344. which underjiood 

Not infant^ but of future timcy with joy &C.] In 
Milton’s own editions, and in all the reft which I have feen till 
Mr, Fenton’s and Dr, Bentley’s, it was falfely printed thus, 

which underftood 

Not inftant, but of future time. With joy &c,” 

But the fenfe evidently (hows, that the fentence fliould be con. 
tinued : From their difco.urfe Satan his own doom^ which 
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And tidings fraught, to Hell he now return’d ; 
And at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 
Of this new wonderous pontifice, unhop’d 
Met, who to meet him came, his offspring dear. 
Great joy was at their meeting, and at fight 350 
Of that ftupendous bridge his joy encreas’d. 
Long he admiring flood, till Sin, his fair 
Enchanting daughter, thus the filence broke. 

0 Parent, thefe are thy magnifick deeds. 

Thy trophies I which thou view’fl as not thine 
own; 3J5 

Thou art their author, and prime archited : 

For I no fooner in my heart divin’d. 

My heart, which by a fecret harmony 
Still moves with thine, join’d in connexion fweet, 
That thou on earth hadfl profper’d, which thy 
looks 360 

Now alfo evidence, but flraight I felt. 

Though diflant from thee worlds between, yet 
felt. 

That I mufl after thee, with this thy fon ; 

Such fatal confequence unites us three ! 

being underftood not inftanty hut of future time, he nonjo return'd 
•with joy to HelL New TON, 

Tickell muft be' exempted from doctor Newton’s cenfure ; for 
he, and not Fenton, firft made the emendation of the pointing. 

Ver. 345. •with joy 

And tidings fraught y] That is, with joyful 
tidings* So Virgil, Munera Utitiamque Dciy'* Exi, I. 636, 
for munera Uta, Richardson* 
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Hell could no longer hold us in our bounds, 365 
Nor this unvoyageable gulf obfcure 
Detain from following thy illullrious track. 
Thou haft achiev’d our liberty, confin’d 
Within Hell -gates till now; thou us impower’d 
To fortify thus far, and overlay, 370 

With this portentous bridge, the dark abyfs. 
Thine now is all this world ; thy virtue hath won 
What thy hands builded not; thy wifdom gain’d 
With odds what war hath loft, and fully aveng’d 
Our foil in Heaven; here thou lhalt monarch 
reign, 375 

There didft not; there let him ftill vidor fway. 
As battle hath adjudg’d ; from this new world 
Retiring, by his own doom alienated ; 

And henceforth monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things, parted by the empyreal bounds, 380 
His quadrature, from thy orbicular world ; 


Ver, 368. Thou haji nchienj^d our liberty ^ confin’d 

Within Hell-gates till »oa.v ; ] What, liberty 

confin'd in Hell? a mere contradiiJlion, fays Dr. Bentley. He 
therefore reads f/r, us confin'd till now in Hell. But our is the 
fame as of us : and Milton means, the liberty of us confin’d till 
now in Hell. See more infianccs of this, B. iv. 129, B. viii. 
423, and B. ix. 908. Pearce. 

Ver. 381. His quadrature, from thy orbicular fworld\] The 
world is orbicular or round \ the empyreal Pleaven is a quadrature 
or fquare, Milton had before faid, that it was undetermin* d 
fquare or rounds B. ii. 1 048 ; and fo it might be to Satan view- 
ing it at that difiance : But here he follows the opinion of Gaf- 
fendus and others, who fay that the Empyreum, or Heaven of 
Heavens, is of a fquare figure^ becaufe the holy city is fo dc. 
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Or try thee now more dangerous to his tlirone. 
Whom thus the Prince of darkncfs anfwer’d 
glad. 

Fair Daughter, and thou Son and Grandchild both; 
High proof ye now have given to be the race 385 
Of Satan, (for I glory in the name, 

Antagonill: of Heaven’s Almighty King,) 

Amply have merited of me, of all 
The infernal empire, that fo near Heaven’s door 
Triumphal with triumphal aft have met, 390 
Mine, with this glorious work ; and made one 
realm. 

Hell and this world, one realm, one continent 

feribed : And the city lieth four.^uare^ and the length is as 

large as the breadth,’* Kev* xxi. i6. Newton. 

Ver. 383. the Prhice of darknefs'\ Hume and Dr, 

Newton obferve, that Satan may be properly fo called ; fince 
his Angels arc dyled, in Scripture, R7tler5 of the darknojs of this 
njjorld^ Ephef. vi. 12. — But, the title of the Pri^jce of darhieft 
was not coined by Milton. For thus, in the old Ttaga'die uj 
Alexander the Sixth or the DtviPs Charter^ 

‘‘ I charge thee by the four recited names, dc. 

By which the Prince of dark fief Sj and all Powers 
In earth and hell, doe tremble and fall downe, tic.'* 

So Edgar, fpeaking of foul fiends, mentions cxprefsly the 
Prince of darknefsf' King Lear, A. iii. S. iv. And the Devil is 
called ** the apoftate Prince of Darknefs,** in Sylvefter’s Du Bait, 
1621, p. 14. 

Vcr. 391. ^^d made one realm, 

Hell and this nxiorld, one realm, one contincnt'\ This 
is the general reading ; but Fenton and Dr. Bentley have both, 
in the fecond line, very abfurdly printed our realm,” though 
the dodor places ofte in the margin, as if it were a conjedure of 
his own. Newton. 
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Of eafy thorough-fare. Therefore, while I 
Defcend through darknefs, on your road with 
eafe, 

To my aflbciate Powers, them to acquaint 395 
With thefe fuccefles, and with them rejoice ; 
You two this way, among thefe numerous orbs, 
All yours, right down to Paradife defcend ; 
There dwell, and reign in blifs ; thence on the 
earth 

Dominion exercife and in the air, 400 

Chiefly on Man, foie lord of all declar’d ; 

Him firfl: make fure your thrall, and laftly kill. 
My fubftitutes I fend ye, and create 
Plenipotent on earth, of matchlefs might 
Ifluing from me ; on your joint vigour now 405 
My hold of this new kingdom all depends. 
Through Sin to Death expos’d by my exploit. 
If your joint power prevail, the affairs of Hell 
No detriment need fear ; go, and be flrong ! 


Fenton and Bentley were preceded in this miftake, by Tickell; 
who alfo reads ‘‘ our realm.’* The errour may be obferved in 
feveral later editions. 

Ver. 597. thch numerous orbs,] In the 

firft edition, thoje. 

Ver. 408. prenjaily] So it is in the firft 

edition : in the fecond it is prevails. Newton. 

Ver. 409. No detriment need fear\] Hume and Mr. Thyer 
obferve, that Milton here alludes to the charge, given by the 
Roman fenate to the fupreme magiftrate, in times of danger — 

Providerc nefuid rcfpublica detriments accipiat.'* 
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Sofayilighedifmifs’d them; they with fpeed 410 
Their courfe through thickeft conftellations held, 
Spreading their bane; the blafted ftars look’d wan, 

— . go, and he ftrong /] Satan encourages 

Sin and Death in much the fame words as Mofes encourages 
Jofhua, Deut, xxxi. 7, 8. Newton. 

Ver. 412, Spreading their bane\\ Ovid*s defcription of the 
journey of Envy to Athens, and Milton's of Sin and Death to 
Paradife, have a great rcfemblance. But whatever Milton imi- 
tates, he adds a greatnefs to it; as, in this place, he alters 
Ovid's flowers, herbs, people, and cities, to ftars, planets, and 
worlds. Ovid. Met, ii. 793. 

Quacumque ingreditur, florentia proterit arva, 
.Exuritque herbas, et fumma cacumina carpit ; 
Alflatuque fuo populos, urbefque, domofque, 

Polluit." 

See An EJfay ufan Milton* $ Imitations of the Ancients, p. 42. 

Newton. 

the hlafied ftars look*d woan, &c.] Much 

in the fame manner Marino deferibes his Jealoufy fallying out 
into the world, Adon, c. xii. ft. 29, 

Tofto chc fuor de la fpelonca ofeura 
Ufei quel fozzo vomito d' Inferno, 

Sentiro i fiori intorno, e la verdura 
Fiati di peftc, et aliti d' Auerno. 

Poria col ciglio inftupidir Natnra, 

Inhorridire il bel pianeta eterno, 

Intorbidar le ft elk, e gli elementi,** 

So Taflb, fpeaking of Aledo, Gier, Lib, c. ix. ft. i. 

Si parte, e doue pafla i campi lieti 

Secca, e pallido il fol ft fa repente," Thyer. 

So, in P. Fletcher's Locufts, 1627, p. 58, on the Devils fally- 
ing out from Hell into the world, it is obferved, that, in con. 
fequepce. 
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And planets, planet-ftruck, real eclipfe 
Then fufFer’d. The other way Satan went down 
The caufey to Hell-gate : On either fide 41; 
Difparted Chaos over built exclaim’d, 

And with rebounding furge the bars aflail’d, 
That fcorn’d his indignation : Through the gate, 
Wide open and unguarded, Satan pafs’d. 

And all about found del'olate ; for thofe, 410 
Appointed to fit there, had left their charge. 
Flown to the upper world ; the reft were all 


« Heaven Hints his eyes ; 

The Jlarrei looke pale \ and early morning^s ray 
Layes downe her head againe, and dares not rife,** 

Compare alfo another paflage in Taflb, where Armida invo. 
cates the Devils, c. xvi, ft. 67. 

in un memento 

Impallidifce il gran pianeta eternod* 

Ver. 415. And planets, planet-ftruck,] We fay of a thing 
when it is blafted and withered, that it is planet^Jiruck ; and 
that is now applied to the planets themfclves. And what a 
fublime idea doth it give us of the devaftations of Sin and 
Death! Newton. 


Ver. 41^. The caufey to HelLgate In the Comedy of 
Lingua, 1607, A, V. S. vii. Tadus, direifting Appetitus to hell, 
pbferves 

*Tis a wide caufie that condudleth thither, 

An eafie traft, and donvne hill all the way.'* 

Ver, 417, And fwiih rehounding furge the bars aJfaiVd, 

That /corned his indignation ;] Virgil, Qeorg. 

' ii, i6i. 


a Lucrinoque addita clauftra ; 

Atquc indignatum magnis ftridoribus sequor.*' 

J^EWTOlf', 
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Far to the inland retir’d, about the walls 
Of Pandemonium ; city and proud feat 
Of Lucifer, fo by allulion call’d 4*5 

Of that bright liar to Satan paragon’d ; 

There kept their watch the legions, while the 
Grand 

In council fat, folicitous what chance 
Might intercept their emperour fent r fo he 
Departing gave command, and they obferv’d. 43* 
As when the Tartar from his Ruffian foe, 

By Aftracan, over the fnowy plains, 

Ver. 426. /(7 to paragon’d ;.] Of the 

French paragotuier, to be equal, to be like. Hume. 

It had been common in Englifh poetry. Thus, in Shakfpeare, 
Othello f A. ii. S. i. 

That paragons defcription and wild fame,” 

And in Drummond’s Poems, 1616, part 2d. 

‘‘ To make thy body paragone thy minde.” 

Ver. 427, <ivh}le the Grand 

In council Taflb, GUr. Lib, c. i. ft. 20. 

I Grandi dell* efercito ft uniro 

Ghriojo fenato in di folennc.” 

Ver, 421. Appointed to fit there,} This appointment is 
tacitly implied in iiatan’s fpecch, B. ii. 839, 840, Bowle. 

Ver. 432. By Aflracan, &c.] A confiderable part of the 
Czar’s dominion, formerly a Tartarian kingdom, with a capital 
city of the fame name, near the mouth of the river Volga, at 
its fall into the Cafpian fea j or Balirtan Sophi, the Perfian em- 
perour, named of Baliria, one of the greateft and richeft pro- 
vinces of Perfia ; from the horns of Turkijh crefeent. Ids Turkifti 
enemiesi who bear the crejeent in their enfigns ; leases all ^ajie 
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Retires ; or Badrian Sophi, from the horns 
Of Turkifh crefcent, leaves all wafte beyond 
The realm of Aladule, in his retreat 43 j 

To Tauris or Calbeen : So thefe, the late 
Heaven-banifti’d hoft, left defart utmoft Hell 
Many a dark league, reduc’d in careful watch 
Round their metropolis ; and now expeding 
Each hour their great adventurer, from the learch 
Of foreign worlds : He through the midft un- 
mark’d, 441 

beyond the realm of AlaiuUy the Greater Armenia, called Aladule 
of its M king Aladules^ llain by Selymus the firft, in his retreat 
to Tauris, a great city of Perfia, now called Ecbatana, fometime 
in the hands of the Turks, but retaken in 1603 by Abas king 
of Perfia ; or Cajbeen, one of the greateft cities of Perfia, to. 
wards the Cafpian fea, where the Perfian monarchs made their 
refidence after the lofs of Tauris, from which it is diftant fixty- 
five German miles to the fouth-eaft. Hume. 

Ver. 435. or BaSrian Sophi, from the horns 

OfTurhJb crefcent,^ Dr. Bentley fays, Better 

thus; 

or Baftrian Sophi fled from th* horns &c." 

But from is often ufed by Milton without cxpreffing the parti- 
ciple, which yet is to be fupplied in the fenfe. See B. ii. 542, 
6. viii. 213, and B. ix. 396. Pearce. 

Ver. 441. — He through the midft unmarked, &c.] 

This account of Satan's pafiing unmarked through the midll of 
the Angels, and afcending his throne invifible ; and feeing there 
about him, himfelf imfecn ; and then burfting forth, as from a 
cloud, in glory ; Teems to be copied from a like adventure of 
i&ieas, Virg. Mn, i. 439. 

Infert fe feptus nebull, mirabile didlu, 

Per medios, mifcetquc viris 5 neque cemitur ulli.-— 
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In (how plebeian Angel militant 

Of loweft order, pafs’d ; and from the door 

Of that Plutonian hall, invifible 

Afcended his high throne; which, under ftate 445 

Of richeft texture fpread, at the upper end 

Was plac’d in regal luftre. Down a while 

He fat, and round about him faw, unfeen : 

At laft, as from a cloud, his fulgent head 449 
And lhape ftar-bright appear’d, or brighter j clad 

DifTimuIant ; et nube cav^ fpcculantur amifti— - 
Vix ca fatus erat, quum circumfufa repente 
Scindit fe nubes, et in sethcra purgat apertum» 

Reftitit iEneas, claraque in luce refulfit, 

Os humcrofque dco fimilis/* Newton. 

Pope has obferved, that Virgil here imitates the adventure of 
UlylTcs in the feventh OdjJpfy. Milton has improved upon both. 

Ver. 445. — — under ftate 

Of richeft texture fpready\ Under a canopy of 
richeft texture : for fo the word ftate was formerly underftood. 
See Mr. Warton's note on Arcades^ v. 8 1 . 

Ver. 448. and round about him faw, unfeen :] TalTo 

aferibes the ftime to his Armida, Fairfax, B. vii. ft. 36. 

Within a tarras fat on high the quccnc, 

And heard and fanjo, and kept herfelf unfeened^ 

And Shakfpeare has the fame fentiment, Hamlet, A. iii, S. i. 

Her father and myfelf 

Will fo beftow ourfclves, that feeing unfeen 
“ We may of their encounter frankly judge.” 

So Spenfer places Calidore near the Graces, F, g. vi. x. n . 
Beholding 2l\\, yet of unefpiedd* Bowle. 

Ver. 449. At laft, as from a cloud, his fulgent head 

And Jhape ftar ^bright appear* d,'^ Not without 
an allufion perhaps to his favourite Apolloniusj Argon, i. 239. 

VOL. III. T 
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With what permiilive glory fince his fall 
Was left him, or falfe glitter : All amaz’d 
At that fo fudden blaze the Stygian throng 
Bent their afped, and whom they wilh’d be- 
held, 

Their mighty Chief return’d : loud was the ac- 
claim : 45J 

Forth rufh’d in hafte the great confiilting peers, 
Rais’d from their dark Divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach’d him ; who with hand 
Silence, and with thefe words attention, won. 


• '■ ■ ol (pcctiyol 

Vcr. 4^7. Rais’d frm their dark Divan,] Divan Is an Ara- 
blck or Turkifh word, fignifying The Jupreme Comiah Sandy s, 
in his Travels^ calls it the Divanoy as alfo the Divan y pp. 32, 
and 6r, edit. 1615. As the poet calls Satan thi: Sn/tany** 
B. i. 348, he is Tuppofed, by Dr, Newton, here to denominate, 
by another metaphor taken from the d'urks, the council of Devils 

the Divan d* Hume alfo thinks the refcmblance pertinent. 

Probably Milton, however, intended no fuch refleftion as is fup- 
pofod. Sec note, B. i. 795. He was fond of introducing foreign 
words into his poetry ; and in the prefent inftance he has been 
followed by his afFedionate biographer, and not unfuccefsful imu 
Utor, Fenton. Sec Odxjf, iv. 902. 

Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran. 

Who heard the confult of the dire Divand* 

Vcr, 458. - — — ■ — twho vaith hand 

Silencey] Thus Cefar, before addrefling his fbldicrs, 
Lucan, PharJaL i. 297. 

— •< cocunte, tumultum 

Compofuit vultu, dextra^iie Jiltntia jujfitd* 
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Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, 
Powers { 460 

For in poffeflion fuch, not only of right, 

I call ye, and declare ye now ; return’d 
Siiccefsful beyond hope, to lead ye forth 
Triumphant out of this infernal pit 
Abominable, accurs’d, the houfe of woe, 465 
And dungeon of our tyrant : Now poflefs. 

As Lords, a fpacioiis world, to our native Heaven 
Little inferiour, by my adventure hard 
With peril great achiev’d. Long were to tell 


Ver. 460* Throttei) Dominationiy Princedoms y Virtues y Powers 
It is common with Homer to m.'vke ufc of the fame verfe feveral 
times, and cfpecially at the beginning of his fpecclies ; but I 
know not whether there is not more of fimplicity in the praftice, 
than beauty. Milton, however, has done the fame with this 
line : But it is curious to obferve how artfully he has managed 
it ; and by repeating it every time gives new beauty to it. It 
is firft made ufe of by God the Father, when he declares his Son 
the MelTiah, and appoints him Head of the Angels, B. v. 600. 

Satan, after he had revolted and drawn his legions after him 
into the north, makes ufe of it again in allufion to the foregoing 
fpecch of God the Father ; and queilions whether thefe magnifick 
titles were not now become merely titular, B. v. 772. 

The Seraph Abdiel on the other fide repeats it likewife after 
God the Father, and extols his goodnefs in having fo named the 
Angels, B. v. 839. 

And now Satan addrelTes his Angels with it again ; for now, 
fays he, I may declare ye fuch, not only of right, but in pof- 
feflion. So that the repetition of this line depends all along upon 
the firft ufe of it, and gives a force and beauty to it, which it 
would not have without the repetition, Newton. 

Ver. 469, Long fwere to tell’] This ex- 

prelTion occurs frequently in Spenfer, and is introduced here much 

T % 
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What I have done ; what fufFer’d; with what pain 
Voyag’d th’ unreal, vaft, unbounded deep 47 j 
Of horrible confufion ; over which 
By Sin and Death a broad way now is pav’d, 

To expedite your glorious march ; but I 
Toil’d out my uncouth palfigc, forc’d to ride 475 
The untradlable abyfs, plung’d in the womb 
Of unoriginal Night and Chaos wild ; 

That, jealous of their fecrets, fiercely oppos’d 
My journey firange, with clamorous uproar 
Protefting Fate fupreme ; thence how I found 480 

in his manner. See lus Faery Qjiee?i, ii, vii. 14, iii, xi. 39 and 
44, V. X, 3. Bowle. 

Ver. 471. Voyag'd th* unreal, tSrc,] U?treahf becaufc things 
which are always changing, fays Mr. Stillingflcet, have no real 
exiftence : The dodrine of Plato, who calls God TO' "ON, and 
deferibes material things as fcarccly really exiting. 

Vcr. 475. Toil'd out 7 ny uncouth paJJagC)"] My llrangc un-« 
ufual palTage, of the Saxon uucud unknown ; forc'd to ride th* un* 
traflable aby/s^ as in B. ii. 540. and ride the air.’' B. ix. 63. 

He rode with darknefs.” Hor. Od. IV, iv, 44. PerSiculas 
equita^it undas.” Wc have alfo in Scripture to ride upon the 
winds, to ride upon the clouds, and the like exprcflions. But 
the toil was not only in riding, but riding an untraSlable abyfs. 

Newton. 

Vcr. 480. Protefting Fate fuprme{\ Calling upon Fate as a 
witnefs againft my proceedings. But this feems not pcrfedly to 
agree with the account in book the fecond. It was indeed with 
labour and difficulty that Satan journey’d through Chaos, but we 
do not read of Chaos and the other Powers fiercely oppofing him, 
or protefiing Fate <with clamorous uproar^ On the contrary Chaos 
bids him 

gOi and fpeed ; 

Huvock, and fpoil, and ruin, arc ray gain.’* 
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The new created world, which fame in Heaven 
Long had foretold, a fabrick wonderful 
Of abfolute perfection ! therein Man 
Plac’d in a Paradife, by our exile 
Made happy : Him by fraud I have feduc’d 4!! 5 
From his Creator ; and, the more to encreafe 
Your wonder, with an apple; he, thereat 
Ofiended, worth your laughter ! hath given up 
Both his beloved Man and all his world, 

To Sin and Death a prey, and fo to us, 490 
Without our hazard, labour, or alarm ; 

To range in, and to dwell, and over Man 
To rule, as over all he fhould have rul’d. 

True is, me alfo he hath judg’d, or rather 
Me not, but the brute ferpent in whofe lliape 495 
Man I deceiv’d ; that which to me belongs, 

But Satan is here extolling his own performances, and perhaps 
the author did not intend, that the father of lies Ihould keep 
flridly to truth. Newton. 

Ver. 480. thence ho^jj I founP^ It is very 

wrong in Dr. Bentley to make here the beginning of a new period. 
It is the fame fentence ftill continued, and refers to ver. 469, 
Long ^joere to tell &c. Newton. 

Ver, 484, hy our exile] So Milton 

always accentuates it, on the laft fyllable. An elegant and 
learned writer thinks this to have been the more ancient accentu^ 
ation of exile » See Elemc?its of Orthoepy ^ 1784, p. 346. Shak- 
fpeare ufes it both ways. I find both accents employed alfo in 
Hawes's Fajlhne of Plenfure^ bl. I. 4®. 1554. Chaucer and 
Spenfer accentuate the word, as far as I can find, on the laft 
fyllable only. 

Ver. 496. That njohlch to me hekngSy] Milton underftands 
the fentence (as the moft learned and orthodox divines do) as re<* 

T 3 
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Is enmity, which he will put between 
Me and mankind j 1 am to bruife his heel ; 

His feed, when is not fet, fliall bruife my head : 
A world who would not purchafe with a brui fe, 509 
Or much more grievous pain ? — Ye have the aci 
count 

Of my performance ; What remains, ye Gods,* 
But up, and enter now into full blifs ? 

So having faid, a while he Hood, expelling 
Their univerfal Ihout, and high applaufe, 505 
To fill his ear ; when, contrary, he hears 
On all fides, from innumerable tongues, 

A difmal univerfal hifs, the found 
Of publick fcorn j he wonder’d, but not long 
^ad lei fare, wondering at himfelf now naore; 519 
His vifage drawn he felt to (harp and fpare j 
His arms clung to his ribs; his legs entwining 
Each other, till fiipplanted down he fell 


f^frring partly to Satan the author of malice, ^nd partly to the 
Serpent the inftrument of it. Newton. 

Ver. 513. u// fupplanted /e//] We may 

obferve here a fingular beauty and elegance in Milton's language, 
and that is his ufmg words in their llrid and literal fcnfe, which 
are commonly applied to a metaphorical meaning ; whereby he 
gives peculiar force to bis expreflions, and the literal meaning 
appears more new and ftriking than the metaphor itfelf, Wc 
have an inftance of this in tl^e word Jupflanted, which is derived 
from the Latin Jupplanto^ to trip up one's heels or overthrow, a, 
planta pedti Juhtui emoia : and there arc abundance of other ex- 
amples in fevcral parts of this work, but let it fuffice tp have 
taken iiotice of it here once for all, Newton, 
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A monftrous ferpent on his belly prone, 
Rclu61:ant, but in vain ; a greater power J 15 
Now rul’d him, punilh’d in the (hape he finn’d, 
According to his doom : He would have fpoke. 
But hils for hifs return’d with forked tongue 
To forked tongue ; for now were all transform’d 
Alike, to ferpents all, as acceffories 520 

To his bold riot : Dreadful was the din 
Of hiding through the hall, thick fwarming 
now 

With complicated monfters head and tail, 

Phillips has judicioufly imitated Milton in this refped. Sec 
his Cider^ B. i. 225. 

the rocking town 

Supplants their footfteps/* 

Ver. 114, A monftrous ferpent on his holly prone f\ Milton, in 
deferibing Satan's transformation into a ferpent, had no doubt in 
mind the transformation of Cadmus in the fourth book of the 
Met amor phiftSy to which he had alluded before in B. ix. 905* 
And, as fcvcral particulars are alike in both, it may be agree, 
able to the reader to compare both together. Ovid, Met, iv, 
575, 

“ Dixit ; ct, ut ferpens, in longam tenditur alvum ; 

In pcdufque cadit pronus; commifs^ue in unum 

“ Paulatim tcreti finuantur acumine crura 

nie quidem vult plura loqui ; fed lingua repente 
‘‘In partu eft fifla duas : ncc verba volenti 
“ Sufficiunt ; quotiefque aliquos parat edere queftus, 

“ Sibilat ; hanc illi vocein Natura relinquit," 

lut there is fomething much more aftonilhing in Milton, than in 
Ovid ; for there only Cadmus and his wife are changed into fer.» 
pents, but here myriads of Angels are transformed all together, 

NewtoNi 

T 4 
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Scorpion, and Afp, and Amphifbajna dire, 
Ceraftes horn’d. Hydras, and Elops drear, 

And Dipfas j (not fo thick fwarm’d once the foil 
Bedropt with blood of Gorgon, or the ifle 

Ver. 524. Scorpiopj and Afp,] Pliny pumbcrs the Afp among; 
the fcrpents, viii, 25. And Nicander in his Theriac, gives both 
the Scorpion and Afp that title. Pearce. 

Ibid. and Amphilbaena In San 

Bartolomeo’s Voyage to the Eajl Indies^ publidicd in 1799, men- 
tion is made of a fnake with two heads, palled in Portuguefe, 
Cohra de dims cabecasy and in Latin the Amphijlatin, But Dr, 
Forftcr, the annotator on this work, obferves that the Amphifi^ena 
of the fyftem has not two heads, but is of equal thicknefs at the 
head and tail ; fo that it appears as if he could advance both ways. 

Ver. 525. Cerajies horn" dy\ So called from the Greek 
a horn. He is thus dyled in Sylveftcr’s Du BartaSy ‘‘ the horned 
Ceraftes,’* p. 1 19. Mr. Bruce fuppofes this ^rned viper to be 
the afpick which Cleopatra cmployc 4 to procure her death. I 
refer the rc;idcr to his curious defeription of this fetal reptile, 
Travels y Sec, vol. v. p. 198 — 210,. 

Hydros, af;d Flops dreary] Ilydrus is 

the watcr-fnake \ and Elops is reckoned among the fcrpents by 
Pliny, xxxii. 5 ; and by Nicander in his Theriac, as Dr. Pearce 
has obferved in vindication of Milton. Hume calls the Elops q 
dumb, filent ferpent, that gave no notice, by hifling, of his ap. 
proach. 

Ver. 526. Dipfas] So named of thirjl y bccaufc 
thofe whom it ftung, were tormented with unquenchable thirft, 

Hume, 

Ibid. the foil 

Bedropt ^ith blood of Gorgon y] Libya, Which there^ 
fore abounded fo much with fcrpents, as Ovid fays, Met, IV, 
616 &c. Lucan gives a fimilar account, PharfaL ix. 696, an 4 
there mentions moft of the fcrpents, which are here mentioned 
by Milton \ namely, the AJp^ the Cerajiesy the Dipfasy and thQ 
Amphijh<fna. Newtok, 
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Ophiufa,) but ftill greateft he the midft, 

Now Dragon grown, larger than whom the fun 
Ingender’d in the Pythian vale or flime, 539 
Huge Python, and his power no lefs he feem’d 

But Milton was led to this allufion by Dante’s teryifick pi^luic 
pf the ^iamned, hifernoy c. xxiv^ 

Piu non fi vanti Libia con fua rena; 

Che fe Chelidri, Jaculi, c Farec 
Produce, e Cencri con Anfefibena, 

Ne tantc peftilenzie, ne si ree 

‘‘ Moftro giammai con tutta P Etiopla, 

Ne con cio, che di fopra ’1 mar roflb ee.” 

The ft range transformations of men into ferpents, fo minutely 
4efcribcd in this canto, could not have here efcaped the notice 
of Milton. 

Ver. 528. Ophiufa^'\ A fmall ifland in the Mediterranean, 
fo called by the Greeks, and by the Latins Coluhraria, The iiu 
habitants quitted it for fear of being devoured by ferpents. 

Richardson. 

Ver. 529. Dfagpn In the fame place where 

J^ucan gives an account of the various ferpents of Libya, he de, 
feribes the Dragon as the greateft and moft terrible of them all : 
And Milton very rightly attributes this form to Satan, efpecially 
fpicc he is called in Scripture, ‘‘ The great Dragon^' Rev. xii. 9. 
He may well be faid to be larger than the fabulous Pjthon ^ of 
which monfter fee a defeription in Ovy, Met, i, 438. 

Newton. 

Compare P. Fletcher’s account of the rebel angels, Ptirp, IJla^d^ 
1633. c. vii. ft. 10. 

But fome bis royall fervice (fools !) difdain ; 

So down were flung : (oft blifle is double pain) 

In heaven they fcorn’d to ferve, fo now in hell they reigne# 

II. 

There turn'd to ferpenUy fwoln with pride and hate, 

Tbcir Prince a Dragon fell^ &c.’* 
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Above the reft ftill to retain ; they all 
Him follow’d, ilTuing forth to the open field, 
Where all yet left of that revolted rout, 
Heaven-fall’n, in ftation ftood or juft array; 535 
Sublime with expedation when to fee 
In triumph iftuing forth their glorious Chief; 
They faw, but other fight inftead ! a croud 
Of ugly ferpents ; horrour on them f. 11 , 

And hon id iympathy ; for, what they faw, 540 
They felt thcmlelves, now changing; dowm their 
arms, 

Down fell both fpear and fttield; down they as 
fuft; 

And the dire hifs renew^’d, and the dire form 
Catch’d, by contagion ; like in punilhment, 

As in their crime. Thus was the applaufe thqr 
meant, 5+S 

Turn’d to exploding hifs, triumph to (hame 
Caft on thcmlelves from their own mouths. There 
ftood 

A grove hard by, fprung up with this their change, 
His will who reigns above, to aggravate 
Their penance, laden with fair fruit, like that jp 

Ver. 5’46. — triumph to Jhame\ Hof, iv. 

I will change their glory into lhame/* Gillies. 

Ver, 550. Their penance, laden n^jith fair fruity like that\ 
This is the verfe in* the lirft edition ; In the fecond, fah was bjfe 
mtftake omitted, which left the verfe imperfed j yet is foUowe* 
in fonie editions, though others have it thus ; 

Their pcnancci laden with, fruit, like to that,** 
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Which grew in Paradife, the bait of Eve 
Us’d by the Tempter : on that profpedl ftrange 
Their earneft eyes they fix’d, imagining 
For one forbidden tree a multitude 554 

Now ris’n, to work them further woe or lhame; 
Yet, parch’d with fcalding thirft and hunger fierce. 
Though to delude them fent, could not abftain ; 
But on they roll’d in heaps, and, up the trees 
Climbing, fat thicker than the fnaky locks 
That curl’d Megacra ; greedily they pluck’d 560 
The fruitage fair to fight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flam’d j 

Fenton (I knovv not for what reafon) has fatunce in his edition^ 
Inftead of psvancey Wc have continued Milton's own reading. 

Newton. 

Fenton would not have been charged as foie author of thi$ 
iniftake, if Dr, Newton had taken the trouble to look into 
Tonfon’s edition of 1711, and Tickeirs of 1720 ; in both which 
patience is the corrupt reading. I obferve, the true reading i» 
reftored in Tonfon’s edit, of 1746, 

Ver. 560. That curl'd Megecra ;] She was one of the Furies, 
Vvhofe hair was ferpents, as Medufa's j Ovid, Met. iv, 771. 

■ crinita draconibus ora,'* Richardson. 

Ver, 561. The fruitage fair to fight ^ like that ojohich grew 

Near that bitummous lake &c.] The Dead Sea, or 
the lake A/phaltiles^ fo called from the bitumen which it is faid 
to have call up ; near which Sodom and Gomorrah, were fitu- 
?ted. jofephus mentions the apples of Sodom as diflblving into 
^fhes and fmoke at the lirft touch. But our countrymen, Sandys 
||hd Maundrell, who vifitcd the Holy Land, are inclined to dif- 
pclieve that fuch fruit exifted. Cotovicus, however, to whofc 
T^anjeh I have before referred the reader, deferibing Sodomy &c. 
pofitively afferts the fame particulars of thefe apples, which the 
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This more delufive, not the touch, but bfte 
Deceiv’d ; they, fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with guft, inftead of fruit $ 6 $ 
Chew’d bitter alhes, which the offended tafte 
With fpattering noife rejcded : oft they affay’d 
Hunger and thirlf conftraining ; drugg’d as oft, 
With hatefiilleft difrelilh writh’d their jaws. 
With foot and cinders fill’d ; fo oft they fell 570 
Into the fame illufion, not as Man 

Jewldi hifton3n mentions, and to which the poet very minutely 
alludes : Hinc quoque arbores illic fpciflcs vifu pulcherrimas, 

Ct pama viriJanti'a producentcs, adfpeBu ridentia et nitida, et qu(g 
edendi generent fpeSlantihtis cupiditaiemy fed intus fauilld et cinere 
plena ; qute ipfa ctiam, fi carpas, fatifeunt, et in cinerem refo- 
]uuntur, et, quafi adhuc ardcrent, fumum excitant/' Ithu HterofoK 
cd. fupr. p. 312. 

See alfo Sir John Maundevill* s Travels^ edition p. 122, 

where he is fpeaking of this delufive fruit. And there befyden 
growen trees, that beren fulic faire apples, and faire of colour t9 
heholde; but whofo breketh hem, or cuttethe hem in two, he 
fchalle fynde within hem coles and cyndresd' 

Ver. 568. *1 drugg’d Anictaphor 

taken from the general naufeoufnefs of drugs, when they are taken 
by way of medicine, Pearce, 

Ver. 569. With haiefullejl diJreliJh^rWd their javjSy^ Virgil^ 
Georg, ii. 246. 

et ora 

Triftia tentantum fenfu torquebit amaror.** 

The found of Virgil’s words admirably exprefles the thing ; nojf 
are Milton’s lefs expreflive in this, and in the preceding, line ; 

which the offended tafte 

With fpattering noife reje^led.” Newton, 

. There is a rcfcmblancc of the fame kind in the fourth book of 
I*UCrctius, Fado pertorquent orajaporc,* 
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Whom they triumph’d once laps’d. Thus were 
they plagu’d 

And worn with famine, long and ceafelefs hifs, 

Ver. 572. Whom they triumph'd once Inps*d4^ Is the con* 
ftruiftion thus, Not as Man whom they triumphed overy once 
laps’d, Jemel hipfus eji Or thus rather, Qjto femel lapfo tfU 
umpharunt, Whom being once laps’d they triumph’d ?” Fenton's 
pointing would lead to the former fenfe ; but Milton’s own, 
rather to the latter ; and thus Dr. Trapp tranflates it, 

Non ut homo; quo, egcre, femel labente, triumphos.’* 

The antithefis is between Jo oft they fell and once laps'd; and, as 
fo oft they fell are the firft words of the fentence, once laps'd is 
very artfully thrown to the end, Newton, 

I think it more in Milton’s manner, if wc read the palTagc 
with the elhpftSy Not as Man whom they triumph’d 
Thus in ver, 186 of this book, ‘‘ Spoil’d Principalities and 
Powers, triumph’d in open Ihow,” i. e. triumph’d over," 
Ver. 575. And worn with famincy long and ceafelefs hijsy\ 
Dr. Bentley reads 

With thirjl and famine dire, and ceafelefs hifs.” 

Wortiy he fays, is flat and low, after plagu'd : but plagu'd, in 
the metaphorical fenfe, is only vexed and tormented ; an idea 
below that of nvorn or wafted aw'ay. He alks why thirji is 
omitted, though mentioned before, and Icfs tolerable than famhief 
It is, becaufe famine more properly, at leaft fooncr and more 
vifibly, wears men away than thhjl^ Pearce. 

The greateft objedion to this line, is the want of a conjumftion 
between nvith famine and lo?ig and ceafelefs hifs ; but that might 
be remedied thus ; 

And worn with famine, and long ceafelefs hifs.’* 

Or thus, 

And worn with famine long, and ceafelefs hifs.’* 

Newton. 

Worn, is exhaufled, worn out ; and, as Mr. Stillingflcct ob- 
ferves, denotes the laft effed of mifery ; And famine, in ita 
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Till their loft ftiapc, permitted, they refum’d ; 
Yearly enjoin’d, fome fay, to undergo, 575 
This annual humbling certain number’d days, 
To dafli their pride, and joy, for Man feduc’d. 
However, fome tradition they difpers’d 
Among the Heathen, of their purchafe got, 

And fabled how the Serpent, whom they call’d 580 


general fenfe of dearth^ includes the want of thofe things which 
miuifter to thirfly as well as to hunger. It is probable alfo that 
the comma, in Milton’s editions, might have been intended to 
ftand after longy and not after famine; as Dr, Newton propofes 
to point the line. 

Ver. ^75. The old romancers, as Dr. 

Warburton fufpeded ; in whofe writings thefc annual, monthly, 
or weekly penances of men changed into animals, are often men- 
tioned, Dr, Newton thinks the fpcech of the hairy Manto, in 
Ariofto, approaches neared to the text, OrL Fur, c. xliii, d. 98, 

Ch’ ogni fettimo giorno ognuna c certa, 

Che la fua forma in bifeia fi converta.” 

To this indance of ^weeUy fenancey may be added other examples 
of the human Jhape converted into ferpents from the romance of 
Amadis de Grectay as cited by Mr. Bowie : La ferpiente fc 

torno una duena vieja,’’ P. ii. c. iv. f. 98. Vieron un prado 
de muy lindas flores y yerva verde, ct qual antes parccia lago : y 
los ferpientes que por cl andavan cran fehorcs y cavvilleros,” Ib. 
c. xlvii. f. 138. 

Ver, 580, And fahUd ho^ the Serpent y 6Lt.] Dr. Bentley is 
for Tcjcding this whole palTagc : but our author is endeavouring 
to (how, that there was fome tradition, among the Heathen, of 
the great power that Satan had obtain’d over mankind. And 
this he proves by what is related of Ophion nvith Eurynome, Ophkjjk 
•with Eurynomey he fays, had firjl the rule of high Olympuiy alw 
were driven thence by Saturn and Ops or Rhea, ere yet their foil 
J)idlaan Jo^ve auas born^ fo called from Dide, a mountain of 
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Ophiort, with Eurynome, the wide- 
Encroaching Eve perhaps, had firft the rule 
Of high Olympus 5 thence by Saturn driven 
And Ops, ere yet Didsean Jove was born. 

Crete, where he was educated. And MlltOn feems to have taken 
this ftory from Apollonius Rhodius, Argdfiaut, i. 503. 

WpiToy EvpVi'OfA.Y) T8 

ti^otuTOi xpaTO? cv?^vfA’iroiii, 
fiff Kcc] ^ifcnvy 0 Kfovu fixaDs 
*H Pttj* tmaov y hi *nx£«vo*o. 

0» T£*;? TlT^tTlK aVCtJOTOff 

Ztv(; £Ti Kfcfpo? £7^ ^petr* njTrta 
AixlaUy yxUo’Kip vtto 

Now Ophion, according to the Greek etymology, fignifics a 
Serpent ; and therefore Milton conceives that by Ophion the oli 
Serpent might be intended, the Serpent njohotn they call'd Ophion : 
and Eurynome fignifying njoide -rulings he fays, but fays doubt- 
fully, that {he might be the nvtde-encroaching E^e perhaps, Fof 
I underftand the avide^encroaching not as an epithet to Eurynome ^ 
explaining her name, but as an epithet to E^'e, Milton having 
placed the comma after Eurynome, and not after \}s\tn/jide -encroach^ 
ing. And befides fome epithet ihould be added to E've to {how 
the fimilitude between her and Eurynome, and why he takes the 
one for the other ; and therefore, in allulion to the name of Eum 
rynome, he ftyles Eve the njoide •encroaching, as extending her rule 
and dominion further than (he ihould over her huiband, and affedl- 
ing Godhead. This explanation may be farther confirmed and 
illufirated by the following note of the learned Mr. Jortin. 

Milton took this ftory from Apollonius I, who is quoted by 
Lloyd’s Didionary, under the word Ophion, Prometheus in Alf- 
chylus, ver. 956, fays that two Gods had borne rule before 
Jupiter : where the Scholiaft ; vs^utdv fAif 0 O^iup Ka.\ 

t vpofjLVi* sTfiirct Kpoi'Of x«» Pia* /arra ravTa ^ q Zsv? Hpa. Others 
I have it that ’Ov^otyk and Tn reigned firft. I think the epithet 
nvide-encroaching belongs to E<ve, not to Eurynome, He calls Eve- 
•wide.encroaching, becaufe, as he tells US, Ihe wartted to be fupe. 
riour to her hiffhand, to be a Goddefs Nfcwtoir, 
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Mean while in Paradife the hellifh pair 58^ 
Too foon arriv’d ; Sin, there in power before, 
Once ad,iial ; now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant ; behind her Death, 

Clofe following pace for pace, not mounted yef 
On his pale horfe ; to whom Sin thus began. 590 
Second of Satan fprung, all-conquering Death I 
What think’ft thou of our empire now, though 
earn’d 

With travel difficult, not better far 
Than ftill at Hell’s dark threfliold to have fat 
watch, 

Unnam’d, undreaded, and thyfelf half ffiirv’d? 595 
Whom thus the Sin-born monftcr anfwcr’d 
foon, 

To me, who with eternal famine pine. 

Alike is Hell, or Paradife, or Heaven ; 


Ver, 586# there in po^er heforey 

Once aHual ^ 110^ in bsdj, and to dn,vcll 
Habitual habitant The fonfe is, 1 hat, before 
the Fall, Sin was in po^er, or potentially in Paradife ; that ofice 
viz. upon the Fall, it was adually there, though not bodily ; 
but that nonv, upon its arrival In Paradife, it was there in body^ 
and dwelt as a conftant Inhabitant. The words in body allude to 
what St, Paul fays Rom, vi. 6, that the body of ftn might be 
deftroyed/* Pearce, 

Ver. ^89, — Hot fnounted yet 

On his pale horfe ;} Milton has given a fine turn 
to this poetical thought, by faying that Death had not mount||k 
yet on his pale horfe ; For, though he was to have a long aW 
all-conquering power, he had not yet begun, neither was he for 
fomc time; to put it in execution, Greenwooo^ 
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There beft, where moft with ravine I may meet j 
Which here, though plenteous, all too little 
fccms 600 

To ftulF this maw, this vafl unhide-bound corps. 

To whom the inceftuous mother thus replied. 
Thou therefore on thefe herbs, and fruits, and 
flowers, 

Feed firfl; on each beaft next, and filh, and fowl; 
No homely morfels ! and, whatever thing 605 
The lithe of Time mowes down, devour un- 
fpar’d; 

Till I, in Man refiding, through the race. 

His thoughts, his looks, words, adions, allinfed; 
And feafon him thy laft and fweeteft prey. 

This faid, they both betook them feveral ways, 
Both to deftroy, or unimmortal make 6n 
All kinds, and for delfrudion to mature 
Sooner or later ; which the Almighty feeing. 
From his tranfeendent feat the Saints among. 

To thofe bright Orders utter’d thus his voice. 615 

Ver. 600. Which here, though plenteous, all too little feems 

To fiuff this Compare Prou* xxvii. 50* 

Hell and deftrudion are never full ; fo the eyes of man are 
never fatisfied.” 

Ver. 601. this njaji unhide abound corps 

It Is ftrange how Dr. Bentley and others have puzzled this paL 
fage* The meaning is plain enough. For Death, though lean, 
is yet deferibed as a vaft monfter in the fecond book. And his 
■jjb was not tight-braced, and did not look fleek and fmooth, as 
^^en creatures are fwoln and full ; but hung loofe about him, 
and was capable of containing a great deal without being diftended. 

Newton# 

u 
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Sec, with what heat thefe dogs of Hell advance 
To wafte and havock yonder world, which I 


Ver. 6 1 6. Sfe, msith ‘what beat thefe dogs of Hell advance &c. ] 
We may be certain, I think, that Milton had his eye upon this 
paflage in Sophocles, Eledlra v. 1499. 

oV» 'arpoptfjttlat 
To ^vjffifov atfxcc 

^ apri Mrsyet 

MiTa^po/xoi xctxnv iffayovpy%iJi.ocTuy, 

*‘A(pvKlot xt/yc$* 

And may we not fuppofe, that he alluded alfo to Shakfpeare^s 
JfuL Ctefar^ A. iii. S. i. 

And Csefar's fpirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his fide, come hot from hell, 

Shall in thefe confines, with a monarch's voice, 

Cry Havock j and let flip the dogs of war,'* 

Homer often puts fuch language into the mouths of his gods 
and heroes; and there are fome fuch exprcflions in Scripture. 

Y ox dogs have compafled me," Pfalmy.\\u 16, They are 
greedy Ifaiah IvL ii. Beware of dogSy** Phil. iii. 2. 

Without are dogsy** Rev. xxii. 15. Thus far perhaps Milton 
may be juftified ; but, in fome other parts of this fpeech, the 
metaphors are wonderfully coarfe indeed ; and feem to be beneath 
the dignity of an epick poem, and much more unbecoming the 
majefty of the Divine Speaker ; unlefs they may be vindicated 
by the following paffage in Scripture, which is exprefled by the 
Son of God himfelf, I will fpw thee out of my mouth,** 
Rev, iii. i6# Newton. 

Dr. Newton might have added, that the dogs of Hell is an 
expreflion in Apollonius, Argon, iv. i666. 

— Bihyi K^pu; 

OvjAoCopts^y *AlAAO KYNAX, vripl vaaxt 

*Hipot lorl ayonai, 

Mr. StiUingfleet alfo refers to this paflage, and to thofe in Scrip* 
turo already cited. 
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So fair and good created ; and had ftill 
Kept in that ftate, had not the folly of Man 
Let in thefe wallefiil furies, who impute 610 
Folly to me ; fo doth the Prince of Hell 
And his adherents, that with fo much eafe 
I fuffer them to enter and poffefs 
A place fo heavenly ; and, conniving, feem 
To gratify my fcornful enemies, 6jj 

That laugh, as if, tranfported with fome fit 
Of paffion, I to tliem had quitted all. 

At random yielded up to their mifrule; 

And know not that I call’d, and drew them thither, 
My Hell-hounds, to lick up the draff and filth 630 
Which Man’s polluting fin with taint hath fhed 
On what was pure; till, cramm’d and gorg’d, 
nigh burfl: 

With fuck’d and glutted offal, at one fling 
Of thy vidorious arm, well-pleafing Son, 634 
Both Sin, and Death, and yawning Grave, at laft, 

Ver. 631, h2iX\i Jhed] Fenton reads, 

after Tickell, “ had Ihed/' 

Ver. 663. at one fling 

Of thy <vi 8 oriQu% arnty ] A phrafe fuggefted per- 
haps by I Sam, xxv. 29, The fouls of thine enemies, them 
fliall he Jling out as out of the middle of a Jlingd* 

Ver, 635, Both Siny Death, and yafwningGt 2 i.vty^ Death 
and the Groove meaning the fame is a pleonafm ; which, adding 
%ce and energy, and calling forth the attention, is a beauty 
jBimon in the beft writers : but not for that reafon only has 
mUton ufed it : the Scripture has thus joined Death and the 
Grmey Hof. xiii, 14, I Cor, xv. 55, and Re^, xx. 13, where 
the word rendered Hell fignifies alfo the Gra<ve, Richardsok, 
V % 
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Through Chaos hurl’d, obftrud the mouth of Hell 
For ever, and feal up his ravenous jaws. 

Then Heavenand Earth renew’d fliall bemadepure 
To fandity, that ftiall receive no ftain : 639 

Till then, the curfe pronounc’d on both precedes. 

He ended, and the heavenly audience loud 
Sung Halleluiah, as the found of feas, 

Ver. 635. and yawning Grave at laji'] Perhap'^ 

Mallet remembered this paflage, in his William and Margaret : 

‘‘ This is the dumb and dreary hour 
When injur’d ghofts complain ; 

Vlhcwja'wning graves give up their dead, 

To haunt the faithlcfs fwain.” 

See ulfo Shakfpeare, JuL Caifary A.Ti. S. ii. 

And graves have/rrqrv/V, and yielded up their dead." 

Ver. 636. ohfiruil the month of Hell 

For every] Mr. Boyd, the learned and elegant 
tranflator of Dante’s Infernoy is of opinion, that the fublimc 
imagination of Dante, That the earthquakey vohkh attended the 
crucifixwiy Qverthrev) the infernal rampartSy and ohftruBed the vuny 
to Hell, gave the hint to Milton, that Sin and Death firft built 
the infernal bridge, whofc partial ruin at lealt was the confe- 
quence of the refurredion. Sec the Infernoy c. xxiii. 

Ver. 640. Till then, the curfe pronounT d On 

hath, that is on Heaven and Earth mentioned in ver. 638 ; the 
Heaven and Earth that were polluted, and JJoall he made pure to 
fanBity, But (hould we read precedes or proceeds with Dr, 
Bentley ? And is the meaning (as Mr. Richardfon explains it) 
that the curfe pronounc’d lhall go before thofe ravagers Sin 'and 
Death, and (hall dired and lead them on ? Or the curfe (hall 
proceed, (hall go On, (hall continue till the confummation of all 
things, and Heaven and Earth (hall be reftor’d ? Newton. 

Ver, 641, He ended, and the heavenly audience loud 

Sung Halleluiah,] Dr. Bentley reads and to him 
the audience loud &c, ; without this (fays he) it is not faid to <whom 
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Through multitude that fung : Juft are thy ways, 
Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works ; 
Who can extenuate thee ? Next, to the Son, 645 
Deftin’d Reftorer of mankind, by whom 
New Heaven and Earth lhall to the ages rife, 

Or down from Heaven defeend, — Such was their 
fongj 

While the Creator, calling forth by name 
His mighty Angels, gave them feveral charge, 650 


they fung ; and the words to the Sony yer. 645, fl’iow that 
they fung before to hiniy to the Father. But this objection is 
founded upon the Dodor’s not obferving the force of the word 
Halleluiah y where Jah fignihes to Gody the Father ; and there- 
fore there was no need of to him^ Sec B. vii. 634. Newton. 

Ver. 643. Jv/l are thy njoaysy 

Righteous are thy decrees^ The fame fong, fayi 
Dr. Newton, that they are reprefented finging in the Revelation, 
Rev, XV. 3, and Rev, xvi. 7. As in the foregoing palfage, 
which is remarked alfo by Addifon, he alluded to Rev, xix. 6. 

And I heard as it avere the voice of a great multitude y andy as 
the voice of many vjaters, fayingy Halleluiah,** 

Ver. 647. Nev) Heaven and Earth Jhall to the ages rifey 

Or dovon from Heaven defeend, ] Heaven and Earth 
is the Jewifh phrafe to exprefs our world ; and the ne^u Heaven 
and Earth mult certainly be the fame with that mentioned juft 
before, v. 638. 

And they Jhall to the ages rfcy to the Millennium, to the aurea 
faculay as they are called, or to ages of endlefs datey as he elfe- 
where exprefles it, B. xii. 549. Shall rife\ for fometimes he 
fpeaks of them as rais'd from the confagrant mafsy B. xii. 547. 
And f fringing from the ajhesy B. iii. 334. Or dovon from Heaven 
^feend ; for St, John deferibes the holy cityy the nevo Jerufalemy 
Rev. xxi, 2. as coming dovon from God out of Heaven, 

Newton, 
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As forted beft with prefent things. The fun 
Had firft his precept fo to move, fo Ihine, 

As might affed the earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable ; and from the north to call 
Decrepit winter ; from the fouth to bring ejj 

Ver. 65^, Decrepit winter Alluding perhaps to Spenfer’s 
defeription of winter, under the figure of a decrepit old man, 
Faer, Qu, vii. vii. 31. Thybr, 

The expreffion occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher’s W^ife for a 
Month I 

** Decrepit fwinier hang upon my flioulders/* Newton, 
And in Habington’s Caftaray 1635, p. 62. To the Winter,*^ 
Why doft thou looke fo pale, decrepit man P'* 

This paffage will fupport alfo Mr. Thyer’s remark. Donne, 
in his Poems, 1633, P* year’s cold and decrepit 

time where he means Chriftmas. 

Ibid, ■■ from the fouth to bring 

Soljiitial fummer*s heat,'\ Have a care, fays Dr, Bentley, 
of going too far fouth to \ixm,^fummer's heat, the regions near the 
fouthern po}e being as cold as thofe near the northern : he there- 
fore reads 

■ — from the torrid zojie 

Solftitial fummer’s heat.’' 

But the word folftitial feems fufficiently to determine, from how 
far fouth Milton meant that this fummer*s heat was brought ; 
namely, fo far from the fouth as the fun is, when he is in the 
fummer’s folftice, or about 23 degrees and a half fouth ward. 

The ancient poets reprefent the fouth as the region of heat, 
Statius, Theb, i. 160. 

aut BoreS gelidas, madidive tepentes 

Igne Noti.” 

And Lucan, very extravagantly, i, 54. 

Necpolusadvcrficalidusquavergitur Au(lri," Jortik, 
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Solftitial fummer’s heat. To the blanc moon 
Her office they prefcribed ; to the other five 
Their planetary motions, and afpeds, 

In Textile, fquare, and trine, and oppofite, 

Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 660 
In fynod unbenign ; and taught the fix’d 
Their influence malignant when to fliower, 
Which of them rifing with the fun, or falling. 
Should prove tempeftuous: To the winds they fct 

Ver. 656. To the blanc moo//] The 

faced moon, as Hume obferves, from the French blanc y white. 
So, as Dr. Newton adds, Virgil calls her ‘‘ Candida luna,** Mn* 
vii, 8 j and the Italian poets, hianca luna 'd* Thus, Canzon* 
del Giuftiniano, 1620, p. 12, 

E bianca Cintia in negro del parea.’* 

Compare alfo B. i, 787, where ‘‘ the moon wheels her paU 
courfe.*' Again, B, iii. 732. And in her pale dominion 
checks the night.’' 

Ver, 659. In fextiky fquarey &c.] If an unneceffary often- 
tation of learning be, as Addifon obferves, one of Milton's 
faults, it certainly muft be an aggravation of it, where he not 
only introduces, but countenances, fucli enthufiaftick unphilofo- 
phical notions as this jargon of the aftrologcrs is made up of. 

Thyer. 

Ver, 663. Which of them rifing nvith the fmy or falling y 

Should prove tempefluoui ; J Written probably not 
without an eye to Virgil, Georg, i. 335, 

Hoc metuens, coeli menfes et fidera ferva : 

Frigida Saturni fefe quo ftella reccptet ; 

* Quos ignis coeli Cyllenius errct in orbes.— 

Ipfe Pater ftatuit, quid menftrua Luna moner^t ; 

Quo figno cadcrent Auftri." Newton. 
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Their corners, when with blufter to confound 66 ; 
Sea, air, and fhore ; the thunder when to roll 
With terrour through the dark aereal hall. 

Some fay, he bid his Angels turn afeanfe 

It is probable that Milton rather confiiltcd the Grecian aftro, 
loger and poet, Aratus ; who, in his and dif- 

cufles this fubjeft more fully, and to whom Virgil’s lines owe 
their origin. 

Ver. 664.] Dr. Bentley would here read, 

To the winds they 

Their orders, when with blufter to confound 
Sea, air, and fhore : To thunder when to roll 
With terrour through the ^ide aereal hall.” 

Let us hear his reafons for altering the text. The njohdsy (fays 
he) as diftinguifhed from one another, had their corners and 
quarters fet before the Fall : but this aflertion is direftly con- 
trary to what Milton tells us in ver. 695, &c. He alks what 
is meant by their corners, when njoith blujier tocG7ifound? But 
the fentence is to be thus fupplied ; Jet their corners, and taught 
them ^hen ^ith hlujier See, and the fame cllipfis we have in 
ver. 660. Or, if this fhould not be approved of, I had much 
rather read (as the doctor propofes) Jet their comers, whence 
rwith blujhr to conjound — the thunder whence to roll. It may be 
wondered at, how the dodor came in the next verfe to change 
the thunder <when to roll, into, To thunder, njohen to roll \ fince 
roll is plainly an adive verb here, and thunder is the accufativc 
cafe after it. As little rcafon has he to change dark in the laft: 
verfe into ^ide ; for fincc he allows that the aereal hall or fky 
is darkened by the clouds that attend and caufe thunder, the fky 
may as well be faid in poetry to be then dark, as darkened, 

Pearce, 

Ver. 663 . Some Jay, he bid his Angels &c.] It was eternal 
Jpring (B. iv. 268.) before the Fall : and he is now accounting, 
for the change of feafons after the Fall, and mentions the two 
famous hypothefes. 

Some Jay, it was occafioned by altering the pofition of the 
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The poles of earth, twice ten degrees and more, 
From the fun’s axle j they with labour pulh’d 670 

earthy by turning the poles of the earth above 20 degrees afide 
from the fun’s orb, be htd his A?igels turn ajcavje the poles of 
earth tavice ten degrees and more from the fun*s axle ; and the 
poles of the earth are about 23 degrees and a half diftant from 
thofc of the ecliptick ; they njoith labour pufl^d oblique the centrick 
ghhey it was ered before, but is oblique now ; the obliquity of a 
fphere is the proper aftronomical term, when the pole is raifed 
any number of degrees lefs than 90 ; the centrick globe fixed on 
its center and therefore moved ^ith labour and difficulty, or 
rather centrick^ as being the center of the world, according to 
the Ptolemaick fyflem, which our author ufually follows, 

^Qtne Jay again this change was occafioned by altering the 
courfe of the fun, the fun njoas hid to turn reins from the equinne^ 
tial road in which he had moved before, Itle diftavt breadth in 
both hemifpheres, to Taurus njoith the feuen Atlanttck Sijlers, the 
conftellation Taurus with the feven ftars in his neck, the Pleiades 
daughters of Atlas, and the Spartan T^ins, the fign Gemini, 
Caftor and Pollux, twin-brothers, and fons of Tyndarus king of 
Sparta, up to the Tropick Crahy the tropick of Cancer, the fun’s 
fartheft ftage northwards ; thence do^n amainy Dr, Bentley reads 
as inuchy as much on one fide of the equator as the other, but if 
any alteration were necelTary it is eafier to read thence d(n» 7 t 
again y by Leo and the V irgin, the fign Virgo, and the ScaleSy the 
conftellation Libra, as deep as Capneoruy the tropick of Capri- 
corn which is the fun’s fartheft progrefs fouthwards. This mo- 
tion of the fun in the ecliptick occafions the variety of feafons, 
elfe had the fpring perpetual fmiTd on earth <with vernant fouuersy 
if the fun had continued to move in the equator. It is likewife 
Dr, Burnet’s affertion, that the primitive earth enjoyed a perpe- 
tual fpring, and for the fame reafon of the fun’s moving in the 
.equator. But though this notion of a perpetual fpring may be 
very pleafing in poetry, yet it is very falfe in philofophy ; and 
this pofition of the earth fo far from being the beft is one of the 
worft it could have, as Dr. Keill hath proved excellently well in 
the fourth chapter of his Examination of Dr, Burnet* $ Theory of 
fhe Earih, Newton. 
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Oblique the centrick globe : Some fay, the fun 
Was bid turn reins from the equinodiial road 
Like diftant breadth to Taurus with the feven 
Atlantick Sifters, and the Spartan Twins, 674 
Up to the Tropick Crab : thence down amain 
By Leo, and the Virgin, and the Scales, 

As deep as Capricorn ; to bring in change 
Of feafons to each clime ; elfe had the fpring 
Perpetual fmil’d on earth with vernant flowers. 
Equal in days and nights, except to thofe 680 
Beyond the polar circles ; to them day 
Had unbenighted flione, while the low fun. 

To recompenfe his diftance, in their fight 
Had rounded ftill the horizon, and not known 
Or eaft or weft; which had forbid the fnow 685 
From cold Eftotiland, and fouth as far 
Beneath Magellan. At that tafted fruit 
The fun, as from Thyeftean banquet, turn’d 

Ver. 673. to Taurus] Dr. Bentley reads 

through Taurus through it and Gemini, up to Cancer, 
Pope approves this efnendation ; and it feems probable ; through 
Taurus, and by Leo, afterwards anfwering to each other, 

' Newton. 

Ver. 686. • — Eftotiland^] A great traft of land in 

the north of America, towards the Arftick Circle and Hudfon's 
Bay ; as Magellan is a country in South America, which toge. 
ther with its llraits took their name of Ferdinandus Magellanus 
a Portuguefe, who in the year 1520 firft difeovered them. 

Hums. 

Ver, 687* "" ”" ■ » At that tafted fruit 

The funj as from Thyeftean banquet^ turn'd &c.] 
Thyeiles and Atreus, brethren, hated each other outrageoufly ; the 
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His courfe intended j elfe, how had the world 
Inhabited, though fmlefs, more than now, 690 
Avoided pinching cold and fcorching heat ? 
Thefe changes in the Heavens, though flow, pro- 
duc’d 

Like change on fea and land; fidcral blaft. 
Vapour, and mift, and exhalation hot. 

Corrupt and peftilent: Now, from the north 695 
Of Norumbega, and the Samoed fliore, 

firft in fplte lay with the wife of Atreus, but he, having gotten 
his brother’s children in his power, pretended a defire of recon- 
ciliation, and invited him to a banquet. Thyeftes, that he 
might fee his children, diflembling his augmented malice, came ; 
the feaft being over, his brother let him know he had been 
entertained with the flefh of his fons, and their blood mixed with 
the wine, and Ihowed him the fad proof of what he had told 
him, their heads and hands, which he had referved for that 
purpofe. At this the fun is faid to have turned away, as Milton^ 
here fays he did when the more dreadful banquet was made on 
the fruit of the forbidden tree. Richardson. 

We may farther obferve that it is called xhtli'hjejiean banquet y 
though made not by him, but only for him : and Euripides in 
like manner calls it, ©t;£V». Oreft. v. loio ; and Horace, 
coena Thyejfa, De Arti Poet. v. 91. And Pope would read here 
Thyejie5\ Newton. 

Dr. Bentley alfo objeds to Thycfiean for Thyeftean ; but Dr. 
Pearce, who (hows that Milton ufes JFJgemi for JEgeauy B. i. 
745^, and Chalybean for Chalybeaiiy in Sam/ofi Agonifiesy v. 133, 
obferves, that inftances of fuch a poetical liberty may be found 
in the bed ancient poets, as well as in the modern. 

Ver. 696. Of Norumbega, and the Samoed (liore,] Nortm^ 
heguy a province of the northern America. Samieda, a pro- 
vince in the north-eaft of Mufeovy, upon the frozen fea. 

Hume. 
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Burfting their brazen dungeon, arm’d with ice, 
And fnow, and hail, and ftormy guft and flaw, 
Boreas, and Caecias, and Argeftes loud, 699 
And Thrafcias, rend the woods, and feas upturn; 
With advcrfe blaft upturns them from the fouth 
Notus, and Afer black with thunderous clouds 
From Serraliona; thwart of thefe, as flcrce. 

Forth rufli the Levant and the Ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noife, 705 
Sirocco and Libecchio. Thus began 
Outrage from lifclefs things ; but Difcord firft. 
Daughter of Sin, among the irrational 
Death introduc’d, through fierce antipathy: 

Ver. 697. their hrazen dupgeon,] Veniorum 

carcerey'* Virg. i. 141, 

Ibid. arm’d &c.] SoCIaudian, 

De Rapt, Prof, i, 69. 

ceu turbine rauco 

Cum gravis armatur Boreas, glaci^que nivali," 

Richardson. 

Ver. 698. and ftormy guft and flaw,] Guft 

and fta^ feem to be words much of the fame import, only fta^ 
is the ftronger, derived, as Junius fays, from the Greek ipAcw, to 
break, Shakfpeare ufes both words in his Venus and Adonis ; 

Like a red morn, that ever yet betoken’d 
Guft and foul fla^s to herdfmen and to herds." 

Newton. 

Ver. 699. BoreaSf and Cacinsy &c.] In this account of the 
winds is a needlefs oftcntation of learning, and a ftrange mixture 
of ancient and modern, Latin and Italian, names together. Thefe 
are the foibles and weak parts of our author, Newton, 
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Beaft now with beaft ’gan war, and fowl with 
fowl, 710 

And filh with fifh; to graze the herb all leaving. 
Devour’d each other ; nor Hood much in awe 
Of Man, but fled him; or, with countenance 
grim, 

Ver. 7 1 1 . to graze the herh all lea*vingy &:c.] 

The word all here makes ft range fenfe of this paflage, fince, 
according to common conftrudlion, it implies that beafts, fowl, 
and fifh, all grazed before the Fall, and immediately after it 
began all to prey upon each other ; neither of which could pof- 
fibly be Milton*s meaning. How to reftorc the true reading I 
do not pretend to determine, but the following lines feem to 
confine the devouring to the beafts, and might not therefore the 
word thofe be fubftituted in the place of all^ Thyer. 

Whether Milton's notion was right or not is another queftion, 
but certainly it was his notion that heafty fo^l, and fijh grazed 
the herb before the Fall. Of the beafts there can be no doubt ; 
and the fo<wl have the green herb given them for meat as well 
as the beafts. Gen. i. 30. And to e^ery beaft of the earthy a?jd 
to e^very fonul of the air I hanoe ginjen e^very green hoh for meat. 
And the goofc particularly is by the poet who has beft imitated 
Milton called clofe.grazery Pliilips’s CydeVy B. i. 

The greateft difficulty is with regard to the fijhy but of thefe 
Milton fays cxprefsly, B. vii. 404, that they Graze the fea- 
weed their pafture” — and therefore, according to this notion, it 
may be faid of fowl and fifh as well as beafts, 

to graze the herb all leaving. 

Devour’d each other” 

But all here is not all and every one in particular, but only 
all in general. Fowl prey upon fowl, and fifh u;'on fifti, as 
much as beaft upon beaft. Beaft, fowl, and fifli, all the three 
kinds, though not all of the three kinds, devour each other. 

Newton. 

Vex. 712. wor ftood much m an.ioe 

Of Man, hut fled him ;] Dr. Bentley reads but 
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Glar’d on him palling. Thefe were from without 
The growing miferies, which Adam faw 71 j 
Already in part, though hid in gloomieft fhade, 
To forrow abandon’d, but worfe felt within ; 
And, in a troubled fea of paffion toft, 

Thus to difbiirden fought with fad complaint. 

Jhunn'd\i\m\^' becaiifc (he fays) if they fled him, it was a fign 
of fear^ of more than amje. True, and for that very reafon 
fled\% right here ; becaufe nothing more fliows our not ftanding 
much in awe of a Man, than our fearing him. Anx^e is a refpeft 
or reverence paid to one whom we love ; and love excludes fear. 

Pearce. 

Ver. 714. Thefe nuere from ^without &c.] The 

tranfition to Adam here is very eafy and natural, and cannot fail 
of pleafing the reader. We have feen great alterations produced 
in nature, and it is now time to fee how Adam is affeded with 
them ; and whether the diforders <within are not even worfe than 
thofe njDhhout, Nkwton. 

Ver. 718. in a troubled fea of paffion tof,] Ifaiah 

Ivii. *0. The <wicked are like the troubled fea. Greenwood. 

Milton, in his Colafterion^ has the following exprelfion ; “ Toft 
and tempefted in a inofi unquiet fea of ajdidions and temptations.'* 
And, in his Ch, Government, B. ii. ‘‘ To imbark in a troubled 
fea of noifes.** Compare Carew, in his Poems ; Toft in a 
troubled fea of griefs.** And Randolph's Jealous Lovers, 1632, 
Brother, I find my foul a troubled fea, 

Whofe billows are not fully quieted, 

Although the florm be over.** 

They^^z of forrov:, or of evils, is a frequent expreffion in the 
Greek and Latin, as well as in our own, poets. And the em- 
phatick title, given to one of the moll ancient Sanfereet treatifes 
on Mufick, is The fea of paffions. See the Aftat, Refearches, 
vol. ii. p. 

Ver. 719. Thus to dilhurden fought^ A metaphor taken 
from a Ihip in a tempeft, unlading, difburdening, to preferve itfelf 
from finking by its weight, Richardson, 
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O miferable of happy ! Is this the end ^^o 
Of this new glorious world, and me fo late 
The glory of that glory, who now become 
Accurs’d, of blelfed ? hide me from the face 
Of God, whom to behold was then my highth 
Of happinefs ! — Yet well, if here would end 715 
The mifery j I deferv’d it, and would bear 
My own defervings ; but this will not ferve : 
All that I eat or drink, or fliall beget. 

Is propagated curfe. 0 voice, once heard 
Delightfully, Encreafe and multiply ,* 730 

Now death to hear ! for what can I encreafe, 

Or multiply, but curfes on my head ? 

Who of all ages to fucceed, but, feeling 
The evil on him brought by me, will curfe 
My head ? Ill fare our anceftor impure, 735 

Ver. 724. the?i~\ Here, as Mr, Stil- 

lingfleet obferves, is an elegant and natural clliplis ; then — 

iwhen I nviis innocent /” 

Ver. 728. All that I eat or drmh^ or Jhall he get, 

Is propagated curfi\'\ Meat and drink propagate 
it, by prolonging life; and children, by carrying it on to 
pofterity, Newton. 

Ver. 753. Who of all ages to fucceed, but, feeling 
The e^vil on him brought by me, <vjill curfe 
My headf'\ Adam utters fimllar fentiments in 
the Lacrymee Adami of Gazeeus, a Jefuit and Canon of Liege, 
See his Tia Hilaria, Antverp. 1629, vol. i, p. 289. 

Hie VOS congemitis, comploratifque nepotes ; 

Peccavi Radix impia, Rame luis. 

Pro ! quoties in me clamabitur, O pater Adam, 

0 nimium natis perniciofe tuis !’* 
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For this we may thank Adam ! but his thanks 
Shall be the execration : fo, befides 
Mine own that bide upon me, all from me 
Shall with a fierce reflux on me rebound ; 

On me, as on their natural center, light 740 
Heavy, though in their place. O fleeting joys 
Of Paradife, dear bought with lafting \Voes ! 

Ver. 740. On mcy as on their natural center^ light 

Hea^yy though in their place Dr. Bentley has 
really made feme very juft objedions to feveral lines here toge- 
ther. He finds fault with Adam’s not keeping up a due decorum, 
and in that heavy ferioufnefs and anxiety leaving his true topicks, 
and catching at trifles, jingles, and other fuch prettinefles. He 
cenfures him, as Addifon had done before, for ufing fuch low 
phrafes, as For this w may thank Adam \ and then for foaring 
fo high inter nubes et inania ; refluxes and natural centers ; hea^vy^ 
though in their place* Adam, it feems, was already a Peripate- 
tick in his notions : he fuppofes here, that elementary bodies do 
not gravitate in their natural places : not air in air, not water in 
water ; from which he fetches a pretty lamentation, That, 
contrary to the coiirfe of nature, his afllidlions will nxjeigh heavy 
on him, though they be k their proper placed* Is not he forely 
afilidted (fays the dodlor) that talks at this rate ? And yet the 
worft of it is, this notion is falfe, and long fince exploded by 
the modem philofophy : water weighs in water, as much as it 
does out of it. And therefore the dodlor is for lopping off with 
a bold hand ten lines together : and we heartily wifti indeed that 
no fuch paflages had been admitted into any part of the poem, 
and efpecially into fo fine a fpeech as this before us, and all that 
we can fay for them is, 

Aliquando bonua dormitat Homerus.’* Newton. 

A part of the foregoing obje^ions is perhaps unreafonable ; 
$>r, as Mr. Stillingfleet obferves, whatever reformation philo- 
fopby has made about bodies ^weighing in their place, Milton only 
followed the notions then ia vdgoe. 
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Did I requeft thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me Man ? did I folicit thee 
From darknefs to promote me, or here place 745 
111 this delicious garden .? As my will 
Concurred not to my being, it were but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dull; 

Defirous to refign and render back 
All 1 receiv’d ; unable to perform 750 

Thy terms too hard, by which I was to hold 
The good I fought not. To the lofs of that, 
Sufficient penalty, why haft thou added 
The fenfe of endlefs woes ? Inexplicable 
Thy juftice feems j yet, to fay truth, too late 755 
I thus contcft ; then fhould have been refus’d 
Thofe terms, whatever, when they were propos’d : 
Thou didft accept them; wilt thou enjoy the 
good. 

Then cavil the conditions .? and, though God 
Made thee without thy leave, what if thy fon 
Prove difobedient ; and, reprov’d, retort, 761 

Vcr. 743. from my clay 

To mould me Ma?i F] Job xxxiii. 6. I alfo am 
formed out of the day.'* Bowle, 

Or from Ifaiah's animated expoHulation, xlv. 9. ‘‘ Shall the 
day fay to him that falhioneth it, What makell thou ?’* 

Ver. 758. Thou didft See,] The change of d>er/ 9 ftj, fome- 
times fpeaking of himfclf in the ftrft, and fometimes to himfelf 
in the fecond^ is very remarkable in this fpeech ; as well as the 
change of paffions. And in like manner he fpeaks fometimes of 
God, and fometimes to God. Newton. 
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“ Wherefore didft thou beget me ? I fought it 
not;” 

Wouldft thou admit for his contempt of thee 
That proud excufe ? yet him not thy eledlion, 
But natural neceflity, begot. yfiy 

God made thee of choice his own, and of his own 
To ferve him ; thy reward was of his grace ; 
Thy punifhment then juftly is at his will. 

Be it fo, for I fubmit ; his doom is fiiir. 

That dull I am, and fhall to diift return : 770 

O welcome hour whenever ! Why delays 
His hand to execute what his decree 
Fix’d on this day ? Why do I overlive ? 

Why am I mock’d with death, and lengthen’d out 
To deathlefs pain ? How gladly would I meet 775 
Mortality my fentence, and be earth 
Infcnfible ! How glad would lay me down 
As in my mother’s lap ! There I fhould reft, 


Yer* 773. Frx*(/ ok this iny?^ Fot God had faid, In the 
day that thou eateft thereof^ thou JI:alt fur fly dk^ Gcn. ii, I7» 
But it may be queftioned whether it was now thif day ; for the 
night of this day is mentioned before in v. 342, and the fun's 
rifing is taken notice of in v. 329 ; But Milton is not always 
very cxa^l in marking the time ; he negledts thofe little things 
for greater beauties* Newton. 

Ver, 778. As in my mother's lap!] Thus, in R. xi. 536. 

till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 

Into thy mother's lay — " 

The phrafe is ufed by Spenfer, Faer, Qu, v, vii. 9. 

on theij mother Earth's dcare‘/(7/ did lie." 
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And fleep fecure j his dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears ; no fear of worfe 78® 
To me, and to my offspring, would torment me 
With cruel expedlation. Yet one doubt 
Purfues me ftill, left all I cannot die; 

Left that pure breath of life, the fpirit of Man 
Which God infpir’d, cannot together perifh 78; 
With this corporeal clod ; then, in the grave, 
Or in fome other difmal place, who knows 

And by Beaumont and Fletcher, LUtte Fr, Lanjuyery A. i. S» i. 
Upon our mother* s lap, the Earth that bred us/' 

Gray, in his Elegy, perhaps remember'd Milton ; 

Here refts his head upon the lap of Earthy** 

Ibid. There I Jhould refi, 

And Jleep fecure \ dfc.] There are fome rcfemblances 
in this pathetick fpeech to thofe of Job, in the third chapter. 

Ver. 779. » — his dreadful voice no mote 

Would thunder in my ears;] Perhaps fuggefted 
ulfo by Job xxxvii% 5. God thundereth marvelloufly with his 
Voiced* 

Ver. 785. — left all / tannot die ;] A like expref- 

fion in Horace, Od, III. xxx. 6. Non omnis moriar." 

Newton. 

So, in iEfchylus, Ptom^ VinSl, v. io 5 i. edt Schiitss. 

Tlxtru^ tfxi y* ow $a»aru(r»* 

And compare Herrick's Hefperides, 1648. p. 165. 

Thou lhalt not all die." 

Ver. 784. that pure breath of life, the fpirit of Man 

Which God infpir*d,] For The Lord God 
formed man out of the dull of the ground, and breathed into his 
noftrils the breath of life, an^ Man became a living foul," 
Gen. ii. 7. And Horace calls it divinsB particulam aurae," 
Sat. II. ii. 79. Newton. 

X a 
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But I lliall die a living death ? O thought 
Horrid, if true ! Yet why ? It was but breath 
Of life that finn’d ; what dies but what had life 
And fin ? The body properly hath neither. 791 
All of me then Ihall die : let this appeafe 
The doubt, fince human reach no further knows. 
For though the Lord of all be infinite, 

Is his wrath allb ? Be it, Man is not fo, 79; 
But mortal doom’d. How can he exercife 
Wrath without end on Man, whom death Iriuft 
end ? 

Can he make deathlefs death ? That were to make 
Strange contradidion, which to God himfclf 
Impoflible is held ; as argument 800 

Of wcaknefs, not of power. Will he draw out, 
For anger’s fake, finite to infinite, 

In punifli’d Man, to fatisfy his rigour, 

Satisfied never ? That were to extend 

His fentence beyond dull: and Nature’s law; 805 

Ver. 788. hut 1 Jhall die a living death ?] So, in Samfon 
Agon. V, 100. To live a life half dead, a linjing death.** 
Where fee the note. 

Ver. 8oO. ImpnJJihle h held ; a$ argument 

Of nveakne/sf not of p'iujuer.'] This is the doc- 
trine of the Schoolmen : but, as it is here fpoken in the perfon 
of Adam, we mull fuppofe that it was held likewife by the 
Angels, of whom he might have learned it in difeourfe. 

NKWTotr. 

Ver, 804. That <were to, extend 

His fentence beyond dull and nature* s larw Dr. 

Bentley propofes to read — beyond juft and Nature's law j" but 
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By which all caufcs elfe, according ftill 
To the reception of their matter, adt j 
Not to the extent of their own fphere. But fay 
That death be not one ftroke, as I fuppos’d. 
Bereaving fcnfe, but endlefs mifery Sio 

From this day onward ; which I feel begun 
Both in me, and without me ; and fo laft 
To perpetuity ; — Ay me! that fear 
Comes thundering back with dreadful revolution 


i/u/ is the true reading. Part of the fentcnce pronounced upon 
Adam, B. x. 208, was this, 

For dufl thou arty and Jhalt to duft return^ 

Hence Adam here argues, that, for God to punifh him after 
death, would be to extend the Jentence beyond dnjiy beyond what 
he thought implied in the words, thou Jhalt to duji return. Sec 
alfo ver. 748, 1085, where Adam fpeaks of being reduced to 
duft, as the final end of him. Pearce. 

Ver. 8 o 5 . By ^vohkh all cattfes elfey &c,] All other agents 
aft in proportion to the reception or capacity of the fubjeft matter, 
and not to the utmoft extent of their own power. An allufion 
to another axiom of the fchools: Omne efficient a^it Jecundum 
mires recipientisy non fuas, Newton. 

Ver, 813. that fear 

Comes thundering hack fwith dreadful resolution 
On my defencelefs head ;] The thought is fine as 
it is natural. The finner may invent never fo many arguments 
in favour of the annihilation and utter extinftion of the foul ; 
but, after all his fubterfuges and evafions, the fear of a future 
ftate and the dread of everlafting puniftiment will ftill purfue 
him; fie may put it off for a time, but it will return s^ith 
dreadful resolution \ and, let him affeft what ferenity and gaiety 
he pleafes, will notwithftanding, in the midft of it all, come 
thundering bad on his defencelefs head, Newton, 

x3 
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On my defencelefs head j both Death and I 815 
Are found eternal, and incorporate both ; 

Nor I on my part fingle ; in me all 
Pofterity Hands curs’d ; Fair patrimony 
That I muft leave ye, Sons ! O, were I able 
To wafte it all myfelf, and leave ye none ! 829 

So difinherited, how would you blefs 
Me, now your curfe ! Ah, why Ihould all man.- 
kind. 

For one man’s fault, thus guiltlefs be condemn’d, 
If guiltlefs ? But from me what can proceed, 
But all corrupt j both mind and will deprav’d 
Not to do only, but to will the fame 8261 

With me ? How can they then acquitted Hand 
In iight of God ? Him, after all difputes, 


Vcr. 815. • loth Death and / 

Are found eternalf^ This is Dr. Bentley *s emcn^ 
iitlon : It was before, Both Death and I am found eternal 
which he fuppofes to be ai^ errour of the prefs, though all 
editions patronife it. For 9II languages, he obferves, agree, 
that when fingular and plural are fo joined, the latter mud 
govern. I have therefore admitted into the text his correftion. 

Vcr. 8 1 6. r and ^corporate ;] Lodged both 

together in one mortal body, as St. Paul fays, Rom, vii. 20. 

Oh njoretchfd man that / am) ^who Jhall delifvet; me from thi 
body of thn death?** Hvmb. 

Vcr. 817. l^or I on my part Jingle \ in me all 

? ferity ftandt curs*d :] And this curfe was the 
patrimony which he was to leave his fons. The author had ir^ 
view II Efdr, vii. 48. 0 thou, Adam *what haft thou done? 

for though it njoai thou that finned^ thou art not fyllen alone^ but 
*we all tba^ eonte of thee,** Newton, 
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Forc’d I abfolve : all my evalions vain, 

And reafonings, though through mazes, lead me 
ftill 830 

But to my own convidion j firft and laft 
On me, me only, as the foufce and Ipring 
Of all corruption, all the blame lights due j 
So might the wrath ! Fond wifli ! couldft thou 
fupport 

That burden, heavier than the earth to bear; Sjj 
Than all the world much heavier, though divided 
With that bad Woman? Thus, what thou defir’ft. 
And what thou fear’ll, alike dcllroys all hope 
Of refuge, and concludes thee miferable 
Beyond all pall example and future ; B+b 

To Satan only like both crime and doom. 

0 Confcience ! into what abyfs of fears 

And horrours hall thou driven me; out of which 

1 find no way, from deep to deeper plung’d ! 
Thus Adam to himfelf lamented loud, 845 

Ver. 840. Beyond all pnji example and future ;] As Adam 
is here fpeaking in great agonies of mind, he aggravates his own 
mifery, and concludes it to be greater and worfe than ^at of 
the fallen Angels, or all future men ; as having irt himfelf alone 
the fource of mifery for all his pofterity j whereas both Angels 
and Men had only their own to bear, Satan was only like him, 
as being the ring-leader ; and this added very much to his re. 
morfe as we read in B. i. 605. NewtoK, 

Ibid. - — — future Dr. Newton notices 

the fame accent in Fairfax's Tajfo^ c. xvii. ft, 88, 

But not by art or fkill, of things fuikre 
Can the plainc troath reucaled be and told,** 

X4 
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Through the ftill night; not now, as ere Man fell, 
Wholel'ome, and cool, and mild, but with black air 
Accompanied; with damps, and dreadful gloom; 
Which to his evil confcience reprefented 
All things with double terrour : On the ground 85® 
Outftretch’d he lay, on the cold ground; and oft 

Ver. 846. Through the ftill nighty'] We can hardly fuppofa 
this to be the night immediately after the Fall ; for that nigh^ 
Satan overheard Adam and Eve difcourfing together, ver. 341. 

« return'd 

By nighti and liftening where the haplefs pair 
Sat in their fad difeourfe, and various plaint, 

Thence gather’d his own doom 

and the next morning, njohile the fun in Aries rofe, ver. 329, he 
met Sin and Death in their way to earth ; they difeourfe together, 
and it was after Sin and Death were arrived in Paradife, that the 
Almighty made that fpeech from ver. 616, to ver. 641 ; and, 
after that, the Angels are ordered to make the changes in nature ; 
fo that this, we conceive, muft be fome other night than tha( 
immediately after the Fall. Newton, 

Ver, Sj'o. on the ground 

Outftretch'd he lay, on the cold ground;] 
Spenfer, Faer, Qu, iii. iv. 53, 

“ The cold earth was his couch.” 

Again, vi. iv. 40. 

On the cold ground maugre himfelf he threw,”' 

And Drayton, Mujes Elyz* Nimph. iv, 

M Is the cold ground become thy bed V* 

Ver, 854, ■ Why comes not Death 

But Death comes not at call^] Sophocles, Fhilo 8 ^^ 

V* 793* 

0dcWi, mSt ut\ 

Oilrtf xar cv Usji f*oK§iP wot* ; NewtoK. 
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Curs’d his creation ; Death as oft accus’d 
Of tardy execution, fince denounc’d 
The day of his offence. Why comes not Death, 
Said he, with one thrice-acceptable ftroke Sjj 
To end me ? Shall Truth fail to keep her word, 
Juftice Divine not haften to be juft ? 

But Death comes not at call; Juftice Divine 
Mends not her floweft pace for prayers or cries. 
O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales, and 
bowers ! 860 

With other echo late I taught your (hades 
To anfwer, and refound far other fong.-^ 

See alfo Spenfer's Daphnaida^ v. 355. 

But Heavens refufe to hear a wretch’s crj^, 

And cruel Death doth fcorn to come at call,** 

Ver. 859, her Jlonveft pace] Pede Pcena claudo,’* 

Hor. Od, III, ii. 32. The moft beautiful paffages commonly 
want the feweft notes ; And, for the beauties of this palTage, we 
are fure, the reader mull not only perceive, but really feel, them, 
if he has any feeling at all. Nothing in all the ancient tragedies 
is more moving and pathetick. Newton, 

Ver, 860, 0 fwoodsf 0 fountainsy hillocks, dalety and honxiers^ 

With other echo late I taught your Jhades 
To anfnxjery and refound far other fong,] Alluding 
to part of Adam’s morning hymn, B. v. 202, 

Witnefs if 1 be filent, morn or even, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or frelh lhadc, 

Made vocal by my fong, and taught his praife.** 

Fenton propofes, llrangely enough, to read, inftcad 
hills, rocks,” v, 860. The addrefs in this line, is after the 
manner of the Italian poets. Thus Petrarch, Canz^ viii, parte 
prima. 


ThyA 
of hiMchf 
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Whom thus afflicted when fad Eve beheld, 
Dcfolate where (he fat, approaching nigh, 

Soft words to his fierce paflion fhe aflay’d : 86j 

But her with ftern regard he thus repell’d. 

Out of my light, thou Serpent ! That name heft 
Befits thee with him leagu’d, thyfelf as falle 
And hateful ; nothing wants, but that thy fhape. 
Like his, and colour ferpentine, may fhow 870 
Thy inward fraud ; to warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth; left that too heavenly form, pre- 
tended 

To hcllifh falfhood, fnare them ! But for thee 

** 0 poggiy 0 wallty 0 fiumiy 0 Jelvey 0 enmpiy 
, 0 teftimon della mia grave vita, &c.’* 

See alfo Canzon, del Giuftiniano, 1620. p. 320. 

0 fnontey n prntOy 0 fontCy 0 erbey 0 fioriy 

0 tellimonii del mio foco acerbo, Sec,** 

Vcr. 872. left that too heavenly formy &:c.] It is 

highly probable, that Milton, in this fpetch of Adam's, con- 
fulted Swetnam’s Arraignment of lewd, idle, &c. women," 
printed in 1615. The paflage. That too heavenly fornty pretended 
to hclhjh fatjhoQdy is an antithefis exadly fimilar and almoft in the 
fame words with what occurs in p. <j. of this work : For a 
woman that hath a'fairc face, it is ever matched with a cruel 
heart, and her heavenly lookesvoith helUjh thoughts,** Bowt^t, 

Ibid. pretended 

To hcllijh faljhoody'l Pretended to figoifics here, as in 
the Latin tongue, held or placed before : So we hare in Virgil, 

* r, i. 270. Segeti prestendere fepem;" and Pr^tentd^ue 
bus arva,** ^n. vi. 60. So Pliny, in his Epiftles, Lib. i. 
Ep. xvi. ** Nec defidias noflrse pratendamus alienam." Pearce. 

Milton himfelf explains this plirafe, p. 809. Tol. Edit. . But 
ecclefiaftical is ever pretended to political." Richardson. 
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I had perfifted happy; had not thy pride 
And wandering vanity, when leaft was fafe, 875 
Rejedled my forewarning, and difdain’d 
Not to be trufted ; longing to be feen. 

Though by the Devil liimfelf ; him overweening 
To over-reach; but, with the ferpent meeting. 
Fool’d and beguil’d ; by him thou, I by thee, 880 
To truft thee from my fide ; imagin’d wife, 
Conftant, mature, proof againft all affaults ; 
And underftood not all was but a Ihow, 

Rather than folid virtue ; all but a rib 
Crooked by nature, bent, as now appears, 88$ 
More to the part finifter, from me drawn ; 

Ver. 88j. Ai$d underfliod nut] The conftruflion is, / wflj 
fooVd and beguiVd by thee^ and underftood not See* Newton. 

Ver. 884. — ail hut a rib 

Crooked by nature,] Let us hear Swetnam, fpeaking 
of Women — ** Hee [Mofes] aifo faith, that they were made of 
the ribbe of a man, and that their froward nature (heweth ; for 
a ribbe is a crooked thing, good for nothing elfe ; and women arc 
f rooked by nature." p. i. Bowle. 

Ver. 886. More to the part finifter,] 'Tis part of the di- 
iredion of the matrimonial office in the Sarum MilTal — Vir 
auteni a dextris mulieris, Mulier autem a feniftrh viri ; Caufa 
eft, quiaformata fuit ex cofta finiftri lateris Adae." SeeNicholls 
pn the Common Prayer, Add ; Notes, p. 6i. 

To this may be added what Alcimus Avitus fays of the Al- 
piighty's formation of the woman, lib. i. ver. 156, 

— ‘‘ coftarum ex offibus, unam 

Subducit lodvo lateri." 

So alfo Cervantes, Don Quixote, P. i. c. xxxiii. Infundio 
Pios fueno en .Adan, y que eftando durmiendo, le fac6 una coftilla 
del lado ftnieftroy de la qual formo i nueftra madre Eva." 

Bowle, 
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Well if thrown out, as fupernumerary 
To my juft number found. 0 ! why did God, 


Ver. 887. Well if thronvn o«/,] Dr. Newton obferves, that 
fome writers have been of opinion that Adam had thirteen ribs 
on the left fide, one more than his juft number ; and that from 
this fupernumerary rib God formed Eve : Hence Adam is made 
to fay, It was well if this rib was thrown out, &c.’* 

Ver. 888. 0 / nvhy did Gody &c.] This 

thought was originally of Euripides, who makes Hippolytus in 
like manner expoftulate with Jupiter, for not creating man with- 
out women. HippoL v. 6i6. 

Zeu, 71 u.ifQpuiroii kcch^j 

TvvctTxoti sli r;XW xaryjocrac ; 

Et ya^ iS^oTeicp cirtTfotp y/rof, 

OvK ix yvvaiKuv 'a’ccf»cr^i<r9at Toh» x* 7* 

Jafon talks in the fame drain in ih^Medeuy v. 575, &c. And 
fuch fentiments as thefe, we fuppofe, procured Euripides the name 
of The (woman-hater, Ariofto, however, has ventured upon the 
fame in Rhodomont’s invedlive againft women, Orl, Fur, c. xxvii, 
ft. 120. 

Perche fatto non ha P alma Natura 
Che fenza te potefle nafeer P uomo, 

Come s* inefta per umana cura 

L'un fopra P altro il pero, il forbo, c *1 porno ?” 

Nor are fimilar examples wanting among our Englifli authors. 
Sir Thomas Brown, in the fecond part of his Religio Mediciy 
fed. 9, has fomething very curious to this purpofe, which, no 
doubt, Milton had read, that work having been firft publifhed 
in 1642. Shakfpeare alfo makes Pofthumus cry out, inrefenU 
ment of Imogen’s behaviour, Cymbcliney A. ii. S. v. 

‘‘ Is there no way for men to be, but women 
‘‘ Mud be half-workers Newton. 

Mifogynoiy in the comedy of Swetnam, arraigned by womenj 
has this reflexion, A. i. S. ii. edit. 1620, 
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Creator wife, that peopled higheft Heaven 
With Spirits mafeuline, create at laft 890 

This novelty on earth, this fair defedl: 

Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
With Men, as Angels, without feminine ; 

Or find fome other way to generate 
Mankind ? This mifehief had not then befall’n, 
And more that (hall befall ; innumerable 896 
Difiurbances on earth through female fnares, 
And ftrait conjun6tion with this fex : for either 
He never (hall find out fit mate, but fuch 

Happy were man, had woman never bin. 

Why did not Nature iniufe the gift of procreation 

In man alone, without the helpe of woman, 

Even as we fee one feed produce another 

Trivet, in his Annahy makes mention of a certain heretick 
Amalricus, qui afferuit, quod, fi homo non peccalTet, in du- 
plieem fexum partitus non fuiffet, nec generalTet ; fed co modo, 
quo Angeli multipiicati funt, multiplicati fuiffent et homines,” 
p. 164. Bowle. 

Ver. 898. for either 

He ne^er JhaJl find out fit mate, &C.] The com- 
plaints, which Adam makes of the difafters of love, may be 
compared with what Shakfpeare’s Lyfander fays in xh^Midf N, 
Dream, A. i. S. i. 

The courfc of true love never did run fmooth : 

But, either it was different in blood ; 

Or elfc mifgraffed, in refpeft of years ; 

Or elfc it ftood upon the choice of friends : 

Newton. 

I have often thought, it was a great pity that Adam*s fpeech 
had not ended where thefe lines begin. The fenfe is quite com- 
plete without them ; and they feem much fitter for a digrelfional 
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As fomc misfortune brings him, or miftake; 900 
Or whom he wifhes moll (hall feldom gain 
Through her pcrverfenefs, but fliall fee her gain’d 
By a far worfe ; or, if fhe love, withheld 
By parents ; or his happielf choice too late 
Shall meet, already link’d and wedlock-bound 90^ 
To a fell adverfary, his hate or lhame: 

Which infinite calamity fhall caufe 
To human life, and houfhold peace confound. 

He added not, and from her turn’d j but Eve, 
Not fo repuls’d, with tears that ceas’d not flowing 
And trefl'es all diforder’d, at his feet 911 

Fell humble ; and, embracing them, befought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 

Forfake me not thus, Adam I witnefs Heaven 

obfervation of the author’s, fuch as his panegyrick On irarHagc^ 
than to be put into the mouth of Adam, who could not very 
naturally be fiippofed at that time to forefee fo very circum- 
ftantially the inconveniences attending our jlrait corijunilton ^itk 
thii fexy as he exprefles it* Thyer. 

Mr. Hayley thinks, that the poet, in this enumeration of theJ 
miferics which (hould arife from woman, might allude to the rc* 
jeftion of his addrefles from a lady with whom, during his firft 
wife’s difobedience, he is fuppofed to have been deeply enamoured > 
and whom, agreeably to his dodlrine of divorce, he would pro- 
bably have led, had fhe been nothing loth,” to the altar* 
But the lady, it feems, fcruplcd” to accept his offer againft 
her better knowledge She knew he was united to another ; or, 
as he himfclf fays, filrtady link’d and wedlock.bound to a fell 
adverfary.” He might therefore now call to mind the ‘Sneer- 
ing of his happiell choice too late,** 

Ver. 914. For/ake me not thusy &c.] Mr. Stillingfleet here 
refers to the Phik^ietes of Sophocles, where Philodetes earneftljr 
implores Neoptolemus not to leave him in the illand ; 
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What love fincere, and reverence in my heart 91 j 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceiv’d ! Thy fuppliant 
I beg, and clafp thy knees j bereave me not, 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid. 

Thy counfel, in this uttermoft diftrefs, 9zo 
My only ftrength and flay : Forlorn of thee, 
Whither fhall I betake me, where fubfift ? 
While yet we live, fcarce one fhort hour perhaps, 
Between us two let there be peace both joining. 
As join’d in injuries, one enmity 935 

— ■- " IX ovru fxovof 

\y KCtKoTo't ToT^y OlOK — — — 

n«4^6r/Ti* a‘s yotcccri, ut 

0 uTOku {xr) fx 

*'Ef*}ixoy ovTCif avOpoj'B'wv 

Ver. 916. — unweeting offended y'\ Un-. 

knowing. So in P^r. Reg, B. i. 126. 

But, contrary, un^veeting he fulfill'd 
The purpos'd counfel." 

Sec alfo ^amf. Agon, V. 1680. It is a word of frequent oc- 
currence in Chaucer and Spenfer, , 

Ver. 921. ■ "j" ■ forlorn of theCi 

Whither Jhall I betake mcy *iuhere fuhfifi .<?] Such 
is the pathetick language of Tecmeffa to Ajax, Sophocl- Ajaxy 
V. 520. edit. P. Stephan. 

TU tfxoi yhoiT* a» aov firaTpk ; 

T'i; teXaroi ; h «'ot mud tyojyt 
'AXX* ’iffX* fxy^rif» 

Ver. 925. one e?mi^] There is feme- 

thing not improbable, fays Dr. Newton, in Bentley's readings 
in enmity but perhaps Milton put one in oppoficion to both ; 
both joining one enmity. I agree with Dr. Newton as to the oona 
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Againft a foe by doom exprefs aflign’d us. 

That cruel Serpent : On me cxercife not 
Thy ha. red for this mifery befall’n ; 

On me already loft, me than thyfclf 

More miferable ! Both have finn’d ; but thou 93a 

Againft God only ; I againft God and thee ; 

And to the place of judgement will return, 
There with my cries importune Heaven ; that all 
The fci .tcncc, from thy head remov’d, may light 
On me, foie caufe to thee of all this woe ; 93J 

Me, me only, juft object of his ire ! 

She ended weeping ; and her lowly plight. 
Immoveable, till peace obtain’d from fault 
Acknowledg’d and deplor’d, in Adam wrought 
Commiferation : Soon his heart relented 940 

ftruftion ; but think with Mr. StillingHect that Milton purpofely 
avoided to write in enmity/' on account of the two preceding 
words beginning with iny and the following word with eu, 

Ver. 926. Againft a foe by doom exprefs ajftgidd usf] For it 
was part of the fentence pronounced upon the Serpent, Gen, iii. 1 5- 

Newton. 

Ver. 931. Againft God only ;] PJalm li. 4, Againft thee, 
thee only, have I finned." Gillies. 

Ver. 936. Me, me onlyy juft obje^] The repetition of mey 
mey is like what is noticed in B. iii. 236; and like Abigail’s 
fpeech to David, Upon my Lord, upon me let this iniquity 
be," I Sam, xxv. 24. Dr. Bentley would read, Me, only 
mej" but, as the repetition is highly pathetick, Mr. Upton 
thinks the trochaick following the fpondee makes the pathos more 
perceptible. Newton. 

Ver. 940. — - — - Soon his heart relented^ This pidurc 

of Eve’s diftrefs, her fubmiftive tender addrefs to her hufband, 
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Towards her, his life fo late, and foie delight, 
Now at his feet fubmiffive in diftrefs j 
Creature fo fair his reconcilement fecking, 

His counfel, whom flie had difpleas’d, his aid : 
As one difarm’d, his anger all he loft, 945 
And thus with peaceful words uprais’d her foon. 

Unwary, and too defirous, as before. 

So now of what thou know’ll not, who defir ’ft 
The puniftiment all on thyfclf ; alas ! 

Bear thine own firft, ill able to fuftain 950 
His full wrath, whofe thou feel’ft as yet leaft part, 
And my dil’pleafure bear’ll fo ill. If prayers 

and his generous reconcilement to her, arc extremely beautiful, I 
had almoft faii beyond any thing in the whole poem ; and that 
j’eadcr niuft have a very four and unfriendly turn of mind, whofe 
heart does not relent with Adames, and melt into a fympathifing 
commiferation towards the mother of mankind j fo well has 
Milton here followed Horace^ s advice, 

Si vis me Here, dolendum eft 

Primum ipfi tibi r’* 

Milton with great depth of judgment obferves in his ApoUgy 
for Sme&ymnuus, that hey nvho ^would not be fnifirate of h\i 
hope to fwrite nvell in laudable thingSy ought himfelf to he a true 
poeniy that is, a compofitkn of the heft and honourableft things 
a?td have in himfelf the experience and practice of all that <which is 
praife.nx)orthy Of the truth of which obfervation he himfejf 

I think, a Ihining inftahcc in this charming feene now before 
us j fmee there is little room to doubt but that the particular 
beauties of it are owing to an interview of the fame nature which 
he had with his own wife, and that he is only here deferibing 
thofe tender and generous fentiments, which he then felt and exn 
perienced. ThyeK. 

See the account of Milton's interview with his firft wifcj in 
bis lifiy vol. the firft, 

V9i„nj, Y 
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Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
Would fpeed before thee, and be louder heard. 
That on my head all might be vifited ; 955 

Thy frailty and intirmcr fex forgiven. 

To me committed, and by me expos’d. 

But rife; — let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam’d enough elfewhere; but ftrive 
In offices of love, how we may lighten 960 
Each other’s burden, in our fhare of woe ; 

Since this day’s death denounc’d, if aught I fee, 
Will prove no fudden, but a flow-pac’d, evil ; 

A long day’s dying, to augment our pain ; 

And to our feed (0 haplefs feed !) deriv’d. 965 
To whom thus Eve, recovering heart, replied, 
Adam, by fad experiment I know 
How little weight my words with thee can find. 
Found fo erroneous ; thence by juft event 
Found fo unfortunate ; Neverthelefs, 970 

Reftor’d by thee, vile as I am, to place 
Of new acceptance, hopeful to regain 
Thy love, the foie contentment of my heart 
Living or dying, from thee I will not hide 
What thoughts in my unquiet breaft are rifen, 975 
Tending to fome relief of our extremes. 

Or end ; though lharp and fad, yet tolerable, 

Ver, 976, Tending to fome relief of our extremely 

Or end;] Adam had faid before, that the death 
denounc'd upon them, as far as he could fee^ would prove no fudden 
hut a flovs-pac^d evily a long dny'i dyingy and would likewife be 
deriv'd to their pofterity. Eve therefore propofes, to prevent 
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As in our evils, and of eafier choice. 

If care of our defeent perplex us moft, 

Which muft be born to certain woe, devour’d 980 
By Death at laft ; and miferable it is 
To be to others caufe of mifery. 

Our own begotten, and of our loins to bring 
Into this curfed world a woeful race. 

That after wretched life muft be at laft 98; 
Food for fo foul a monfter ; in thy power 
It lies, yet ere conception to prevent 
The race unblcft, to being yet unbegot. 

Childlefs thou art, childlcfs remain: fo Death 


its being derived to their poderity, that they (houlcl refolve to 
remain childlefs ; or, if they found it difficult to do fo, that then, 
to prevent 'Along day's dying to thcmfclves and feed at once, they 
fbould make Jhort and deltroy thcmfclves^ The former method 
(he confidcrs as fome relief of their extremes^ the latter as the end. 
And, as Dr. Greenwood obferves, Milton might poffibly take 
the hint of putting thefe propofals into the mouth of Eve, from 
Job's wife attempting to perfuade her hulband in his affiidions to 
^urfe God and die. Job ii, 9, lo. Newton, 

Ver. 97 S. As in our ea^ils,'] That is, confidering the excefs 
of evil to which we arc reduced ; an elegant Latin ufe of the 
word As, Cic. Epift. Fam. iv. 9. “ Nam adhuc, et fadtum 

tuum probatur, et, ut in tali re, etiam fortuna laudatur," xii. 2» 

Non nihil, ut in tantis malisy eft profedum;*' that is, con- 
fidering our ill fituatiom Richardson. 

Ver. 981, and miferable it is &c.] With thefe 

words a parenthefis commences, which comes down to fo foul a 
ptonfter^ 

Ver. 989, Childlefs thou art ^ childlefs remain ;] It is a ftrange 
tniftake in fome editions, and cfpecially in Milton's own, where 
this imperfedt yerfe is printed as a whole verfe, and the words 

Y a 
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Shall be deceiv’d his glut, and tvith us two 990 
Be forc’d to fatisfy his ravenous maw. 

But if thou judge it hard and difficult, 
Converfing, looking, loving, to abftain 
From love’s due rites, nuptial embraces fweet ; 
And with delire to languilh without hope, 99J 
Before the prefent objed languilhing 
With like delirc ; which would be mifery 
And torment lefs than none of what we dread ; 
Then, both ourfeivcs and feed at once to free 
From what we fear for both, let us make fliort, — 
Let usfeek Death; — or, he not found, fupply looi 
With our own hands his office on ourfelves : 
Why Hand we longer fhivering under fears, 
That (how no end but death, and hpve the power, 
Of many ways to die the Ihorteft chooling, ioqj 
Deftrudion with deftrudion to deftroy ?•— 


fo Deathj wanting to complete the line, are added to the next 
line, which is thereby made as much too long as this is too Ihort. 

Newton. 

V'cr, I GO I. Let m feek Death ; — or^ he vot foundy fupply 

With our o<wn bauds &c.] Eve^s fpcech, as Dr. 
Gillies remarks, breathes the language of dcfpair ; Adam’s, the 
fentiments of a mind enlightened and encouraged by the ^ord 
9f God, 

Vcr. 1904. aud hn<ve the ponAoer, 

Of many ^ays to die the Jhorteft choojingy 
Dejiru^ion n,vith defiruHion to dejlrny .^] So thefc 
verfes arc pointed in Milton’s own editions ; and the conllrudion 
is this. And han)e the powoer to deflroy dejlruBion njoith deJlruBmiy 
ehoofing the Jhorteft of many ^ays to die, Fenton and Dr. Bentley 
have taken away the comma after povjevy and have put the one 
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She ended here, or vehement dcfpair 
Broke off the reft ; fo much of death her thoughts 
Had entertain’d, as dy’d her cheeks with pale. 
But Adam, withfuch counfel nothing fway’d, loio 
To better hopes his more attentive mind 
Labouring had rais’d ; and thus to Eve replied. 

a comma, and the other a femicolon, after to die : But of many 
nvays to die is not to be joined in conllru^lion with the popery 
but with the JJoorteft : And this makes better fenfe and grammar 
than can be with any other punduation. Newton. 

Mr. Stillingfleet admits the fame grammatical conllrudion ; 
but thinks that the inverfion is forced and obfeure, and that the 
following pundluation might render the paifage more agreeable to 
Milton's manner : 

and have the power 

Of many ways to die ? the (horteft choofing, 

Deftrudlion with dcftriidlion to deftroy '' 

The reft broken off, as the poet immediately fays, v, 1008. 
Where, to fill up the fentence, What hwdersd* or ^he like, 
may be underflood : d’his breaking off at the horrour of her pro- 
pofal is very natural, and is not without example. See B. xi. 285. 

Vcr. 1007. ^he ended here, 

fo much of death her thoughts 

Had entertain' dy as dy'd her cheeks fwith pale.^ 
Virgil, JEn. iv. 499. 

Hajc efFata filet : pallor fimul occupat ora*** Jortin* 
Virgil, iv. 644. 

(t maculifque trementes 

Interfufa genas, et pallida morte futura.** 

And Lucan, vii, 1 30. 

“ Multorum pallor in ore 

Mortis venturac eft, faciefque fimillima fato.’* Hume, 

Ver. toil. his more attefitive mindf\ Attending 

more to what had paffed, calling to mind ^ith heed their fentence^ 
as it is ver, 1030. Newton, 

Y 3 
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Eve, thy contempt of life and pleafure feems 
To argue in thee fomething more fiiblimc 
And excellent, than what thy mind contemns; loij 
But felf-dcftrudion therefore fought, refutes 
That excellence thought in thee ; and implies, 
Not thy contempt, but anguifli and regret 
For lofs of life and pleafure overlov’d. 

Or if thou covet death, as utmoft end :ozo 
Of mifery, fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d j doubt not but God 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire, than fo 
To be foreftall’d ; much more I fear left death, 
So fnatch’d, will not exempt us from the pain 1025 
We are by doom to pay ; rather, fuch ads 
Of contumacy will provoke the Higheft 
To make death in us live : Then let us feck 
Some fafer refolution, which methinks 
I have in view, calling to mind with heed 1030 
Part of our fentence, that thy feed fhall bruife 
The Serpent’s head ; piteous amends ! unlefs 
Be meant, whom I conjedure, our grand foe, 
Satan ; who, in the ferpent, hath contriv’d 
Againft us this deceit : To crufh his head 1035 
Would be revenge indeed 1 which will be loft 
By death brought on ourfelves, or childlefs days 
Refolv’d, as thou propofeft ; fo our foe 
Shall ’fcape his puniftiment ordain’d, and we 

Ver, 1024. Toi^for^all’d)] PrtvevteJ. SceM*. Waiton’j 
^lote on Comus, v* 28^. 
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Iiiftcad (hall double ours upon our heads. 1040 
No more be mention’d then of violence 
Againft ourfelves ; and wilful barrennefs, 

That cuts us off from hope ; and favours only 
Rancour and pride, impatience and defpite, 
Reludance againft God and his juft yoke 1045 
Laid on our necks. Remember with what mild 
And gracious temper he both heard, and judg’d, 
Without wrath or reviling ; we expedled 
Immediate diftblution, which we thought 
Was meant by death that day ; when lo ! to thee 
Pains only in child-bearing were foretold, loyi 
And bringing forth; foon recompens’d with joy. 
Fruit of thy womb : On me the curfe aflope 
Glanc’d on the ground ; with labour I muft earn 
My bread; what harm? Idlenefs had been 
worfe ; 

My labour will fuftain me; and, left cold 1056 
Or heat Ihould injure us, his timely care 
Hath, unbefought, provided; and his hands 
Cloth’d us unworthy, pitying while he judg’d; 
How much more, if we pray him, will his ear 
Be open, and his heart to pity incline, 1061 
And teach us further by what means to ftiun 
The inclement feafons, rain, ice, hail, and fnow? 
Which now the Iky, with various face, begins 
To fliow us in this mountain ; while the winds 

Ver. 1054. Glanc'd on ih ^rowid The quibble here is 
inAiffcrable, Warjburton, 
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Blow moift and keen, fliattering the graceful 
locks 1066 

Of thefe fair fpreading trees ; which bids us feek 
Some better Ihroud, fome better warmth to cherifli 
Our limbs benumm’d, ere this diurnal ftar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Refleded may with matter fere foment ; 1071 

Ver. 1066. fliattering the graceful locks] 

Shattering is an excellent word, and very expreffive of the fenfe, 
JhaVuig ox breaking to pieces; and ctymologifts derive it of the 
Bcigick fchetteren, Milton had ufed it before, in his Lycidas^ 

Shatter yom leaves before the mellowing year.’* 

Locks of trees is a Latinifm : Hor. Od, iv. vii. 2. Arbori- 
bufque combed* Newton. 

Locks of trees is of the old Englifli School of Poefy. Thus in 
Niccols’s Cuckovjy 1607, p. 4. 

The loftie trees, whofe leauic lockcs did (hake,** 

Again, in The Whipping of the Satyre, an old poem, by W. I. 
j2mo. 1601. 

fliadic mirtild trees — 

** Whofe leafy locksy for more cye-pleafing view, 

The heauens embalmed with ambrofiall dew.” 

Compare the Mir, for Magijl rates, 1610, p. 256. 

The llurdie trees (0 Jhattered with the (bowers. ” 

Vcr. 1069. diurnal ftar] The fiar of 

day, the fun, as in Lycidas, So finks the day-Jlar in the ocean 
bed.” So that this is fpoken as if it was now day, whereas it 
was night a little before. New ton. 

There is here an allufion perhaps, as Mr. Stillingfleet obferves, 
to Homer, //. viii. 485. 

'£» Xmicr uKMtu \en/^orf09 iiXtoio, 

^£M0l I^XTA fAfActtrair iTt UfHfUU 

Vcr, 1071. ■' ■ ■ *witb matter fere] Dry, 
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Or, by collilion of two bodies, grind ■ 

The air attritc to fire ; as late the clouds 
Jiiftling, or pulh’d with winds, rude in their 
fhock. 

Tine the llant lightning ; whofe thwart flame, 
driven down, loyj 

Kindles the gummy bark of fir or pine ; 

And fends a comfortable heat from far. 

Which might fupply the fun : Such fire to life. 
And what may elle be remedy or cure 
To evils which our own raifdeeds have wrought, 
He will inftrud: us praying, and of grace io8i 

^Ljcidasj With ivy never-y>r<»;’' and, in his fecond Tfalmy 
fuel fcred' So, in P. Fletcher's Turp, IJL c. vii. ft. 38, 
fire wood." The word occurs often in Chaucer and Spenfer. 

Ibid. fwilh ?natter fere foment According 

to Virgil’s exad defeription, JEn, i. lyy. 

Sufccpitque ignem foliis, atquc arida dream 
Nutrimenta dedit, rapuitquc in foniite flammam.’^ 

Hume, 

Vcr. 1072. Or, hy collifton of hodiesy grind 

The airattrite to fire; as late the clouds &c. ] Milton 
had Lucretius here in mind, and plainly alludes to his account of 
the origin of fire, lib. v, 1091, &c, Newton. 

Ver. 1 075* Tine the flant lightning To tine is derived 
from the Saxon tynauy to light, to kindle ; whence alfo we have 
the word under ^ Newton. 

Thus, in P. Fletcher’s 1627, p. 32, 

Oh ! why (hould earthly lights then fcorn to tine 
Their lamps alone at that firft funnd divine 

Ver. 1076. — * or pine',] Fenton and 

Bentley read W line,** 
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Befeeching him ; fo as we need not fear 
To pafs commodioufly this life, fuftain’d 
By him with many comforts, till we end 
In dull:, our final reft and native home. 1085 
What better can we do, than, to the place 
Repairing where he judg’d us, proftrate fidl 
Before him reverent ; and there confefs 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg ; with tears 
Watering the ground, and with our fighs tlie 
air 1090 

Frequenting, fent from hearts coutrite, in figt\ 
Of forrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek ? 
Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
From his difpleafure j in whofc look ferene, 
When angry moft he feem’d and moft fevere, 1095 
What elfe but favour, grace,' and mercy, Ihonc ? 


Ver. 1089. m)ith tears 

W atering the ground y ] V i rg 1 1 , //. xi . 1 9 1 . 

Spargitur ct tellus lacrjmts.'* 

Ver. 1092, — and huniiltathn mtidV ?] I be- 

lieve he gave it, And humiliation and fo in the I all 
verfe of this book. But note, that the lall feven verfes, being 
a repetition of the former, mood and tenfc only of the verbs 
being changed, is an imitation of Homer and Virgil ; and Ihows 
an alTurance in the poet, that what was once well faid will bear 
repeating ; and has the true air both of fimplicity and grandeur, 

Bentley. 

Dr. Bentley believes that Milton gave it meet : But I believe 
not. He feems to think that meek humiliatktd* is tautology ; 
but humiliation here is not humility ; it is the ad of humbling 
therofelves before God, We have meek JuhmiJfion^** B. xii. 597, 

Pearoe, 
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So fpakc our father penitent ; nor Eve 
Felt lefs remorfe : they, forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judg’d them, proftrate fell 
Before him reverent ; and both confefs’d noo 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg’d ; with 
tears 

Watering the ground, and with their fighs the ait 
Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in lign 
Of forrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. 


THE END OF THE TENTH BOOK, 




THE 


ELEVENTH BOOK 

OF 


PARADISE LOST, 



THE ARGUMENT. 

The Son of God prefents to his Father the prayers of 
our firji parents now repenting, and intercedes for 
them : God accepts them, but declares that they 
mu ft no longer abide in Paradife ; fends Michael 
with a band of Cherubim to difpojjefs them ; but 
firJl to reveal to Adam future things : Michael's 
coming down. Adam jhotes to Eve certain omi- 
nous Jigns; he difeerns Michael's approach ; goes 
out to meet him : the Arigcl denounces their de- 
parture. Eve's Lamentation. Adam pleads, but 
fubtnits: The Angel leads him up to a high hill; 
fets before him in vifion xdiat Jhall happen till the 
Flood. 
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T hus they, in lowlieft plight, repentant 
flood 

Praying ; for from the mercy-feat above 
Prcvenient grace defcending had remov’d 

Ver. i« repentant Rood 

Praying \\ Dr. Bentley thinks that the author In- 
tended it “ repentant kneeVdy" bccaufe it is laid in v. 150, and 
in B. X. 1099, kneel* d and fell projhate : But Jlood\xQ.tt 

has no other fenfe than that of the verb fubftantive ^ere. So, 
in B. ii. 55. Stand in arms” fignifics are in arms.” In 
the fame fenfe Jketit and Irwe arc often ufed by the Latins and 
Creeks. See alfo B. ii. 56. Pearce, 

Stood hcrOj and in v. 14, has no relation to the polbre, but 
to the aft itfelf, and the continuance of it. Standing in armp* 
not only being armed, but being in arms with a determined 
xcfojution not to lay them down without endeavouring to attain 
fome end propofed. Thus flood praying** means, not only 
that they prayed or were praying, but that they perfevered in 
their devotions ; and, as the Apoftle exprefles it, « continued 
inflant in prayer d* in the humble poftiires of fometimes kneeling, 
imd fojmetimes falling proflrate* Greenwood, 

— had remov’d 

The from their hearts,] In Becon*s Pomaunder 
if Prayer, in that ‘‘ for a pure and cleane harte” there is this 
jpetition : “ Pemove from me therefore, 0 heavenly Father, my 
J^ude, flony, Roburn &c. V/' v* ii, fol, b. Bowle. 
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The ftony from their hearts, and made new flefh 
Regenerate grow inftead; that fighs now breath’d 
Unutterable j which the Spirit of prayer 6 
Infpir’d, and wing’d for Heaven with fpeedier 
flight 

Than loudeft oratory : Yet their port 

Milton had better authority for the phrafe he ufes. For thu$ 
Ezakiely “ I will take the fiony heart out of thcir flcfll, and will 
give them an heart of f jh)* chap, xi, 19. See alfo chap, 
xxxvi. 26. And compare the llrong exprcflion of Zechariah^ 
vii, 12. They made their hearts as an adamfutt.fijneJ^ 

Ver, that ft^hs noiv breath'd 

Unutterable \ ajohkh the Spirit Scc,^ Rotu. f\\\, lS» 
Likewlfe the Spirit alfo helpeth our infirmities ; for we know 
not what we (liould pray for as Q'tght : But the Spirit itfelf 
maketh inter cejjion for us vjith ^roanmp fwhich cannot be uttered P* 

Hume. 

Ver. 8. — — Yet their port &c.] This re- 

fers fo far back as to the firft line. Thus they in lonvliejl plight 
repentant flood prayings YET their port not of mean fuifors ; all the 
intermediate lines being to be underftood as in a parenthefis. 

Nor did their petition feem of lefs importance^ than <when the 
ancient pair fo renowmed in old fabltSy yet not fo ancient a pair as 
Adam and Enje^ Deucalion and chafe Pyrrha^ in order to refgre: 
the race of inankind after the DelugCy food denjoutly praying before 
the Jhrine of Themis, the Goddefs of Juftice, who had the moll 
famous oracle of thofe days. The poet could not have thought 
of a more apt fimilitude to illuftrate .his fubjedl ; and he has 
plainly fetched it from Ovid, Met, i. 318 &c, 

Milton has been often cenfured for his frequent allufions to 
the heathen mythology, and for mixing fables with facred truths : 
But it may be obferved in favour of him, that what he borrows 
from the heathen mythology, he commonly applies only by way 
of fimilitude ; and a fimilitude from thence may illuftrate his 
fubjedl as well as from any thing elfe, efpecially fince it is one 
of the firft things that \yc learn at fchool, and is made by the 
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Not of mean fuitors ; nor important ]i:rs 
Seem’d their petition, than when the ancient pair 
In fiihles old, lei’s ancient yet than thef,’, u 
Deucalion and chafte Pyrrha, to rcftorc 
The race of mankind drown’d, before thefhrine 
Of Themis flood devout. To Heaven their 
prayers 

Flew up, nor mifs’d the way, by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or fruilrate: in they pafs’d i6 

Ancients fuch an efTential part of poetry, that it can hardly be 
feparated from it ; and no wonder that Milton was ambitious of 
Ihowing fomething of his reading in this kind, as well as in all 
other, Newton, 

It may be added, that Milton refembled Bezalcel, who was 
to make the furniture of the tabernacle. Like him, he was 
endowed with extraordinary talents : and, like him, he employed 
Egyptian gold to embellifh his work. Gillies, 

Ver, 14. To Hea^efi their prayers 

Flew up,^ Compare Browne’s Brit, Fajloralsy 

B, ii. S, iii. 

Swift are the prayers, and of fpeedy hafte, 

I'hat take their wing from hearts fo pure and chafte,*^ 

And Taffo, Gier, Lib, c, xiii. ft, 72, 

Tarde non furon g'a quefte preghiere, 

Che derivar da giufto humil deho ; 

Ma fen ojolaro al del pronte, c leggicre, 

Come pennuti augelli innanzi a Dio,'' 

See alfo Mr. Warton's note on bonnet xiv. 10# 

Ver, 16. Blown vagabond or frujlrate :'\ It is a familiar 
expreflion with the ancient poets, to fay of fuch requefts as are 
not granted, that they arc difperfed and driven away by th^ 

z 
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Dimenfionlefs through heavenly doors; then clad 
With incenfe, where the golden altar fum’d, 

Winds. See Virgil, JEn, xi. 794 &c, By en<vious winds/* as 
in Ovid, Met, x. 642. 

Detulit aura pieces ad me non inmda blandas.’* 

Newton, 

Vcr. 17. Dimenfionlefs through heavenly doors As thefe 
prayers were of a fpiritiial nature, not as matter that has dimen- 
fions, mcafure, and proportion, they paffed through Heaven’s 
gates without any obftrudtion. Richakuson. 

As Heaven-gates arc deferibed (B. vii. 20^, &c.) as ever,, 
during^ and moving on golden hinges^ and opening vcide to let forth 
and let />( the King of Glory y it might be wondered how thefe 
prayers could pafs through them without their opening, and for 
this reafon* I fuppofe the poet added the epithet dimenfionlefs^ 
And, as he glanced before at the Heathen manner of exprcillon 
in faying that their prayers were not hy envious vjinds blovjn 
vagabond or frufiratty fo here he may intend a remote reflection 
upon that other notion of the Heathens contained in the fable of 
Menippus, who was taken up into Heaven ; where Jupiter is rc- 
prefented as opening a trap-door, to hear the requelh of man- 
kind; and (hutting it again, when he was unwilling to attend 
to any more petitions. Newton. 

Ibid. then clad 

With incenfcy &c.] See ?falm cxli. 2. Let my 
frayer be fet forth before thee as incenfe d* Chrifl, who is re- 
peatedly called our High~?rieft in the Epiftle to the Hebrews, 
here fuftains aifo the part afligncd by St. John to the Angel, 
Rev, viii. 3, 4. And another Angel came, and ftood at the 
altar, having a golden cenfer\ and there was given unto him 
much incenfcy that he Ihould offer it voith the prayers of all faints 
upon the golden altar which was before the throne : And the 
fmoke of the rrcenfcy which came up with the prayers of the 
faints, afetstded up before Godd* 

Thefe prayers arc called ‘‘ odours Rev. v. 8. So the poet, 

Fruits of more favour d* Compare alfo Exek. xx, 41. 

I will accept you with your fweet favour d* 
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By their great IntercefTour, came in fight 
Before the Father’s throne : thehi the glad Son 29 
Prefenting, thus to intercede began. 

See, Father, what firft-fruits on earth are 
fprung 

From thy implanted grace in Man ; thefe fighs 
And prayers, which in this golden cenfer, mix’d 
With incenfe, I thy priefi: before thee bring ; zj 
Fruits of more pleafing favour, from thy feed 
Sown with contrition in his heart, than thofe 
Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees 
Of Paradifc could have produc’d, ere fall’n 
From innocence. Now therefore, bend thine ear 
To fuppiication j hear his fighs, though mute; 31 
Unfkilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him ; me, his advocate 
And propitiation ; all his works on me, 

Ver. 19. came in fight &c.] Milton, in 

diis allegorical defcription of the repentant prayers of our firft 
parents, very much exceeds the two great mafters of Italian 
poetry, Ariofto and TalTo ; who have attempted fomething in 
the fame way. See Carlomagno's prayer in the former, cant. xiv. 
ft. 73 and 74; and in the latter Raimondis prayer, cant, vii# 
ft. 79, and Godfrey's, cant. xiii. ft. 72. As the quotations 
would be too long, we only refer the reader to the places, 

Thyer* 

Ver. 33. . tnCj his admeate 

And propitiation ;'\ The conftru^lion of the whole 
paflage is this, Let me interpret for him unjkilful n^ith *what 
nuords to pray for himfelf, mcy his advocate and propitiation ;** the 
very words of St. John, I Ep, ii. i, 2. We have an advocate 
with the Father, Jefus Chrift the righteous *, and he is the pro* 
pitiation for our fins,'* Newton. 

Z % 
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Good, or not good, ingraft ; my merit thofe 35 
Shall perfed, and for thefe my death (hall pay. 
Accept me; and, in me, from thefe receive 
The fmell of peace toward mankind : let him live 
Before thee reconcil’d, at lead: his days 
Number’d, though fad; till death, his doom, 
(which I 40 

To mitigate thus plead, not to reverfe,) 

To better life (hall yield him ; where with me 
All my redeem’d may dwell in joy and blifs ; 
Made one with me, as I with thee am one. 

To whom the Father, without cloud, ferene. 
All thy requeft for Man, accepted Son, 46 
Obtain ; all thy requeft was my decree : 

But, longer in that Paradife to dwell. 

The law I gave to Nature him forbids : 

Thofe pure immortal elements, that know jo 
No grofs, no unharmonious mixture foul, 

Ejedt him, tainted now ; and purge him off, 

As a diftemper, grofs, to air as grofs. 

And mortal food ; as may difpofe him belt 
For dilTolution wrought by fin, that firft 55 

Ver* 38. The fmell of peace tonvard mankind The peace- 
offering is ffe^cntly called an offering of a ffveet favour unto the 
Lord. So, in Levit, iii, 5. HeyliN, 

Ver. 44. Made one voith me, as I vjith thee am one.] St. 
John xvii. 21 , 21. Hume. 

Ver. 52. EJe^ him^ tainted nonv;] Mr. Stillingfleet here 
refers to Leviticus xviii. 25. The land is defiled : therefore I 
do yi fit the iniquity thereof upon it, and the land itfclf vomiteib 
out her inhabitants.** 
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Diftcmper’d all things, and of incorrupt 
Corrupted. I, at firft, with two fair gifts 
Created him endow’d ; with happinefs, 

And immortality : that fondly loft, 

This other ferv’d but to eternize woe ; 60 

Till I provided death : fo death becomes 
His final remedy ; and, after life. 

Tried in fliarp tribulation, and refin’d 
By faith and faithful works, to fecond life, 
Wak’d in the renovation of the juft, 6j 

Refigns him up with Heaven and Earth re- 
new’d. 

But let us call to fynod all the Bleft, 

Through Heaven’s wide bounds: from themlwill 
not hide 

My judgements ; how with Mankind I proceed, 
As how with peccant Angels late they faw, 70 
And in their ftate, though firm, ftood more con- 
firm’d. 

He ended, and the Son gave fignal high 
To the bright minifter that watch’d ; he blew 
His trumpet, heard in Oreb fince perhaps 
When God defeended, and perhaps once more 75 
To found at general doom. The angelick blaft 
Fill’d all the regions : from their blifsful bowers 
Of amarantine (hade, fountain or fpring, 

Ver. 74. His trumpet i heard in Oreh fince perhaps &c.] For 
the law was given on mount Oreb with ‘‘ the noife of the 
trumpet/* Exod, xx, i8 ; and fee I Thejfi, iv. i6. Nkwton, 

23 
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By the waters of life, where’er they fat 
In fellowlhips of joy, the fons of light So 
Haftcd, relbrting to the fummons high ; 

And took their feats : till from his throne fupreme 
The Almighty thus pronounc’d his fovran will. 

Ver. 79. the ^waters of lifcy] Rev* xxii. i. ‘‘A pure 
river of vuater of life^ &c/* See alfo Rev, vii. 17. Gillies* 
Ver. 80. /» fellowihips Joj,] So, in Drummond’s 
The felltnvjhip of God’s immortal train," 

But fee Dante, Raradifoy c, xxiv. 

0 fodafizio eletto alia gran cerca 
Del benedetto Agncllo, 

Compare alfo Ljcidas, v. 178. 

There entertain him all the faints above, 

In folemn troops, and fweet focietiesd* 

Ver. 82. And took their feats Dr. Bentley fays that, if 
the poet gave it thus, he had forgot himfelf ; for he never makes 
the Angels to Jit round the throne of God : But if he never did 
clfewhere, he has authority for doing fo here, I know that it is 
a maxim with the Schoolmen, ^ola fedet Trinitas, that only the 
three perfons in the Trinity Jit : but this is contrary to Scripture ; 
for in Rev. iv. 4, and xi. 16, the four and twenty elders are de- 
feribed as fitting on Jeats round about the throne. I’here is no oc^ 
cafion then to read with the Doflor and took their ftand: efpe- 
cially when it is confidered that the idea of taking (uits fo much 
better with JeaU than ftand. Pearce. 

The Angels are generally reprefented to be (landing, or falling 
down, before the throne of Godj becaufe they are generally 
employed there in ads of praife and adoration. But here they 
arc introduced in another charader, called to fynod, like a grand 
council, or to be as it were ajfejfours with the Almighty, when 
he was to pronounce his decree on fallen man : and therefore the 
poet very properly fays, they took their Jeats, And thus our Sa. 
viour tells the Apoftles, they Jhall fit upon tvoelve thrones as his 
afTeffoiirSi judging the tvoelve trihes of IJrael, Mat. xix, 28. 

Greenwood* 
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0 Sons, like one of us Man is become 
To know both good and evil, lince his tafte 85 
Of that defended fruit ; but let him boaft 
His knowledge of good loft, and evil got ; 
Happier ! had it fuffic’d him to have known 
Good by itfelf, and evil not at all. 

He forrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 90 
My motions in him ; longer than they move. 
His heart I know, how variable and vain, 
Self-left. Left therefore his now bolder hand 
Reach alfo of the tree of life, and eat. 

And live for ever, dream at leaft to live 9j 
For ever, to remove him I decree, 

And fend him from the garden forth to till 
The ground whence he was taken, fitter foil. 

Michael, this my beheft have thou in charge ; 
Take to thee from among the Cherubim 100 
Thy choice of flaming warriours, left the Fiend, 
Or in behalf of Man, or to invade 
Vacant pofiTeffion, fome new trouble raife ; 

Ver. 84. 0 Sor/sy &c.] This whole fpeech is founded upon 
CfNeJis iii. 22, 23, 24. Newton. 

Ver. 86. 0/ that defended fmt;] Of that forbidden fruity 
See notoon B. xii. 206. 

Ver. 99» Michael, this my hehef hanje thou in charge ;] Milton 
has with great judgement fingled out Michael to receive this 
charge. It would not have been fo proper for the fociable fpirit 
Raphael to have executed this order : but, as Michael was the 
principal Angel employed in driving the rebel Angels out of 
Heaven, fo he was the moft proper to expel our firft parents alfo 
out of Paradife, Newton. 

Z4 
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Hafte thee, and from the Paradife of God 
Without remorfe drive out the finful pair; loj 
From hallow’d ground the unholy ; and denounce 
To them, and to their progeny, from thence 
Perpetual banilhment. Yet, left they faint 
At the fad lentence rigoroufly urg’d, 

(For I behold them foften’d, and with fears no 
Bewailing their cxcefs,) all terrour hide. 

If patiently thy bidding they obey, 

Difmifs them not difconfolate ; reveal 
To Adam what fhall come in future days, 

As I (hall thee enlighten; intermix 115 

My covenant in the Woman’s feed renew’d ; 

So lend them forth, though furrowing, yet in 
peace: . 

And on the eaft fide of the garden place. 

Where entrance up from Eden eafieft climbs, 
Cherubick watch ; and of a fword the flame no 
Wide-waving ; all approach far oflP to fright. 
And guard all palTage to the tree of life ; 

Left Paradife a receptacle prove 
To Spirits foul, and all my trees their prey; m 
With whofe ftol’n fruit Man once more to delude. 
He ceas’d ; and the arch-angchek Power pre-. 
par’d 

For fwift defeent; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful Cherubim : four faces each 

Ver, I?8. ■ — '■ - four facet each &c.] Dr^ 

Bfntley tjirows out the greateft part of thefc verfes and reads thus, 
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Had, like a double Janus ; all their fliape 
Spangled with eyes more numerous than thofe 130 
Of Argus, and more wakeful than to droufe. 
Charm’d with Arcadian pipe, the paftoral reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Meanwhile, 
To le-lalutc the world with facred light, 
Leucothea wak’d ; and with frefh dews imbalm’d 

fout fac'd 'Were each 

And all their Ihape fpangled with eyes, 

‘‘ Mean while, ko.*" 

His chief objc(5>ion is to the exprelTion more wahfnl than 
droufe \ whi h Hie fays) is the fame as more vocal than to be 
mute, more white than to be black. But the whole expreflion 
is, m^re ivaktful than to droufe^ charm'd with Arcadian pipCy or 
opiate rod of Hermes. When two fuch powerful caufes of droufing 
arc mentioned, there is great force in faying, that they wero 
more wakeful than to be influenced by them, Pearce. 

Ezekiel fays that every one had four faces^ X. 1 4 , The poet 
adds, four faces each hady like a double Janus ; Janus was a king 
in I^aly, and is reprefented with two faces, to denote his great 
wifdom, looking upon things paft and to come ; and the mention 
of a well-known image with two faces may help to give us the 
better idea of others with four. Ezekiel fays x. 12, And 
their whole body, and their backs, and their hands, and their wingi 
were full of eyes round about The poet expreflfes it by a de- 
lightful metaphor, all their fhape fpangled with eyes, and then 
adds by way of comparifon more numerous than thofe of Argus, a 
(hepherd who had an hundred eyes, and more wakeful than ta 
droufe, as his did, charmed with Arcadian pipe, the paforal reed, 
th^it is the paftorah pipe made of reeds, as was that of Hermes or 
Mercury, who was employed by Jupiter to lull Argus aflcep and 
kill him ; or his opiate rod, the caduceus of Mercury with which 
he could give fleep to whomfoever he pleafed. It is an allufion 
to a celebrated ftory in Ovid, Met. i. 625, &c. Newton. 

Ver. 135 , Leucothea The White Goddefs as the 

fwme in Greek imprtsj the fame with Matuta in tatin, as 
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Hie earth ; when Adam and firft matron Eve 13S 
Had ended now their orifons, and found 
Strength added from above j new hope to fpring 
Out of defpair} joy, but with fear yet link’d ; 
Which thus to Eve his welcome words renew’d. 

Eve, eafily may faith admit, that all 141 
The good which we enjoy, from Heaven defcends ; 
But, that from us aught ftiould afcend to Heaven 
So prevalent as to concern the mind 
Of God high-blell, or to incline his will, 145 
Hard to belief may feem j yet this will prayer 
Or one (hort figh of human breath, upborne 
Even to the feat of God. For lince I fought 
By prayer the offended Deity to appeafe ; 
Kneel’d, and before him humbled all my heart ; 
Methought I faw him placable and mild, 151 
Bending his ear ; perfuafion in me grew 
That 1 was heard with favour ; peace return’d 
Home to my breaft, and to my memory 

Cicero fays, Ltucothea nomlnata a Graccis, Matuta habetur a 
rtoflris/* Tufe. i. 12. And Matuta is the early morning that 
uflicrs in the Aurora rofy with the fun-beams, according to Lu. 
cretins, v, 655. 

Tempore item certo rofeam Matuta per eras 
** JEtheris Auroram defert, et lumina pandit." 

An^ from Matuta 's derived Matuiinut, early in the morning4 
This is the lafl morning in the poem, the morning of the fatal 
day, wherein our firft parents were expelled out of Paradife. 

Newton. 

Of the time taken up in the a^ion of Paradife Lofty which 
Addifon confines to ten days, aild Dr. Newton enlarges to eleven^ 
fee the Critique on the Poem in the firft volume. 
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His promife, that thy feed fhall bruife our foe; 155 
Which, then not minded in difmay, yet now 
Aflures me that the bitternefs of death 
Is paft, and we (hall live. Whence hail to thee. 
Eve rightly call’d, mother of all mankind, 
Mother of all things living, lince by thee i6«> 
Man is to live ; and all things live for Man. 

To whom thus Eve with fad demeanour meek. 
Ill- worthy I fuch title (hould belong 
To me tranfgreffour ; who, for thee ordain’d 
A help, became thy fnare ; to me reproach 
Rather belongs, diftruft, and all difpraifc: 

But infinite in pardon was my Judge, 

That I, who firft brought death on all, am grac’d 
The fource of life ; next favourable thou, 

Ver, 157 . AJfures me that the bitternefs of death 

h f aft f\ Adam is made fo talk in the language 
of Agag, I ham, xv. 32. And Agag faid^ Surely the bittemefi 
cf death is paftd* Newton. 

. Ver. I5’9. E^e rightly call'd ^ mother of all mankind And 
Adam called his wife’s name Eve, becaufe fhe was the mother of 
all living,” Gen, iii. 20. He called her before IJhah, Woman, 
becaufe Ihe was taken out of IJh, Man, Gen, ii. 23. Woman 
is her name, of Man extraded,” B. viii. 496. But now he de- 
nominates her Eve, or Havah, from a Hebrew word which ligni- 
fies to live ; in firm belief that God would make her the mother 
of all mankind, and of the Promifed Seed particularly. Milton 
had called her Eve before, by way of anticipation. Newton. 

Ver. 162. * all things live for Ma/r.] Dicanwi 

de homine,” fays Zanchius, cujus causa reliqua omnia, prae- 
fertira vero vifibilia, creata effe creduntur.” De oferihus fex 
dfemntf edit. 1632, p. 602. Again, ‘‘ Omnia hominis cattsi 
fa^a et condita funt,” p. 604* Bowle. 
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Who highly thus to entitle me vouchfaPft, 170 
Far other name deferving. But the field 
To labour calls us, now with fweat impos’d, 
Though after fleeplefs night ,* for fee ! the Morn, 
All unconcern’d with our unreft, begins 
Her rofy progrefs finding : let us forth ; 175 

I never from thy fide henceforth to ftray, 
Where’er our day’s work lies, though now en- 
join’d 

Laborious, till day droop ; while here we dwell. 
What can be toilfome in thefe plcafant walks ? 
Here let us live, though in fall’n ftate, content. 180 
So fpake, fo wifti’d much-humbled Eve; but 
Fate 

Subfcrib’dnot: Nature lirft gave figns, imprefs’d 
On bird, beaft, air j air fuddenly eclips’d. 

After fliort blufli of morn j nigh in her fight 


Ver. 174. begins 

Bfr roj(}> progTcfs/mi/zW^ :] Shakfpeare, 

A, iii. $• u 

the heavenly -harnefs’d team 

Begins his golden progrefs in the eaft,** Newton. 

Ver# 182. Subferib'd not .*] That is, ajfented not, took not 
her part. So, in Meafure for Meafure^ A. ii. S. iv# 

Admit no other way to fave his life, 

As I fuhfcribe not that.** Upton. 

So alfo, in Marlowe*s Lufi*s Dominion^ i66i* 

Subferihe to his defires.** Steevens. 


Ver. 1 84. nigh in her Jtght’] Dr. Bentley 

fays, Milton gave it, nigh in their fight,*' not in Eve's only, 
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The bird of Jove, ftoop’d from his aery tour, iSj 
Two birds of gayeft plume before him drove; 
Down from a hill the beaft that reigns in woods, 
Firft hunter then, purfu’d a gentle brace, 
Goodlieft of all the foreft, hart and hind ; 
Diredl to the eaftern gate was bent their flight. 190 
Adam obferv’d, and with his eye the chafe 
Purfuing, not unmov’d, to Eve thus fpake. 

but in the fight of both. But it fbould rather be in her fight” 
here, becaufe it is faid afterwards Adam obferv’d, &c.” 

Newton. 

Ver. I S5. The bird of Jovey floop’d from his aery toury] The 
bird of Jove, Jo'vis ales, the eagle. Stoop'd is a participle here, 
and a term of falconry. Newton. 

The term is thus explained by Latham : Stooping is when a 
hawke, being upon her wings at the height of her pitch, bendeth 
violently downe to ftrike the fowlc, or any other prey.” See 
Reed’s Old PL vol. vii. 190. Dr. Johnfon thinks that tofir here 
is to^ery elevation, high flight. Perhaps it is rather, as Hume 
has obferved, a wheeling, fuch as birds make in their flight, 
from the French tour. 

Ibid. The bird of Jo^ey fioop'd from his aery toury 
Tnjua birds of gayeft plume before him dro’ue \ 

Do'voft from a hill the beaft &c.] Such omens arc not 
unufual in the poets. Sec Virgil, Mn, i. 393, uniuEn, xii. 247. 
But thefe omens have a fingular beauty here, as they fhow the 
change that is going to be made in the condition of Adam and 
Eve ; and nothing could be invented more appofite and proper for 
this purpofe. An eagle purfuing two beautiful bird.s, and a lion 
chafing a fine hart and hind ; and both to the eaftern gate of 
Paradife ; as Adam and Eve were to be driven out by the Angel 
at that gate. Newton. 

The print, prefixed to the fifth fccne of the fourth aft of An. 
dreini’s Adamoy reprefents, as confequences of the Fall, beafts, 
and birds, deftroying one another. 
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O Eve, fome further change awaits us nigh, 
Which Heaven, by thcfe mute ligns in Nature, 
fliows 

Forerunners of his purpofe j or to warn 195 
Us, haply too fecure, of our difchargc 
From penalty, becaufc from death releas’d 
Some days : how long, and what till then our life, 
Who knows ? or more than this, that we are dull:, 
And thither mud return, and be no more ? 200 

Why elfe this double objeft in our fight 
Of flight purfued in the air, and o’er the ground, 
One way the felf-fame hour ? why in the eaft 
Darknefs ere day’s mid-courfe, and morning-light 
More orient in yon weflern cloud, that draws 20; 
O’er the blue firmament a radiant white. 

And flow defeends, with fomething heavenly 
fraught ? 

He err’d not ; for by this the heavenly bands 
Down from a fky of jafper lighted now 


Ver. 204, Darknefs ere day* 5 mid ~courfef'\ Ovid, Met, i. 602. 

Et nodis faciem nebulas fecifle volucrca 
Sub nitido mirata die/* PIume. 

Tiicre is a paflage in Ifaiah fimilar to Milton : ‘‘ M.ike thy 
lhadow as the night in the midft of the noon-day/' chap. xvi. 3. 

Bowle. 

Ibid, ■■ and morningMght &c.] I think 

it would not be amifs to refer the curious reader to Marino*s dc- 
feription of the defeent of the three Goddeffes upon Mount Ida, 
Adon. c. ii, ft, 67 ; which is a feene of the fame fort with this, 
and painted, I think, even in livelier colours than this of Mil. 
ton’s* Thyer* 
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In Paradife, and on a hill made halt? 210 

A glorious apparition, had not doubt 
And carnal fear that day dimm’d Adam’s eye. 
Not that more glorious, when the Angels met 
Jacob in Mahanaim, where he faw 
The field pavilion’d with his guardians bright; 215 
Nor that, which on the flaming mount appear’d 
In Dothan, cover’d with a camp of fire, 

Againfl the Syrian king, who to furprife 
One man, alTaflin-like, had levied war. 

War unproclaim’d. The princely Hierarch 220 
In their bright ftand there left his Powers, to feife 
Pofleflion of the garden ; he alone. 

To find where Adam Ihelter’d, took his way, 

Ver. 2 1 5. Not that more glonousy &c.] That was not a more 
glorious apparition of Angels, which appeared to Jacob in Ma- 
hanaim, Gefiejis xxxii. i, 2. Nor that, which appeared on the 
flaming mount in Dothan againft the king of Syria, when he 
levied war againft a Angle man, not like a generous enemy ; bat, 
like a bafe aflalTin endeavoured to take him by furprife, namely 
Elilha, for having difclofed the defigns of the king of Syria to 
the king of Ifrael, II Kings vi. 13, &c. Newton, 

Ver. 215. The field pavilion’d fwith his guardians bright 
The tented field, alluding to the original meaning of Mahanaim^ 
that is, two hofis or camps,” Shakfpeare alfo ufes pavilioned 
for tenudy as Mr. Bowie likewife obferves, A. i. S, ii. 

And lie pavilioned in the fields of France," 

Ver. 220. War unproclaimed, The fevere cenfure on this 
makes me fancy that Milton hinted at the war with Holland, 
which broke out in 1 664, when wc furprifed and took the Dutch 
Bourdeaux fleet, before war was proclaimed ; which the Whigs 
much exclaimed againft, Warbuxton* 
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Not unpercelv’d of Adam ; who to Eve, 224 
While the great vifitant approach'd, thus fpake. 

Eve, now expedt great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us will foon determine, or impofe 
New laws to be obferv'd ; for I dc fcry, 

From yonder blazing cloud that veils the hill. 
One of the heavenly hoft ; and, by his gait, 230 
None of the meaneft ; feme great Potentate 
Or of the Thrones above ; fuch majefty 
Inverts him coming ! yet not terrible. 

That I fliould fear ; nor fociably mild, 

As Raphael, that I fliould much confide; 23^ 
But folemn and fublime ; whom not to offend, 
With reverence I muft meet, and thou retire. 

He ended; and the Arch-Angcl foon drew nigh. 
Not in his fliape cclertial, but as man 
Clad to meet man ; over his lucid arms 240 
A military vert of purple flow'd, 

Ver. 230. and^ hy his gait, 

None of the meaneji ;] Milton often ufes this ex^ 
preflion, to denote the fuperiour rank of the perfon. Thus Eve 
furpaffes Delia’s fclf \\\ gait, and Goddefs-likc deport,” B. Ix. 
389. And the Prince of Hell is known “ by his gait,'* B. iv. 
870. Compare Virgil, JEv, i. 405. Et vera incejfa patuit 
Dea.” It is alfo mentioned in Eccus, xix. 30, that “ a man’s 
gait (hows what he is.” And in King Lear, Albany fays tcr 
Edmund, 

Methought thy very gait did prophefy 
A royal noblenefs,” 

Ver. 232. fnch majefty 

Inverts him coming .'] Probably an allufion to the 
expreffion, applied by the Pfalmift to the Moll High; “ He is 
ththtd with majefty,** Pfalm xciii, i. 
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Livelier than Melibcean, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old 
In time of truce ; Iris had dipt the woof ; 

His ftarry helm unbuckled Ihow’d him prime *45 
In manhood where youth ended ; by his fide, 

As in a gliftering zodiack, hung the fword, 
Satan’s dire dread i and in his hand the fpear. 

Ver. 242, Li^velier than Melihcean^'\ Of a livelier colour, 
and richer dye, than any made at Melibceay a city of Theflaly ; 
famous for a fifh called oftrunty there caught and ufed in dying 
the noblell purple. Virgil, Mn. v. 251. 

Quam plurima circum 

Purpura Maeandro duplici Melibeea cucurrit.** 

Or the grain of Sarray the dye of Tyre, named Sarra of SaVy 
the PhcEnician name of a filh there taken, whofe blood made the 
purple colour. Virgil, Georg, ii. 506. 

Sarram indormiat oftro.’* Hume. 

Ver. 244. Iris had dipt the nvoof ;‘\ See Mr. 

Warton*s note on ComuSy v* 83. 

Ver. 243. fjo<w*d him prime 

In manhood nJohere youth ended ;] Mr. Stillingfleet 
points out a fimilar defcription in Homer, //. xxiv. 347. 

B>5 ^ livMy xapw cuVvtJrilp* ioutw?, 
npwTov vTT'nvfir^t raWEg ;^apteraTi) 

And a repetition in Odyf, X. 278, 279. 

Ver. 248. " ■ > ■ " and in his hand a fpear,'^ The con- 

ftrudion of this, and the former part of the period, is indeed 
thus : By his fide hung the fiWordy and the fpear in his hand. The 
image then is, that, as his fword hung loofely in his belt, he 
carried the fpear negligently in his hand, as he^ advanced toward 
Adam ; and perhaps this is the pidure intended to be given. 
But the reader is at liberty to imagine the fpear carried in the 
AngePs hand in what attitude pleafes him beft ; otfeveralj for 
*tis common with the ancients for the 
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Adam bow’d low ; he, kingly, from his ftate 
Inclin’d not, but his coming thus declar’d. *50 
Adam, Heaven’s high beheft no preface needs : 
Sufficient that thy prayers are heard ; and Death, 
Then due by fentence when thou didft tranfgrefs, 

to all the members of the period. So here hung may be reft rained 
to the fword only. There is another like inftance, B. iv. 509, 
where piu^s agrees to dejire only, Markland, on Statius's 
i. i. 79, gives feveral inftances of this in the ancients. 

Richardson. 

Ver. 249. hey kingly y from his ftate 

Inclin’d ;/(?/,] This exprelTion is to be found in 
Spenfer, in the fame fenfe as it is here ufed, Faer^ Qu^ v, ix. 34. 

To whom (he eke inclyning her withall.” 

And in Fairfax's Tajfoy B. ix. ft. 60. 

The winged warriour low inclinde 

At his Creator’s feet with reverence due.” 

Taftb fpeaks this of the Archangel Michael ; 

<< Duce de’ guerricri alati 

S’ inching riverentc al Divin piedc.” 

The expreflion indeed is perfectly Italian. Thus Virgil, in the 
ninth canto of Dante’s Infernoy beckons to the poet, who is 
himfelf the hero of his own poem, to make himfelf cafy, and to 
incline to the Angel, ft. 29. 

“ quei fc fegno 

Chi ftefli queto, et inchinajji ad cflb,” 

Landino’s comment on this paflage will ferve as well for Milton 
as for Dante. “ Chi inchinay* fays he, fa rivercntia ; et 
ftgniiica lo *nchinare cedere al fuperiorc, et effer pronto a fotto- 
mettcrfi &c.” p. 75. 

The expreflion is alfo in Froiftart, V. 4. C. 78, 228, Les 
deux Roily Charles 6 de France, ct Richard 2 d’Angletcrrc, 
1396, s’ entrercncontrcrcnt. Si s* un petit." 

Bowle. 
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Defeated of his feifure many days 
Given thee of grace ; wherein thou may’ft repent, 
And one bad ad with many deeds well done 256 
May’ll cover: Well may then thy Lord, appeas’d. 
Redeem thee quite from Death’s rapacious claim; 
But longer in this Paradife to dwell 
Permits not : to remove thee I am come, 260 
And fend thee from the garden forth to till 
The ground whence thou waft taken, fitter foil. 

Ver, 261. And fend thee from the garden forth to till 

The ground wohence thou njoaf taken y fitter foilf\ It 
is after the maniter of Homer, that the Angel is here made to 
deliver the order he had received in the very words he had re- 
ceived it. Homer’s exaftnefs is fo great in this kind, that fome- 
times I know not whether it is not rather a fault. He obferves 
this method, not only when orders are given by a fuperiour 
Power, but alfo when meffages are fent between equals. Nay, 
in the heat and hurry of a battle, a man delivers a melTage word 
for word as he received it : and fometimes a thing is repeated fo 
often, that it becomes almoft tedious. Jupiter delivers a com- 
miflion to a Dream, the Dream delivers it exadly in the fame 
words to Agamemnon, and Agamemnon repeats it a third time 
to the council, though it be a tautology of five or fix verfes to- 
gether. But in the pafTage before us, here is all the beauty and 
fimplicity of Homer, without any of his faults. Here are only 
two lines repeated out of one fpeech, and a third out of another ; 
ver. 48, and here again ver. 259. But longer in this Paradife 
to dnuelld* And it is a decree pronounced folemnly by the Al- 
mighty, and certainly it would not have become the Angel, who 
was fent to put it in execution, to deliver it in any other words 
than thofe of the Almighty. And let me add, that it was the 
more proper and neceffary to repeat the words in this place, as 
the cataftrophe of the poem depends fo much upon them, and by 
them the fate of Man is determined, and Petradife is loft, 

Newton, 


hZ % 
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He added not j for Adam at the news 
Heart-ftruck with chilling gripe of forrow ftood, 
That all his fenfes bound ; Eve, who unfeen 265 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
Difcover’d foon the place of her retire. 

O unexpected ftroke, worfe than of Death ! 
Mull I thus leave thee, Paradife .? thus leave 269 

Vcr. 264. Heart-Jiruck nuith chilling gripe of forrow flood y\ 
The word gripe was ufually combined with^r/V/* or forroav, in our 
elder poets : Thus, in the Song quoted, from the Paradife of 
Daintie Deuices,^’ in Romeo and Juliet \ 

Where griping grief y hart would wound.’* 

And Browne, in his Erit, Pafloralsy B. i, S. iii. i6i6, affords an 
exaft parallel ; 

Free from the^n^^^ of forro^w euery one.” 

Ver. 267. the place of her retire,] Retire is 

ufed for retirement in the manufeript Comus, v. 376. 

Oft feeks to folitary fweet retired* 

Ver. 269. Mufl I thus lea<ve thee, Paradife? thus leanje 

Thee, native foil I thefe happy nvalks and Jhades,^ 
Thefe fentiments of Eve exceed, both in pathos and variety, the 
farewell of Philoftctcs to his cave ; which Milton probably had 
in view. Sophocl. Philodlet. v. 1487. ed. P. Stephan. 

Xar^’ J fiiAaSpov ^Vf/.(ppovpov IfAo), 
f tyv^poi 

Ka< xTu^rof apcrviv 'CrpoloArjj, k, t. A. 

Nt 7 it y u fip^vat, yXyxiov ts toor oy, 

Aelirofxiy AiiTrofAJv iiS'v, 

Ao^Vf dTTOTi 

And Mr. Stillingflect very elegantly obferves with how much 
judgement this exquifite paftoral is introduced, after the worft is 
known, and fome words of comfort dropped by the Angel, When 
the firft' judgement was pronounced, (he continues) both Eve and 
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Thee, native foil ! thefe happy walks and (hades, 
Fit haunt of Gods ? where I had hope to fpend. 
Quiet though fid, the refpite of that day 
That muft be mortal to us both. O flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow. 

My early vifiration, and my laft 275 

At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the firfl: opening bud, and gave ye names ! 
Who now fliall rear ye to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrofial fount ? 
Thee laftly, nuptial bower ! by me adorn’d 280 
With what to fight or fmell was fweet! from 
thee 

How fliall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world ; to this obfeure 


Adam were filent : The awfulnefs of the judge, and the fufpenrion 
of their doom, rendered all words improper ; for, according to 
Seneca’s obfervation, Curce leaves hquuntur, inge7ites Jlupent^** 

Ver. 270. native foil!\ Natale folum, as the Latins fay, 

Nefeio qua natale folum dukedine tangit 
Humanos animos.” 

Paradife was the native place of Eve ; but Adam was formed out 
of the dull of the ground, and was afterwards brought into Pa- 
radife. Newton. 

Ver. 280. Thee lafilyy nuptial hovoer ! &c.] Here is another 
clalTical imitation, but adorned with new graces by the creative 
fancy of Milton. The paflage imitated is the farewell of Alcejlis, 
in the play of that name by Euripides, v. 247, edit, Barnes, 

TexTot Tfj xa» ftysn 

NYM(MAIAI T8 KOITAI 


A a 3 
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And wild ? how fhall we breathe in other air 
Lefs pure, accuftom’d to immortal fruits ? iSj 
Whom thus the Angel interrupted mild. 
Lament not, Eve, but patiently refign 
What juftly thou haft loft, nor fet tl)y heart. 
Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine : 
Thy going is not lonely; with thee goes 290 
Thy hulband ; him to follow thou art bound ; 
Where he abides, think there thy native foil. 

Adam, by this from the cold fudden damp 
Recovering, and his fcatter’d fpirits return’d. 
To Michael thus his humble words addrefs’d. 299 
Celcftial, whether among theThrones, or nam’d 
Of them the higheft ; for fuch of lhape may fcem 
Prince above princes ! gently haft thou told 
Thy meffage, which might elfe in telling wound. 
And in performing end us ; what befides 300 
Of forrow, and dejection, and defpair. 

Our frailty can fuftain, thy tidings bring. 
Departure from this happy place, our fweet 
Recefs, and only confolation left 
Familiar to our eyes ! all places elfe 305 

Inhofpitable appear, and defolate ; 

Nor knowing us, nor known: And, if by prayer 
Inceffant I could hope to change the will 

Ver. 284. Jhall nue breathe in other air 

Lefi pure, accuJiom*d to immortal fruitt /'J To eat, 
for the future, fruits not immortal, and to have air left pure too, 
are circumftances which may well juftify Eve's folicitous inquiry 
about her breathing in the lower world# Pearce. 
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Of Him who all things can, I would not ceafe 
To weary him with my affiduous cries ; 310 

But prayer againft his abfolute decree 
No more avails than breath againft the wind, 
Blown ftifling back on him that breathes it forth ; 
Therefore to his great bidding I fubmit. 

This moft afflifts me, that, departing hence, 31; 
As from his face I fhall be hid, depriv’d 
His blefled countenance : Here I could frequent 
With worftiip place by place where he vouchfaf’d 
Prefence Divine ; and to my fons relate, 

“ On this mount he appear’d ; under this tree 320 

Ver. 310. To weary him <voith my affiduous cries Thus, in 
Prior’s delightful poem, Emma fays to Henry ; 

And when at night, with weary toil oppreft, 

** Soft {lumbers thou enjoy ’ft, and wholefomc reft ; 

Watchful I’ll guard thee, and with midnight prayer 
** Weary the gods to keep thee in their care.” 

But the phrafe is originally from Horace, Od, I. ii. 26. prcce 
qua fatigent &C.” 

Ver. 316. As from his face I Jhall be hidy'^ ** From thy face 
(hall I be hid,” Geu, iv. 14. Gillies. 

Ver. 320. ** On this mount he appear'd ; &c.] This has b‘?en 

obferv’d to be very like what our author has written in another 
place, due allowance being made for the difference ot perfon and 
fubjeft. With lefs fervency was ftudied what Sr. Paul or St. 
John had written, than was liftened to one that cruld fay, here 
he taught y here he flood y this ^^vas his ftc- u<‘ey and thus he avesit 
hahitedy and O happy this houfe that harbour'd himy and that cold 
flone njohereon he refledy this “village nvherein he ^wrought fuch a 
miracle y and that pavement bedeav'd •with the *warm iffufiai of his 
lafl bloody that fprouted up into eternal rofes to cro^n his mar-. 

tyrdomd* Of Prelatical Epifcopacy, p. 34. vol. i. edit. 173®* 
A a 4 
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“ Stood vifiblej among thefe pines his voice 
“ I heardj here with him at this fountain 
talk’d:” 

So many grateful altars I would rear 
Of grafly turf, and pile up every ftonc 


And both paffages very much refcmble the following in Pliny’s 
Pancgyrick to Trajan, xv, Veniet ergo tempos, quo pofteri 
vifere, vifendum tradcrc minoribus fuis gellient, quis fudorcs tuos 
hauferit campus, qiize refedioncs tuas arbores, qua* fomnum faxa 
praetexerint, quoddenique tci^um magnus liofpcs implcvcris, 

Newton, 

7'he learned Mr. Burgefs, in the additions to his elegant EJfay 
on the Study of Antiquitiesy 2d edit. Ox. 1782, has fubjoined to 
the preceding note the following paflage from Cicero, De Leg, 
1. ii. c, ii, Movemur nefcio quo patio ipfis locis, in quibu§ 
eorum, quos diligimus aut admiramur, adfunt veftigia. Me qui- 
dem ipfac illx Athense noftrae non tarn operibus magnificis, cx- 
quifitifque antiquoruin artibus delet^ant, quam recordatione fum- 
morum virorum, uhi quifque habitarcy uhi federey ubi difputnre 
folitus fit : fiudioieque eorum etiam fepulchra contemphrd* 

Ver. 323. So ?nany grateful altars &c.] Befide the beauty 
of the fentiment, there feems to be a propriety in this paffage, 
which the commentators have not remarked. From the defirc, 
which mankind have had in all ages, of preferving the memory 
of important and intcrefting tranfatlions, many expedients were 
employed to tranfmit knowledge to fucceeding ages, before the 
invention of writing. Groves und altars, tombs, pillars, and heaps 
of ftones, were the reprefentative fymbols of paft tranfiftions, 
and memorials to inftrutl poftcrity. Without mentioning many 
other particular inftanccs, which arc enumerated by different 
writers, we find from various parts of the book of Genefis, that 
the patriarchs raifed altars, where God had appeared to them. 
See Ch, xi. 7. xxv. 25, To this cuftom of the primitive and 
patriarchal ages Milton feems to have alluded,” Burgefs’s 
&c. 
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Of luftre from the brook, in memory, 325 
Or monument to ages ; and thereon 
Offer fweet-fmellinggums, and fruits, andflowers: 
In yonder nether world where (hall I feek 
His bright appearances, or foot-ftep trace? 

For though I fled him angry, yet, recalFd 330 
To life prolong'd and promis'd race, I now 
Gladly behold though but his utmoft llcirts 
Of glory; and far off his fteps adore. 

Ver. 325“. — in memory, 

Or monument to Dr. Bentley afles what 

difference there is between memorial and monument^ that or mull 
feparate them. I think that by in memory Adams means for a 
memorial to himfelf for marks, by which he might remember the 
places of God’s appearance : but becaufe his fons, who had not 
feen God appearing there, could not be faid to remember them ; 
he therefore changes his expreCion, and fays Or m monument to 
agesy that is, to warn, teach, and inftrud them, that God for- 
merly appeared there to him. The dodor, not perceiving this 
fenfc of the paffage, would read 

from the brooks in memory 

A monument to ages.” Pearce. 

The combination of memory and monument occurs alfo in our 
elder poetry : Thus in Spenfer’s Virgil* s Gnat, ft. 74. 

And many loft, of whom no moniment 
Remains, nor memory is to be fhewn.” 

And in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Douh, Marriage, A. ii. S. i. 

‘‘ The memory and monuments of good men 
Are more than lives.” 

Ver, 332. Gladly behold though but his utmoft Jhirts 

Of glory ;] He alludes to Exod* xxxiii, 22, 23. 

And it ftiall come to pafs while my glory paffes by — thou Jhalt 
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To whom thus Michael with regard baiign. 
Adam, thou know’ll Heaven his, and all the 
Earth j $3S 

Not this rock only ; his Omniprefence fills 
Land, fea, and air, and every kind that lives, 
Fomented by his virtual power and warm’d : 

All the earth he gave thee to poflefs and rule, 


fee my back parts^ but my face (hall not be feen As, in what 
follows, he had Statius in memory, Theh, xii. 817. 

Sed long^ fequere, et veftigia Temper adora.’* 

and far off his Jieps adore, Newton. 

Ver. 357. — — and e<very kvtd that //‘V/j,] The 

conftruAion is, HisOmniprefence fils every kind that Iwes : Which, 
if true, fays Dr. Bentley, was not the author^s intention. But 
how it can be proved that it was not the author's intention, when 
his words fo clearly exprefs it, I am at a lofs to apprehend : And, 
if the doftor could really queftion the truth of thfe aflertion, it 
mull be faid that the poet had nobler and more worthy conceptions 
of God’s Omniprefence than the divine \ for In him voe live^ movcy 
and have our beings Ads xvii. 28. Pope has enlarged upon the 
fame fentiment with great fublimity of thought, and as great 
force of language, EJfay on Man, i, 259, d(C. Nay, an heathen 
poet has a remarkable palTage to this purpofe, to which Milton, 
no doubt, alluded. Lucan, ix. 578. 

Eftne Dei fedes nifi terra, ct pontus, et aer, 

Et coelum, et virtus ? Superos quid quasrimus ultra ? 

Jupiter eft quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris.” 

Newton. 

Milton rather alluded to the fublimer teftimony of Scripture ; 
perhaps to the 1 39th P/alm ; which celebrates, with unparallelled 
grandeur, the Omniprefence of the Deity : Or, certainly, to 
Jeremiah xxiii. 24. Do not I fill heaven and earth ? faith the 
Lord.” So he had before deferibed the Almighty, B. vii. 168. 

I am who fill infinitude.” 
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No defpicable gift ; furmife not then 540 

His prefence to thefe narrow bounds confin’d 
Of Paradife, or Eden : this had been 
Perhaps thy capital feat, from whence had fpread 
All generations j and had hither come 
From all the ends of the earth, to celebrate 345 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor. 

But this pre-eminence thou haft loft, brought down 
To dwell on even ground now with thy fons, : 

Yet doubt not but in valley, and in plain, 

God is, as here; and will be found alike sj* 
Prefent ; and of his prefence many a fign 
Still following thee, ftill compaffing thee round 
With goodnefs and paternal love, his face 
Exprefs, and of his fteps the track divine. 354 
Which that thou may’ft believe, and be confirm’d 
Ere thou frwn hence depart ; know, I am fent 
To ftiow thee what fliall come in future days 
To thee, and to thy offspring : good with bad 
Expert to hear ; fupernal grace contending 
With finfulnefs of men ; thereby to learn 36* 

Ver. 344, a'*td had hither co?ne^ So the firft 

editions, and not thuhery which is in moft of the later ones. 

NewTotf. 

Ver. 556* - ■ ■ — knonVy I am fent 

To Jhofw thee <what Jhall come &:c.] This is acopjr 
of the Angelas conference with Daniel, to wliich Milton hasi 
often adverted. Now I am come to make thee underftand 
what lhall befall thy people in the latter days,” Dau^ x. 14. 

Ver. 359. - — contending 

With finfulnefs of men Gen, vi. 3. “ Myfpirit 

fliall not always firive with man.” Gillies. 
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True patience, and to temper joy with fear 
And pious forrow ; equally inur’d 
By moderation either Hate to bear, 

Profperous or adverfe : lb lhalt thou lead 
Safeft thy life, and bell prepar’d endure 365 
Thy mortal paflage when it comes. — Afcend 
This hill ; let Eve (for I have drench’d her eyes) 
Here deep below ; while thou to forelight wak’ft; 
As once thou flept’ft, while Ihe to life was form’d. 

To whom thus Adam gratefully replied. 370 
Afcend, I follow thee, fafe Guide, the path 
Thou lead’d: me; and to the hand of Heaven 
fubmit, 

However chaftening ; to the evil turn 
My obvious bread; ; arming to overcome 

Ver. 367. let E've [for I ha^e drenched her ejes) 

Here Jleep below i'\ It may be alked why Eve 
was not permitted to fee this vifion, as Ihe had no Icfs occafion 
than Adam thereby to learn true patience : But Milton here only 
continues the fame decorum which he had before obferved, when 
he made Eve retire upon Raphael’s beginning his conference with 
Adam, B. viii. Befides, the tendernefs of the female mind 
could not be fuppofed able to bear the fliocking fcencs, which 
were going to be reprefented, Thyer. 

Ver. 368. while thou to forefight wak’ft ;] It 

is obferved by Mr. Stillingflcet, that all exertions of the mind 
are properly reprefented under the idea of waking. Thus, 

Awake to righteoufnefs,” I Cor, xv. 34. As, on the con- 
trary, ignorance, ftupidity, and fin, are deferibed by the idea 
of lleep. 

Ver. 374. to (mercome 

Virgil, JEn, v. 710. 

Quicquid erit, fuperando omnis fortuna ferendo eft/' 

Hume« 
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By fufFering, and earn reft from labour won, 37J 
If fo I may attain. — So both afcend 
In the vifions of God. It was a hill, 

Of Paradife the higheft; from whofe top 
The hemifphere of earth, in cleareft ken, 379 
Stretch’d out to the ampleft reach of profpedt lay. 
Not higher that hill, nor wider looking round, 
Whereon, for different caufe, the Tempter fet 
Our fccond Adam, in the wildernefs ; 

To ftiow him all Earth’s kingdoms, and their 
glory. 

His eye might there command wherever ftood 385 
City of old or modern fame, the feat 
Of mightieft empire, from the deftin’d walls 
Of Cambalu, feat of Cathaian Can, 

Ver. 377. hi the wijiom oj God,'] A Scripture expreflion, as 
Hume and Dr. Newton have noted. See Ezek, viii. 3, and xl. 2. 
To which Mr. Stillingfleet adds II Chron, xxvi. 5:. 

Ver. 381. Not higher that hill, &:c.] Whereon the Devil 
fet our Saviour, the fecond man, the laji Adam, I Cor, xv. 45, 47, 
to Jhonjtj him all the kingdoms of the nsjorld, and the glory of them. 
Matt. iv. 8. The profpefts are well compared together ; and 
the firft thought of the one might probably be taken from the 
other : And as the one makes part of the fubje6I of Paradife 
Loft, fo doth the other of Paradife Regained, Newton. 

Sec the notes on Paradife Regained, B. iii. 233. 

Ver. 387. from the deflin* d nvalls 

OfCamhalu, &c.] He firft takes a view of Afia, 
and there of the northern parts, the defined n^jalls not yet in 
being but defigned to be (which is to be underftood of all the reft) 
of Camhalu, feat of Cathaian Can, the principal city of Cathay, 
a province of Tartary, the ancient feat of the Chains, a?id 
marchand hy Oxus, the chief city of Zagathaian Tartar y near 
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And Samarchand by Oxiis, Temir’s throne, 

To Paquin of Sinjean kings } and thence 390 

the river Oxis^ Temir^s throit^^ the birth place and royal rcli- 
dence of Tamerlane ; and from the northern he paffes to the 
caftern and fouthern parts of Afia, to Paquin or Pekin of Simetiit 
hngsy the royal city of China, the country of the ancient Sinac 
mentioned by Ptolemy ; and thefice to Agra and LaToor two great 
cities in the empire of the great Mogul, donvn to the golden Cher- 
fonefe, that is Malacca the moft fouthern promontory of the Eaft- 
Indies ; or <where the Perjian in Echatan fat, Ecbatana, formerly 
the capital city of Perfia, or fence in Hifpahan, the capital city at 
prefent ; or nxjhere the Ritffinn Kfar, the Czar of Mufeovy, in 
Mofcoy the metropolis of all RufTia ; or the Sultan in Bizance, the 
Grand Signior in Conftantinoplc formerly Byzantium, Turchefean- 
horn, as the Turks came from Turcheftan a province of Tartary ; 
he reckons thefe to Afia, as they arc adjoining, and great part 
of their territories He in Afia. 

He palTes now into Africa ; nor could Im eye not ken the empire 
. of Negus, the Upper Ethiopia or the land of the Abyflinians,. 
fubjed to one fovran, ftilcd in their own language Negus or king, 
and by the Europeans Preftcr John, to his utmofe port Ercoco, or 
Erquico on the Red Sea, the north-eaft boundary of the Abyffi- 
nian empire, and the lefs maritim lings y the Icfler kingdoms on 
the fea coall, Mombaza, and Qjnloa, and Mel'uid, all near the 
line in Zanguebar, a great region of the lower Ethiopia on the 
eaftern or Indian fea, and fubjed to the Portuguefe, and Sofala, 
thought Ophir, another kingdom and city on the fame fea, mif- 
taken by Purchas and others for Ophir, whence Solomon brought 
gold, to the realm of Congo, a kingdom in the lower Ethiopia on 
the wellern fhore, as the others were on the eaftern, asid Angola 
far theft Jouth, another kingdom fouth of Congo; Or thence from. 
Niger flood, the river Niger that divides Negro-land into two- 
parts, to Atlas mount in the moft weftern parts of Africa, the 
kingdoms of Almanfor, namely Fez and Susy Morocco,, and Algiertt. 
mdTremifen, all kingdoms in Barbary. 

After Africa he comes to Europe, On Europe thence, and ’where’ 
Rome <was to /<way the woorld : the Icfs is fiaid of Europe as it iii. 
fo well known.. 
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To Agra and Labor of great Mogul, 

Down to the golden Cherfonefe ; or where 
The Perfian in Ecbatan fat, or lince 
In Hifpahan ; or where the Ruffian Kfar 
In Mofco ; or the Sultan in Bizance, 395 

Turcheftan-born ; nor could his eye not ken 
The empire of Negus to his utmoft port 
Ercoco, and the lefs maritim kings 
Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Melind, 

And Sofala, thought Ophir, to the realm 400 
Of Congo, and Angola fartheft fouth ; 

Or thence from Niger flood to Atlas mount 
The kingdoms of Almanfor, Fez and Sus, 
Morocco, and Algiers, and Tremifen ; 


/// fpirit perhaps he aljo he could not fee it otherwife, as 
America was on the oppofite fide of the globe, rich Mexico in 
North America the feat of Montezume, who was fubdued by the 
Spanifli general Cortes, artd Cufeo in Peru in South America, the 
richer feat of Atabalipa, the laft emperour fubdued by the Spanifli 
general Pizarro, and yet unfpoiVd Guiana, another country of 
South America not then invaded and fpoiled, nvho/e great city, 
namely Manhoa, Geryon*s fons, the Spaniards from Geryon an 
ancient king of Spain, call El Dorado or the golden city on ac* 
count of its richnefs and extent. 

And thus he furveys the four different parts of the world, but 
it muft be confeffed, more with an oftentation of learning, than 
with any additional beauty to the poem. But Mr. Thycr is of 
opinion, that fuch little fallies of the Mufe agreeably enough 
diverfify the fcenc ; and obferves, that TaflTo, whofc Godfrey is 
no very imperfeft model of a regular epick poem, has in his 
fifteenth Canto employed thirty or forty ftanzas together, in a 
defeription of this fort ; which had no neceflary connexion with 
his general plan. Newton, 
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On Europe thence, and where Rome was to fway 
The world : in fpirit perhaps he alfo faw 406 
Rich Mexico, the feat of Montezume, 

And Cufco in Peru, the richer feat 
Of Atabalipa ; and yet unfpoii’d 
Guiana, whofe great city Geryon’s fons 41b 
Call El Dorado. But to nobler fights 
Michael from Adam’s eyes the film remov’d, 

Ver. 405;. On Europe'\ Fenton reads Or Europe.’* 

Ver. 406. in fpirit perhaps he atfo fa^ 

Rich Mexico, &c.] Mr. Mickle, the learned 
tranflator of the Lujiad of Camoens, is of opinion, that Milton 
is here indebted to that paflage in the tenth canto of the Portu- 
guefe poet, where the heroes of the poem are prefented with a 
view of the univerfe, deferibed by the goddefs Venus ; and that 
he feems to have copied even the mention of America. Sec The 
Lufiady 2d edit. 1778, p. 492, 

Mr. Walker, in his Memoir on Italian Tragedy, obfervos that 
when, in Marino’s GernfaUmme Diftrutta, the Deity opens the 
book oFfate, c. vii. ft. 27, we difeover feveral of the feenes 
which appear in vifion to Adam, when he and Michael afeend the 
hill of Paradife. 

Ver. 409. and yet unfpoiVd 

Guiana, \ I fuppofe Milton alluded to the many 
fruftrated voyages, which had been made in fearch of this golden 
country. If I remember right, this was the famous place that 
Sir Walter Raleigh was to have brought fuch treafures from. 

, Thyer. 

Ver. 41 1. ■' — But to nobler fights 

Michael from Adam*s eyes the film remw*d, \ Thefe, 
which follow, fays Dr. Newton, are nobler fights ; being not 
only of cities and kingdoms, but of the principal ailions of men 
to the final confummation of all things. He obferves alfo, with 
Hume, that the Angel remoajes the film from Adam's eyes, as Pallas 
removed the mifts from Diomede’s, Iliads v, 127, and as Venus 
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Which that falfe fruit that promis’d clearer fight 
Had bred j then purg’d with euphrafy and rue 
The vifual nerve, for he had much to fee; 415 
And from the well of life three drops inftill’d. 

So deep the power of thefe ingredients pierc’d, 
Even to the inmofi: feat of mental fight, 

That Adam, now enforc’d to clofe his eyes, 
Sunk down, and all his fpirits became intranc’d ; 

(lid from thofe of iEncas, JEft, ii. 604 ^ And, he adds, as the 
fame Angel, Michael, did alfo from thofe of Godfrey. G/Vr. Lilf, 
t, xviii. ft. 93. Sec alfo note above, y. 406. 

Ver. 414. — nvith cu\^\ivii{y a?iii vne] Cleared 

the organs of his fight with ru^ and euphrafy or eye^hright^ fo 
named of its clearing virtue. Hume. 

Rue was ufed in cxorcifms, and is therefore called herb of grace 
by Shakfpeare, Rich, II. A. iii. S. iv. Hamlet, A. iv. S. v. 

Newton. 

See alfo note on Comus, v. 642. I find that the property of 
purging the fight, is likewife attributed to rue \ 

Ruta comefta recens ocuki calighie pur gat 

Swan’s Speculum Mundi, edit. 1643, p. 242. 

Ver. 416. — — the <well of Ufe^ Pfalm, xxxvi. 9* 

With thee is the fountain of I fed* Gillies. 

Ver. 418. E^en to the inmoji feat of mental fight,] Pulci, 
C, XXV. ft. 308. 

Ora all’ occhio mettiale e conceduto 

Di riveder cio chetu hai veduto.” Bowle. 

Ver. 420. — and all his fpirits became mtra?ic*d So, 

in B. viii. 453. My earthly by his heavenly overpower’d, c'^c.” 
Adam’s finking down overpowered, and then being raifed again 
by the hand gently by the Angel, is copied, as Dr. Newton 
obferves, from Dan, x. 8, &c. or from Rev, i. 17. 

B b 
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But him the gentle Angel by the hand 4ii 
Soon rais’d, and his attention thus recall’d. 

Adam, now ope thine eyes ; and firft behold 
TheefFedls, which thy original crime hath wrought 
Infome tofpringfrom thee; whenever touch’d 42 j 
The excepted tree ; nor with the fnake confpir’d ; 
Nor linn’d thy fin j yet from that fin derive 
Corruption, to bring forth more violent deeds. 

His eyes he open’d, and beheld a field, 

'^Part arable and tilth, whereon were flieaves 430 
New reap’d ; the other partlheep-walks and folds; 
r the midll; an altar as the land-mark ftood, 
Ruftick, of grafly ford ; thither anon 
A fwcaty reaper from his tillage brought 

Ver. 427^ finn’d //^ fin ;] So, in Exo^/» xxxii. 30, Ye 
have finned a great find* And I John v. 16. If any man 
fee his brother fn a find* The fame manner of fpeaking has 
prevailed among the beft claffick authors, as well as in Scripture. 

Yet from that fin derive. The word fin is by miftake omitted 
in Milton’s fccond edition. Newton. 

Ver. 433. °f g^^JJy ;] 

[•ward ox fvjerd, which means turf. Thus in the Winter* s Tale^ 
Shakfpcarc, fol. edit. 1623, p. 292. 

This is the prettieft low -borne lalTe, that eucr 
Ran on the grecne-/oTr/.’' 

Fenton reads fod \ and all fuccccding editions adopt this fuppofed 
emendation, till Dr. Newton reftored the original word } except 
that Dr. Bentley has printed it {very afFefledly, fays Dr. Newton,) 
fwer'S, 

Ver. 434. A fnveaty reaper from his tillage brought ; &c.] It 
may be proper to compare this account with the facred hiftory, 
to which it alludes, Gen, iv. 2. &c, And Abel was a keeper 
of fheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground. And in procefs 
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Firft fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf, 
UncuU'd, as came to hand ; a fhepherd next, 436 
More meek, came with the firftlings of his flock, 

of time it came to pafs, that Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground, an offering unto the Lord. And Abel, he alfo brought 
of the firftlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof,*' The poet 
adds, that Cain took the fruits unculVd^ as came to hand, whereas 
Abel felcfled the chdeefi and beji of his flock ; and in this fome 
interpreters have conceived the guilt of Cain to confift. The 
poet too makes them offer both upon the fame altar, for the word 
brought in Scripture (which Milton likewife retains) is under- 
ftood of their bringing their offerings to fome common place of 
worfhip : and this altar he makes of turf, of graffy ford, as the 
firft altars arc reprefented to be, and deferibes the facrifice fome- 
what in the manner of Homer. The Scripture fays only that 
the Lord had refpcB unto Abel, and to his offering ; but unto Cain 
and to his offering he had not refpeSl : The poet makes this refpeft 
unto Abel’s offering to be a fire from Heaven confuming it; and 
herein he is juftified by the authority of the beft Commentators, 
jewifh and Chriftian ; and there are feveral inftances of fuch ac- 
ceptance in Scripture. Cain’s was not fo accepted, for (fays the 
poet) his njoas not fincere. And Cain m>as njery fwroth — And Cain 
talked njoith Abel his brother, and it came to pafs ^when they fwere 
in the field, that Cain rofe sip againft Abel his brother, and flenv 
him. The poet makes Cain to fmite him into the midriff oi dia- 
phragm, a nervous mufcle feparating the bread from the belly, 
ojoith a flone, fuppofing it the moft natural and the moft ready 
inftrument at hand ; and fo Cowley, Da^ideis i, and in his note 
16 : but however he makes his blood to be fpilled, as the Scrip- 
ture particularly mentions the blood of Abel, 

Groan’d out his foul with gulhing blood effus'd.*' 

‘‘ Undantique animam diffundit in arma cruore." 

Virg. .^n. X. 9oS# 

This is very properly made the firft vifion, and is fo much en» 
larged upon, as it is of Adam’s immediate defeendants. 

i^B.WXON, 
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Choiceft and beft j then, facrificing, laid 
The inwards and their fat, with incenfe ftrow’d, 
On the cleft wood, and all due rites perform’d : 440 
His offering fbon propitious fire from Heaven 
Confiim’d with nimble glance, and grateful fleam ; 
The other’s not, for his was not fincere ; 
Whereat he inly rag’d, and, as they talk’d, 
Smote him into the midriff with a flone 445 
That beat out life ; he fell ; and, deadly pale, 
Groan’d out his foul with gufhing blood effus’d. 
Much at that fight was Adam in his heart 
Difmay’d, and thus in hafle to the Angel cried. 

O Teacher, fomegreat mifehief hath befall’n 450 
To that meek man, who well had facrific’d ; 

Is piety thus and pure devotion paid ? 

To whom Michael thus, he alfo mov’d, replied. 
Thefe two are brethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins; the unjufl the juft hath flain, 455 
For envy that his brother’s offering found 
From Heaven acceptance; but the bloody fadl 
Will be aveng’d; and the other’s faith, approv’d, 
Lofe no rew-ard ; though here thou fee him die. 
Rolling in duft and gore. To which our fire, 46® 
Alas ! both for the deed, and for the caufe 1 
But have I now feen Death ? Is this the way 
I muft return to native duft ? O fight 

Ver. 457. Fram Hentven acceptance;] Gen* iv. 7. ‘‘ If 

thou doeft well, lhalt thou not be accepted?** Hume. 

Ver. 458, and the other's faiths appro^v'dy] 

See xh 4® Newton* 
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Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel ! 465 

To whom thus Michael. Death thou haft feen 
In his firft ftiape on Man ; but many Ihapes 
Of Death, and many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave, all difmal ; yet to fenfe 
More, terrible at the entrance, than within. 470 
Some, as thou faw’ft, by violent ftrokc fhall die; 
By fire, flood, famine, by intemperance more 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth fhall 
bring 

Difeafcs dire, of which a monftrous crew 
Before thee fhall appear ; that thou may’ll know 
What mifery the inabftinence of Eve 476 

Shall bring on Men. Immediately a place 
Before his eyes appear’d, fad, noifome, dark ; 

A lazar-houfe it feem’d ; wherein were laid 

Ver. 467. Suf ma}iy Jhopes 

Of Deathj and many are the <ufays that lead 
To his grim ca'vey'\ Seneca, Phoenijfcey A. i. 151, 

153. 

Ubique mors eft 

mille ad hanc aditus patent.’* Newton, 

Ver. 47 7 « ■' Immediately a place 

Before his eyes appear* dy &c.] So Adam fpeaks, 
in the Lacryma Adamiy before-cited, B, x, 733, 

Circumfpexi oculis trepidantibus : ilicct in me 
Obvia nefeio quo de grege turba ruunt. 

Curse que, Planiftufque, catenatique Dolores, 

“ Hinc Metus, inde Lucs ; hinc Sitis, inde Famc$ j 
Jiinc etiam Morbi, varium pecus.” — — 

B b 3 
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Numbers of all difeas’d } all maladies 480 * 
Of ghaftly fpafm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-fick agony, all feverous kinds, 
Convulfions, epilepfies, fierce catarrhs, 

Inteftine ftone and ulcer, colick-pangs, 
Demoniack phren2y, moaping melancholy, 485 
And moon-ftruck madnefs, pining atrophy, 
Marafmus, and wide-wafting peftilence, 

Dropfies, and afthmas, and joint-racking rheums. 
Dire was the toffing, deep the groans ; Defpair 

Ver. 482. /t// fenjercui i/W/,] Febrium 

cohors,’* Horace, Od» L iii. 30. 

Ver. 487. Mara/mustl The word is Greek, and fignifics 
a kind of confumption, accompanied with a fever wafting the 
body by degrees. But this and the two preceding verfes were 
not in the firft edition, but were added by Milton in the fecond, 
to fwell the horrour of the defeription. Dr. Bentley is for 
ftriking them out again j but Pope fays they are three adnrirable 
lines. Newton. 

Ver. 489. Dire nvas the deep the groans : Defpair &c.] 

This is entirely in the pi<Jlurefque manner of Spenfer, and feems 
to allude particularly to that beautiful paffage, where, deferibing 
the way to Pluto* s griejly reign f* he reprefents Pain^ Strife, 
Revenge, &c. as fo many perfons affembled ; and over them fat 
Horrour foaring with grim hue, and beating his iron wings. 
Faer, Qu» ii. vii. 21 to 24. 

By that way’s fide there fat infernal Pain, Seed* 

Thybr. 

I am inclined to think, that Milton might allude to the 
animated Indudion of Sackyille in the Mirrour for MagiJirateSy 
in which the allegorical perfonages, who fit within the porch 
and jaius of Hellf* are drawn with admirable tafte and diftinc- 
nefs ; as Remorfe of Confcience, Dread, Revenge, Mifery, Care, 
Sleep, Old-Age, Malady, Famine, Death, and War. Sackvillc 
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Tended the lick bufieft from couch to couch •, 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 491 
Shook, but delay’d to ftrike, though oft invok’d 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope. 
Sight fo deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey ’d behold ? Adam could not, but wept, 49s 
Though not of woman born ; compallion quell’d 
His bell of man, and gave him up to tears 
A fpace, till firmer thoughts reftrain’d excefs ; 

alfo preceded Spenfer in the ufc of this imagery. I fubjoin part 
of the defeription of Death : 

His dart anon out of the corps he tooke, 

And in his hand (a dreadfull fight to fee) 

** With great triumph eftfoones the fame he Jhooke,** 

But the Vijicn of Pierce Plonvman puts in a prior claim to thil 
fort of poetick imagery and colouring : and, as Mr. Warton 
obferves, Nature, or Kindc, fending forth difeafes from the 
planets at the command of Confcience, and of his attendants 
Age and Death, is conceived with fublimity, and ^t lead re- 
minds us of Milton’s lazar-houfe. See HiJL of Eug, Poetry^ 
vol. i. p. 284, fecond edit. See alfo Mr. Bryant’s Obferv, on 
Rowley* s PoemSi 1781, p. 431. After all, Virgil mud be con- 
fidcred as the father of thefe fiditious beings. See Mn, vi* 
773— -282. 

Ver. 495, • Adam fwepty 

Though not of <woman born ; compaffion quell* d 
His beji of many and ga‘ve him up to tears] This 
thought, as Mr. Whalley obferves, is certainly from Shakfpeare ; 
whofe words Milton has preferved at the clofe of the fentence, 
K, Hen, V. A. iv. S. vi. 

** But I had not fo much of man in me, 

But all my mother came into my eyes. 

And ga've me up to tears,’* Newton, 

B b 4 
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And, fcarce recovering words, his plaint renew’d. 

O miferable mankind, to what fall 500 

Degraded, to what wretched ftate referv’d I 
Better end here unborn. Why is life given 
To be thus wrcfted from us ? rather, why 
Obtruded on us thus ? who, if we knew 
What we receive, would either not accept joy 
Life offer’d, or foon beg to lay it down j 
Glad to be fo difmifs’d in peace. Can thus 
The image of God in Man, created once 
So goodly and eredt, though faulty lince. 

To fuch unlightly fufferings be debas’d ji» 
Under inhuman pains ? Why Ihould not Man, 
Retaining Hill divine limilitude 
In part, from fuch deformities be free. 

And, for his Maker’s image fake, exempt ? 514 

Their Maker’s image, anfwer’d Michael, (hen 
Forfook them, when themfelves they vilified 
To ferve ungovern’d Appetite j and took 

Ver, 502. Better end here unborn* Why is life gi^en &c.] 
It is probable that Milton had the following lines of Sophocles 
in view, to which Mr, Stillingfleet refers, Oedip* Colon* v. 1288, 

Mv Ton awctuTct I'l-r 

xa Aoyojr* rl ^ hft) ^atrn 
oBu >BTtp nxBt, 
rio^v i'ivTipoy, uf rdx*r»t 

Ver, ^ij* To ferue ungovern* d Appetite;] Appetite is here 
a perfon; and took His image nvhom they ferv'dy i. e. ungOvernM 
Appetite's, a hrutijh vice^ that was the principal occafion of 
the fin of Eve, indu£live mainly to the Jin of Eve* Newton. 

A/fetite had been perfonified before, B. ix. 1129. I obferve 
alfo in Carew's Coelum Britannicumi 1634, that 
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iHis image whom they ferv’d, a brutifli vice, 
Indudive mainly to the lin of Eve. 

Therefore fo abject is their punifhment. 
Disfiguring not God’s likenefs, but their own; 
Or if his likenefs, by themfelves defac’d ; 
While they pervert pure Nature’s healthful rules 
To loathfome ficknefs ; worthily, fince they 
God’s image did not reverence in themfelves, 525 
I yield it juft, faid Adam, and fubmit. 

But is there yet no other way, befides 
Thefe painful paftages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural duft? 

There is, faid Michael, if thou well obfervc J30 
The rule of Not too much ; by temperance taught, 
In what thou eat’ft and drink’ft ; feeking from 
thence 

Due nourifliment, not gluttonous delight. 

Till many years over thy head return ; 

So may’ft thou live ; till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap ; or be with eafe 536 

unbodied, in the Appetite 
Erects his throne — ** 

Vcr. 5^4* jtnee they 

God*s image did not reference in themjel<ves,'\ Rom, 
i. 21, 24. When they knew God, they glorified him not aa 
God — wherefore God gave them up to — diflionour their own 
bodies/* Gillies. 

Ver. 535’, So may* ft thou live \ liliy like ripe fruity thou drop 
Into thy mother* 5 lap y'\ So, in the T rage die of 
Tancred and Gifmundy 1592. 

** Now grovun inyeares, and ouer-worne with cares, 

Subied vnto the fodain flroke of death, 
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Gather’d, not harfhly pluck’d j for death mature : 
This is Old Age ; but then, thou muft outlive 
Thy youth, thy ftrength, thy beauty; which will 
change 

To wither’d, weak, and gray ; thy fenfes then, 
Obtufe, all tafte of pleafure muft forego, 541 
To what thou haft; and, for the air of youth. 
Hopeful and cheerful, iij thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry 
To weigh thy fpirits down, and lafl confume 545 

Already falling, like the mellowed fruite^ 

And dropping by degrees into our graued* 

Dryden perhaps had Milton in remembrance, when he wrote 
the following fine lines ; 

<< So would I live, fuch gradual death to find, 

“ Like timely fruit, not fhaken by the wind, 

But rl^xjly dropping from the faplefs bough ; 

“ And, dying, nothing to myfelf would owe,” 

Ver, 537. Gather^ d^ not harjhly plucked ; for death mature 
He fecms to have had in mind this paflage of Cicero De SeneSl^ 
xix. “ Et quafi poraa ex arboribus, cruda fi fint, vi avelluntur ; 
fi matura ct co^la, decidunt : Sic vitam adolcfcentibus vis aufert, 
fenibus maturitas.” Newton, 

Ver. 538. but then, thou muft outlive &c.] There 

is fomething very juft and poetical in this defeription of the 
miferies of old age, fo finely contrafted as they are with the 
oppofite pleafures of youth, It is indeed fhort, but vaftly expref. 
five ; and I think ought to excite the pity, as well as the admi- 
ration, of the reader; fince the poor poet is here, no doubt, 
deferibing what he felt at the time he wrote it, being then in 
the decline of life, and troubled with various infirmities, 

Thyer. 

Ver. 543. - in thy blood voill reign 

A melancholy damp of cold and dry 

To vicigh thy fpiritt dQvjnf\ See Burton's Anat% 
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The balm of life. To whom our anceftor. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much j bent rather, how I may be quit, 
Faireft and eafieft, of this cumbrous charge j 
Which I muft keep till my appointed day 550' 
Of rendering up, and patiently attend 
My diffolution. Michael replied. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou 
liv’d: 

Live well ; how long, or Ihort, permit to Heaven: 
And now prepare thee for another light. 555 
He look’d, and faw a fpacious plain, whereon 


€/ Melancholy^ edit. 1624. p. p. The firft of thefe [caufet 
of melancholy ) which is naturall to all, and which no man living 
can avoide, is Olde Age, which, being cold and dry, and of the 
fame quality as Melancholy is, mull needs caufe it, by diminution, 
of fpiriti and fubllance, and increafing of adull humours.’* 

Ver. yyo. Which I mufl keep till my appointed day 

Of rendering up, &c.] Job, xiv. 14. ** All the 
days of my appointed time will I wait, till my change come.** 

.Gillies. 

Vcr. 551. and patiently attend. 

My diffolution,'\ In the firll edition it was thus j 

Which I muft keep till my appointed day 

Of rendring up. Michael to him replied,** 

But I fuppofe the author thought that ending too abrupt, and 
therefore added thefe words in the fecond edition, and omitted 
to him for the verfe fake, Newton, 

Ver. 553, l^lor love thy life, nor hate Martial, Ub. X. 

Summum nec metuas diem, nec optes,** Newton. 

Ver. 554, , — permit to Heaven :] Per^ 

mitte Divis,** Hor, Od. i. ix, 9, Newton. 
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Were tents of various hue ; by feme, were herds 
Of cattle grazing; others, whence the found 
Of inftruments, that made melodious chime, 5J9 
Was heard, of harp and organ ; and, who mov’d 
Their flops and chords, was feen; his volant 
touch, 

Inftindl through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled and purfued tranfverfe the refonant fugue. 
In other part flood one who, at the forge 
Labouring, two maffy clods of iron and brafs 565 
Had melted, (whether found where cafual fire 
Had wafled woods on mountain or in vale, 
Down to the veins of earth ; thence gliding hot 

Ver, 557. IVere tents of ^various hue \ &c.] See Gen, iv. 
20, 21, 22. Newton. 

Ver. 561. — i — ^ — his <volant touchy &c.j So 

Drydcn, in Alexander's Feaft ; 

Timotheus, plac’d on high 
‘‘ Amid the tuneful quire, 

With flying fingers touch'd the lyre.” 

Ver. 563. — > — the refonant fugue A\ A fugue is, 

in mufick, the correfpondency of parts, anfwering one another 
in the fame notes, either above or below ; therefore exadly and 
graphically ftyled refonant^ as founding the fame notes over 
again. Hume. 

Milton is the more particular in this defeription, as he was 
himfelf a lover of mqfick, and a performer upon the organ. 

Newton# 

So, in his TraBate of Education: The flcilful'organift plies 

Jiis grave and fancied defiant in lofty fugues d* 

Yer. 563, t^o maffy clods of iron and brafs 

Had melted^ (ojohether found <where cafual fire 
Had <wafied ^woods on mountain or in ojale^ 

Donxn to the njeins of earth ] From Lu^ 

cretins, V, i24p. 
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To fome cave’s mouth ; or whether wafti’d by 
ftream 569 

From underground;) the liquid ore he drain’d 
Into fit moulds prepar’d ; from which he form’d 
Firft his own tools ; then, what might elfe be 
wrought 

Fulil or graven in metal. After thefe, 

Quod fupereft, a:s atque aurum, ferrumque repertum eft, 
Et fimul argent! pondus, plumbiquc poteftas ; 

Ignis ubi ingentes filvas ardore cremarat 
Montibus in magnis.** 

But thefe verfes want emendation. Flumhi potejias is nonfenfe. 
The ftop (liould be placed thus : 

Et fimul argenti pondus, pliimbique, poteftas 
Ignis ubi ingentes See.** 

Argenti pondus plumh/^ue, as in Virgil, argenti pondus et auri, 
Potejias ignis exprefles the confuming power of fire. We have 
potentia folis in Virgil, and potejiates herbarum, JoRTiN. 

Ver. ^73. After thefe J\ As being the de- 

feendants of the younger brother, but on the hither fde, Cain 
having been banifhed into a more diftant country, a different 
fort, the pofterity of Seth wholly different from that of Cain, 
from the high neighbouring hillsj nvhich m)as their featy having 
their habitation in the mountains near Paradife, d'ji.vn to the 
plain defended^ where the Cainites dwelt ; by their guje juji men 
they feem'dy and all their fudy bent to woorjhip God aright \ the 
Scripture itfelf fpcaks of them as the worftiippers of the true 
God, and knovo h;s <vjnks not hid ; and jofephus, and other 
writers, inform us, that they were addi(Jted to the ftudy of 
natural philofophy, and efpecially of aftronomy ; nor thfe things 
lajt (in the firft edition it is lofy but afterwards corredfed among 
the Errata,) ajohtch might prejernjey nor was it their laft care and 
ftudy to know thofe things which might prefer vc freedom and 
peace to men. Though this account of the Sethites be, in the 
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But on the hither fide, a different fort 
From the high neighbouring hills, which was 
their feat, 575 

Down to the plain defcended ; by their guife 
Juft men they feem’d, and all their ftudy bent 
To worfhip God aright, and know his w’orks 
Not hid ; nor thofe things laft, which might 
preferve 579 

Freedom and peace to Men : they on the plain 
Long had not walk’d, when from the tents, 
behold I 

A bevy of fair women, richly gay 

In gems and wanton drefs ; to the harp they fung 

Soft amorous ditties, and in dance came on: 

general, agreeable to Scripture ; yet the particulars of their 
living in the mountains near Paradife, and of their defcending 
thence into the plain, and their corrupting themfelves in that 
manner with the daughters of Cain, Milton fcems to have taken, 
from the Oriental writers, and particularly from the Annah of 
Eutychius. Newton. 

Ver. 582. A bevy of fair wi}omenf\ This had been an old 
phrafe to lignify a company of women.** 

Thus, in Skelton’s Cro<wne of Lanjorelly edit, 1736, p. 34. 

the noble Countes of Surrey in a chaire 

Sate honorably, to whom dyd repay re 
** Of ladyes a hevy ^** — 

And many inftances might be added to thofe of Spenfer and 
Shakfpeare, cited by dodor Newton, from Chaucer, Fletcher, 
and Drayton. Hume derives the word from the Italian ben;ay a 
covey of partridges. Pope alfo employs the exprelTion, a 
hemy of bright damfcls.** And Milton, in his Apolo^ for 
^me^jmnuut, has “ a bevie of nimble Dryads,** 
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The men, though grave, cy’d them; and let their 
eyes 585 

Rove without rein ; till, in the amorous net 
Fall caught, they lik’d; and each his liking chofej 
And now of love they treat, till the evening-ftar. 
Love’s harbinger, appear’d ; then, all in heat 
They light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke 590 
Hymen, then firfl: to marriage rites invok’d ; 
With feaft and mufick all the tents refound. 

Ver. 586, ///A amorous net 

Fnji caughty'\ Ariofto, OrL Fur, c. i. ft. 12* 
Riconobbe, quantunque di lontano, 

L’ angelico fembiante, e quel bcl volto, 

Ch’ all* amorofa rete il tcnca involto.** BoWLE. 

Ver. 587. Faft caught, '\ So it is in Milton’s own editions. 
In Tonfon’s early editions it is Firfi caught,” which both 
Tickell and Fenton have followed. 

Ver. 588, — e<vcmng^ftary 

Lo<vFs harbinger, '\ So, in Donne’s Foems, 1655. 
p, 137. The amorous evening-ftarre.” 

Ver. 590. and bid invoke 

Hymen, then firfl to marriage rites invok'd : 

With fieafl and mufick all the tents refound,'] Thii 
feftive feene is enriched with a variety of claflical allulion. Thu< 
Apollonius, Argon, iv. 1196. 

to-acraf, ore f^k^acciylo yscfAOio, 

V^iva,\0V avrjTrVQV' x, T. A. 

But more particularly Hefiod, to which Mr, Stillingflect alfo 
refers, Scut, Here, v. 272. 

■ — - Tol 3 ^* avJpi? (V dyP^cclat; ti '*’* 

T£p4/t» /’*'**' 

‘'Hyo»T dy^ft yvyaiy.ee, viAivMoi o^wpii. 

T^^l y «V’ ai^o{*fKey 
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Such happy interview, and fair event 
Of love and youth not loft, fongs, garlands, 
flowers, 

And charming fymphonies, attach’d the heart 595 
Of Adam, fOon inclin’d to admit delight, 

The bent of nature j which he thus exprefs’d. 

True opener of mine eyes, prime Angel bleft ; 
Much better feems this vifion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thofe two paft; 
Thofe were of hate and death, or pain much 
worfc; 601 

Here Nature feems fulfill’d in all her ends. 

To whom thus Michael. Judge not what is 
beft 

By pleafure, though to nature feeming meet ; 
Created, as thou art, to nobler end 605 

Holy and pure, conformity divine. 

Thofe tents thou faw’ft fo pleafant, were the tents 
Of wickcdnefs, wherein ftiall dwell his race 
Who flew his brother j ftudious they appear 
Of arts that polifli life, inventers rare ; 610 

Unmindful of their Maker, though his Spirit 

XepcTiii iKi T«* 

npo<rS* EKtor’ roiffik Tuatl^onet fTrono, x. t. 

See alfo the note on v, 660. 

Ver. 607. the tents 

Of fwickedne/s,^ P/alm Ixxxiv. 10. The tents 
of wickednefs." 

Ver. 61 1, though his Spirit 

Taught themyl Heylin's excellent note, 

B. i, 17. And compare alfo the laft verfe of the chapter therein 
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Taught them ; but they his gifts acknowledg’d 
none. 

Yet they a beauteous offspring (hall beget j 
For that fair female troop thou faw’ft, that feem'd 
Of Goddeffes, fo blithe, fo fmooth, fo gay, 615 
Yet empty of all good wherein confifts 
Woman’s domeftick honour and chief praife ; 
Bred only and completed to the tafte 
Of luftful appetence, to ling, to dance, 619 
To drefs, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. 

quoted : hath he filled with wifilom of heart to work 

all manner of work of the engraver, &c/* 

Ver. 614. Far that fair female troop thou fanuff^ The 
conftruflion is not, as fome may apprehend, For that fair 
female troop ^hich thou faw'ft but, Thou faw 4 l that fair 
female troop, that feem’d &c Which is a fufficient proof of 
the pofterity of Cain begetting a beauteous offspring, Newton. 

Ver. 620. — ■ and troll the tongue The verb troll is 

often applied to a catchy in mufick. And to troll a catchy Mr. 
Steevens imagines, is to difmifs it trippingly from the tongue. 
See his note on the Tempejly A. iii. S. ii. 

See alfo Gay ton’s Hotes on Don Qjdxotey 1654, p. 24. 

Greek is pronounced wrong, 

Unleife you trole it o’er the tongue,** 

But Milton, I think, ufes the phrafe in a fatirical fenfe, 
applicable either to the voluble or aflFefled tongues of thefe fair 
atheifts ; as if he had faid to them, in the words of Hamlet, 

You jig, you amble, and you lifpy and nick. name God*s crea» 
turesy and make your <wantonnefs your ignorance !** 

Ibid, and roll the eye, 'I So Ifaiah 

reprefents the daughters of Zion with wanton eyes,” which 
is interpreted in the margin deceiving with their eyes,” 
(hap, iii. 16. 

VOL. III. C C 
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To thefe that fober race of men, whofc lives 
Religious titled them the Tons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the fmiles 
Of thefe fair atheifts ; and now fwim in joy, 625 
Erelong to fwim at large ; and laugh, for which 
The world erelong a world of tears muft weep. 


Ver. 621. Ta thefe that foher race of men^ &c.] As we read 
in Gen. vi. 2. The fons of God faw the daughters of men 
that they were fair ; and they took them wives of all which 
they chofe.*' It is now generally agreed, that this paffage is to 
be underftood of the fons of Seth, the woriliij'tpers of the true 
God, making matches with the idolatrous daughters of wicked 
Cain ; and Milton puts this conftrudion upon it here, though 
elfewhere he feems to give into the old exploded conceit of the 
angels becoming enamoured of the daughters of men. See 
B. iii, 463, and the note there ; and likewife B. v. 447, and 
Tar, Reg, B. ii, 178, &c. Newton, 

Ver. 625. arid 7 !onv fwim in joy,] So, in 

B. ix, 1009. They fwim in 7mrthd* This was a frequent 
phrafe in our old poetry. Thus Gafeoigne has f<voimmes in 
blijfef* Poems, 1587, p. 14, AndSpenfer, fwim in pleafuref* 
Faer. Qu. ii. iii. 39, So, in P. Fletcher's Rurp, IJIandy c. xii. 
ft. 76. ‘‘ Shimming in waves of joyesd* And, in Cralhaw’s 
Delights of the Mufes, p. 1 1. He lliall fnvim in riper joyes,” 

Ver. 627. The world erelong a world of tears mnft nxieepf^ 
Dr. Bentley obferves, that the ^world and nAiorld is a jingle ; and 
that a nxsorld of tears is a low expreflion. He would therefore 
read a flood of tears:” as Milton fpeaks in v, 757. But if 
this verfe be blamcable on this account, yet our poet has ufed 
the fame way of fpeaking in B. ix. 1 1. 

That brought into this vjorld a <worId woe.” 

I think that the foregoing part of this fentence (hould be 
pointed thus ; 
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To whom thus Adam, of fliort joy bereft, 

O pity and fliame, that they, who to live well 
Enter’d fo fair, fhould turn afide to tread 63a 
Paths indired:, or in the mid way faint ! 

But ftill I fee the tenour of Man’s woe 
Holds on the fame, from Woman to begin. 

From Man’s effeminate flacknefs it begins, 
Said the Angel, who fliould better hold his place 
By wifdom, and fuperiour gifts receiv’d. 636 
But now prepare thee for another feene. 

He look’d, and faw wide territory fpread ' 
Before him, towns, and rural works betw^een ; 
Cities of men with lofty gates and towers, 640 
Concourfe in arms, fierce faces threatening war, 
Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprife ; 

and now fwim in joy. 

Erelong to fwim at large ; and laugh, for which 
The world erelong a world of tears mull weep." 

For fwimming in joy, and /nvimming at large^ are oppofed to each 
other ; as are likewife laughingy and a^Jcepillg a n^orld of tears^ 

Pearce. 

As the fenfc is fo much improved by this pointing, wc cannot 
but prefer it to Milton's own ; which was thus ; 

(< and now fwim in joy 

(Erelong to fwim at large) and laugh ; for which 
The world erelong a world of tears mull weep." 

Newton, 

Ver. 642. hold emprife Enterprifcy 

in Comusy 6io. 

I love thy courage yet, and hold emprifed* 

So Spenfer, Faer, Qjt, ii. iii. 35 . 

Is far renownd throbgh many a hold emprife,'^ 

Q Q. % 
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Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming 
fteed, 

Single or in array of battle rang’d 644. 

Both horfe and foot, nor idly muttering ttood ; 
One way a band felc<tt from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair kine. 

From a fat meadow ground j or fleecy flock, 
Ewes and their bleating lambs over the plain, 
Their booty ; fcarce w'ith life the fliepherds fly. 
But call in aid, which makes a bloody fray j 651 
With cruel tournament the fquadrons join j 
Where cattle pattur’d late, now fcatter’d lies 
With carcaifes and arms the enfanguin’d field, 
Deferted : Others to a city ttrong 65; 

Lay fiege, encamp’d; by battery, fcale, and mine, 
Aflaulting j others from the wall defend 
With dart and javelin, ttones, and fulphiirous fire; 
On each hand flaughter, and gigantick deeds. 


The phrafe occurs repeatedly in Spenfer. But perhaps Arlofto 
is the original ; Orl, Fur, c. i. ft. i. 

“ Le cortelie, 1 * audaci imprefe, io canto,** 

Pope probably adopted it from Milton, Odyff, xxi. 308. 

Yet mix’d with terrour at the hold emprifed* 

Ver. 645. nor idly niufiering flood ;] One cannot 

perceive the pertinence of this, without fuppofing that it hinted 
at the circumftances of the land-army at this time. 

Warburton. 

Ver. 651. fwhich makes a bloody fray \] So it 

Was altered for the better in the fecond edition : It was tacks 
a bloody fray” in the firft edition ; which is not fo plain and in- 
telligible, Nswton, 
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In other part the fcepter’d heralds call 660 

Ver. 660* In other fart the fee f ter* d heralds call &c.] It 
may be noted here once for all, that, in this vifionary part, 
Milton has frequently had his eye upon his matter Homer ; and 
fevcral of the images, which are reprefented to Adam, are copies 
of the deferiptions on the ttiicld of Achilles, Iliad xviii. 

His eyes he open’d, and beheld a field. 

Part arable and tilth, whereon were (heaves 
New reap’d, the other part flicep- walks and folds.*' 

Is not this Homer’s defeription a little contrafted ? ver. 550 &c. 
'Ei/ y m u Ttfxtv^ |3a0yXi)/o»* £v6a y 
’’HfjLcjv, o|gU? SftTrdpai h xtfcrln B^oPTSf* 

ApcclfAecloi y fjier^ ol^ov m7r%p 

*^AXXa y dfAaXKo^ilrtpe; h EAXiJ'avoicri ^sop1o» 

And ver. 587, &c. 

^ Po//>cp koines urepxXt/io? 

*Ev JtaXj) fjttfxp otup dpfsppdup, 

SraS/Atts T«, xX»aia? t«, xdly}pt(pi»f »^i 

Is not the vifion of marriages, 

“ They light the nuptial torch, &cd* 
a moft beautiful and exad copy of Homer ? ver. 491, &c. 

’Ev tv fjup pot ydfAot r taetp tlT^otvlpcn ti* 

^Jvfjttpag y U Sx^d/AOfp, ^etl^u,p i/yro?i(zfj(,7ro(/,r}pctcop, 

*HfipBov «»« dfv* 'croXu? y vfABPCtt^ opupn* 

Kypoi y opyjyf^psi gS'.viog, tp ^ dpot TolffkP 
AyXo», ^op/xiyfi? te ^or)p b^op’ 

And in like manner the driving away of the fliecp and oxen from 
forage, and the battle which thereupon enfues may be compared 
with the following palTage in Homer : ver, 527 See, 

*0» fiP T« 'Orpoi^uHt^ iTTf^'pctpiop, uxat ^ eVeiIi* 

Tdf/kpQpf ^owp dft?iOti xxl vsueot KOthd. 

*ApUppuP olup* xlt^pop S' m fit^o^olvpotg, 

*0* y 5> e7rv9ovlo 'icoXvg xeXaS'oF •mapd ^aalpf 
*Ipawv <mpo7rupot9s xotQvptfpat, avlix tp' 'Ittttup 
utpaim^iop iJt{lBxia 9 oP’ cu'^'oi, S* ikoPo, 

'$,Ti^ffd(A.svQi y f*.»x^p <es^ufioTo •aap o;^0a?, 

c c 3 
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To council, in the city-gates j anon 
Gray-headed men and grave, with warriours 
mix’d, 

Affemble, and harangues are heard } but foon. 

In fadious oppofition ; till at laft. 

Of middle age one rifing, eminent, 665 

The reprefentation of the city bcfieged here in Milton, the 
reader will find to be a very great improvement upon that in 
Homer, ver. 509 &c, 

Ti]v y irspyjv rpetlo) slalo Xawy 

Ttv^E(rt 

As the council in the one. 

In other part the feepter’d heralds call 
To council, in the city-gates ; anon 
Gray-headed men and grave, with warriours mix’d, 
Affemble, and harangues are heard, &c.” 
feems to be of much more importance than in the other, v. 505, 

y upot, >iCcov Efr)\vov ot Si yepoylgg 
Etar’ IttI ^SfoTcri MOotg, tepu m 
ExWlfa uripvyiuv ly ^iper i^oy tiepo^upuy^ 

ToTcrtv £9r6ir* ri'icrcroyf »{Xoi^r,Sig S’ sStxcc^oy* 

The defeription of the lliicld of Achilles is certainly one of 
the fineft pieces of poetry in the whole Iliad ; and Milton has 
plainly (hown his admiration and affedion for it, by borrowing 
fo many fcencs and images from it ; but I think we may fay 
that they do not, like other copies, fall Ihort of the originals, 
but generally exceed them ; and receive this additional beauty, 
that they are moft of them made reprefentations of real hifiories, 
and matters of faiSI, Newton. 

Ver. 661. To council, in the city, gates ;] For there affemblics 
were anciently held, and the judges ufed to fit, Gen, xxxiv. 20, 
Deut. xvi. 18, xxi. 19, Zech, viii, 16. Newton, 

Ver. 665. Of middle age one rifing, '\ Enoch faid to be of 
middle age, becaufe he was tranflaled when he was but 565 years 
oldj a middle age tjien. Gen^ v, 23, Richardson. 
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In wife deport, fpake much of right and wrong, 
Of juftice, of religion, truth, and peace, 

And judgement from above: him old and young 
Exploded, and had feis’d with violent hands ; 
Had not a cloud defccnding fnatch’d him thence 
Unfeen amid the throng : fo violence 671 

Proceeded, and oppreffion, and fword-law. 
Through all the plain, and refuge none was 
found. 

Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 674 
Lamenting turn’d full fad; O! what are thefe. 
Death’s minifters, not men? who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
Ten thoufandfold the fin of him who flew 
His brother : for of whom fuch maflacre 679 
Make they, but of their brethren; men of men? 
But who was that juft man, whom had not 
Heaven 


'Ver. 668. And judgement from aboooe :'\ It appears from 
Holy Writ, that he was not only a good man, and walled with 
God, Gen. V, 24; but that he remonftrated llkcwife againft the 
wickednefs of mankind, and denounced the heavy judgement of 
God upon them, Jude 14: “ Behold the Lord cometh with ten 

thoufands of his Saints to execute judgment upon all, &C.” which 

the poet alludes to more plainly jifterwards, ver. 704. 

“ that God would come 

“ To judge them with his Saints.” Newtok. 

Ver. 672. — ""o' fword-law,] Violent men and 

tpprejpmrs are denominated, by a word of fimilar import in 
Hefiod (as Mr. Stillinglleet alfo notes), XofoJiaai, Op. and Dies, 
V, 187. 

C c 4 
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Refcued, had in his righteoufnefs been loft ? 

To whom thus Michael , Thefe are the produdl 
Of thofe ill-mated marriages thou favv’ft ; 

Where good with bad were match’d, who of 
themfelves 685 

Abhor to join j and, by imprudence mix’d. 
Produce prodigious births of body or mind. 

Such were thefe giants, men of high renown ; 
For in thofe days might only Ihall be admir’d, 
And valour and heroick virtue call’d ; 69° 

To overcome in battle, and fubdue 
Nations, and bring home fpoils with infinite 
Man-flaughter, ftiall be held the higheft pitch 
Of human glory ; and for glory done 
Of triumph, to be ftyl’d great qonquerours, 695 

Ver. 688. Such ^were thefe giantSy 5^0.] Getiy vi. 4, There 
were giants in the earth in thofe days ; &c.** Some commen- 
tators underftand by the word, which we tranflate giant Sy men 
of large bulk and ftature ; others conceive them to be no more 
than robbers and tyrants : Milton includes both interpretations, 
and leaves the choice' tp the rcfider j prodigious births of body 
or mind d* Newton, 

Ver. 691. To on^ercome in battle y &c.] This charadler is drawn 
more mafterly in Par, Reg, B, iii. 71. 

They erCj^ who count it glorious, WARByRTON, 

Ver. 694. — and for glory done 

Of triumph y to be ftyVd great conqueroursy^ Milton 
had faid before, that ‘‘ It lhall be held the higheft pitch of glory, 
to fubdue nations and bring home their fpoils And here he 
adds (for this I take to be his fenfe) that It fliall be held the 
higheft pitch of triumph for that glory obtain*dy to be ftylcd 
great epnquerours,” Sp that, though I apjjroYe of Dr. Bentley's 
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Patrons of mankind, Gods, and fons of Gods ; 
Deftroyers rightlier call’d, and plagues of men. 
Thus fame ftiall be achiev’d, renown on earth ; 
And what moft merits fame, in filence hid. 

But he, the feventh from thee, whom thou he- 
heldft 7<^» 

The only righteous in a world perverfe. 

And therefore hated, therefore fo befet 
With foes, for daring fingle to be juft. 

And utter odious truth, that God would come 
To judge them with his Saints ; him the Moft 
High 7°5 

Rapt in a balmy cloud with winged ftecds 

changing into I cannot agree to his altering 

of triumph'* to or triumph." Pearce. 

This is one of the moft difficult paflages. I am not fatisfied 
with the conjectures of either of thefe learned men, and fee no 
other way of underftanding it but this. To overcome, to 
fubdue, to fpoil, ftiall be held the higheft pitch of glory, and 
Jhall he done for glory of triumph," Jhall he achienjed for that end 
and purpoje^ to be ftylcd great conquerours, &c." Newton. 

Mr. Stillingfleet obferves, that the conUruClion is, To over- 
come in battle &c. (hall be held the higheft pitch of £/orj, that 
is, of gloriout deeds^ and of triumph for that glory Honey that is, 
iho/e glorious deeds done as we fay. He has done great honour 
to fuch an one, that is a deed honourahle to him. This renders 
Dr. Bentley's conjeClure of *won inftead of done^ and Dr, New- 
ton's fupply of the elliplis Jhall hey alike unneceflary, 

Ver. 700. hey the feventh from theej] Enoch alfo 

the feventh from Adam," Jude 14. Newton. 

Ver, yoi. The only righteous &c.] See Qen% v. 24* andZ/e^* 
xi. 5. 

Ver. 706. Rapt in a halmy cloud msith ^vjinged Jleeds] So, in, 
B. iii. 522. Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery fteeds." Com* 
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Did, as thou faw’ft, receive, to walk with God 
High in falvation and the climes of blifs. 
Exempt from death ; to fhow thee what reward 
Awaits the good ; the reft what puniftiment ; 710 
Which how diredl thine eyes and foon behold. 
He look’d, and faw the face of things quite 
chang’d ; 

The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar ; 

All now was turn’d to jollity and game. 

To luxury and riot, feaft and dance; 715 

Marrying or proftituting, as befel. 

Rape or adultery, where palling fair 
Allur’d them j thence from cups to civil broils. 
At length a reverend lire among them came. 

And of their doings great dillike declar’d 720 
And teftified againft their ways ; he oft 
Frequented their alTemblics, wherefo met. 
Triumphs or feftivals ; and to them prc^ich’d 
Converlion and repentance, as to fouls 
In prifon, under judgements imminent ; 725 

pare the defcription of Elijah taken up in a whirlwind of fire, 
and in a chariot of fiery horfesy” Eccus, xlviii. 9* 

Ver, y 1 1. Which no^ dire St thine eyes and foon hehold,'\ The 
fyntax is remarkable : Which governed not by the verb next foU 
lowing, but by the laft in the fentence, Newton, 

Ver. 723. Triumphs'] See Mr. Warton’s npt^ on Samfon^ 
13 * 3 ; 

Ibid. preached 

Converfion and repentance y as to fouls 
In prijofty] This account of Noah’s preaching is founded 
chiefly upon St. Peter, I Fet, iii, 19, 20; As what follows of 
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But all in vain : which when he faw, he ceas’d 
Contending, and remov’d his tents far off ; 
Then, from the mountain hewing timber tall. 
Began to build a veflel of huge bulk ; 

Meafur’d by cubit, length, and breadth, and 
highth; 73 ° 

Smear’d round with pitch ; and in the fide a door 
Contriv’d ; and of provifions laid in large. 

For man and beafl; : when lo, a wonder firangc ! 
Of every beaft, and bird, and infed fmall, 
Camefevens, and pairs; and enter’d in as taught 
Their order : lafi: the fire and his three fons, 736 
With their four wives ; and God made fall the 
door. 

Mean while the fouth-wind rofe, and, with black 
wings 

his dcfifting, when he found his preaching ineffeftual, and of rc* 
moving into another country, is taken from Jofephui, Jud^ 

lib. i. c. 3. Newton. 

Ver, 730. Meafur'd hy cubit ^ length, and breadth, and highth ; 

Smear* d tQund njoith ^itch \ &c.] See Gen, vi. 14, 
15, 16. Newton, 

Ver. 732. and of prorvijions laid in large,] He 

ufes the adjeaive adverbially here and elfewhere, as is common 
in Latin. il//7j‘«^/«queflucnteni Nilum,'* Virg. iii. 28# 

Richardson. 

Ver. 735* Came fevens, and pairs j] Seojens of clean crea- 
tures, and pairs of unclean. For this, and other particulars here 
mentioned, fee Gen, vii. Newton. 

Ver. 738. Mean nvhile the foTith-nvind rofe, and, n^iith black swings 
Wide honjering, all tie clouds together dreme 
From under Heaven ] &c,] Addifon and Dr, New- 
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Wide-hovering, all the clouds together drove 
From under Heaven; the hills to their fupply 740 
Vapour, and exhalation duik and moift, 

Sent up amain ; and now the, thicken’d Iky 
Like a dark cieling flood ; down rufti’d the rain 
Impetuous ; and continued, till the earth 
No more was feen : the floating veflel fwum 745 
Uplifted, and fecure with beaked prow 
Rode tilting o’er the waves ; all dwellings elfe 
Flood overwhelm’d, and them with all their pomp 


ton have noticed the fuperiority of the Englilh poet to Ovid, in 
the defcription of the Deluge. Homer, who is fuppofed by Eu. 
ftatius to have alluded to the Mofaick account of the Flood in 
the following fine verfes, appears to have efcaped their obfer- 
Vation, Iliad xvi. 384. 

VTFQ oraaa M\ctm 

*^H/*«r* QTTU^ivuy oVi ^ei» 

Ziw?, oTi ^ p* Kortcraujxtm 

0? Hyopj} (rxoX(«f xpUua-i 

*Ex Si Sixijit oTTtp ovk aX/yom?* 

Tup S'! re <ora»T«< fjth woT»fxoi peovTs;, 

no^Xa? xXjTv? ror dvolfA^facrt ^aepotSpdi, 

’E$ S* «X» mop^vpinP (Aeyolhci reveix^^P feno’ote 
*£{ opiup ITT* xa§* ^8 Ti epy dp^pwicup, 

Ver, 743. Like a dark cieling] Cieling may be thought too 
mean a word in poetry ; but Milton had a view to its derivation 
from coelum (Latin) cielo (Italian) heaven, Richardson, 

Cieling had be?n ufed before in Englifh poetry. Thus G. 
Fletcher, in his Chr\jlUTrmmphy calls the Iky the cieling gdi-y, 
ftarred aloft,** ft. 26. And Drummond begins The Shc^do^w of 
the Judgement thus ; ♦ 

Above thofe boundlefs bounds, where ftars do move, 

Jhe cieling of the cryftal round above,’* 
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Deep under water roll’d ; fea cover’d fea, 

Sea without (hore ; and in their palaces, 750 
Where luxury late reign’d, fea-monfters whelp’d 
And ftabled ; of mankind, fo numerous late. 

All left, in one fmall bottom fwum imbark’d. 
How didft thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy offspring, end fo fad, 75 j 

Depopulation ! Thee another flood. 

Of tears and forrow a flood, thee alfo drown’d. 
And funk thee as thy fons ; till, gently rear’d 
By the Angel, on thy feet thou flood ’ft at laft. 
Though comfortlefs ; as when a father mourns 760 
His children, all in view deftroy’d at once ; 

And fcarce to the Angel utter’dft thus thy plaint. 

O vifions ill forefeen ! Better had I 
Liv’d ignorant of future ! fo had borne 
My part of evil only, each day’s lot 76; 

Ver. 75^' in their palaces^ 

Where luxury late reign* dy fea-motifters fwhelp*d 
And Jlahled Lycophron, Cajfand, 82. edlt^ 

Potter. 

^rylv 3's, Kul 3]pvx«p9ra, yXvxuv ^orpvy 
<1) / T^en Tf, xa) aH r im upAvut 

^tpQovTo (puKott AeKTpa ^ot/pitrat ^porav. 

Ver. 752 » mankind y fo 7mmerous latey 

All lefty in one fmall botto?n fwum embark* d.^ ScC 

Vida's Chriftiad, lib; i. 

Omnibus hie pauci, extintfiis mortalibus, ibant 
Inclufi ligno fummas impune per undas." Thyer. 

Ver. 765. ^nch dny*i lot 

Enough to bear Matth, vi. 34, Sufiidcnt 
unto the da/ is the evil thereof.” Newton* 
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Enough to bear ; thofe now, that were difpens’d 
The burden of many ages, on me light 
At once, by my foreknowledge gaining birth 
Abortive, to torment me ere their being. 

With thought that they muft be. Let no man feck 
Henceforth to be foretold, what lhall befall 77 1 
Him or his children ; evil he may be fure. 
Which neither his foreknowing can prevent ; 
Apd he the future evil lhall no lefs 
In apprehenfion than in fubftance feel, 775 
Grievous to bear : but that care now is part, 

Vcr. 766. — difpens’d 

The burden of many (igeif\ Diftributcd, dealt out 
in parcels, to be a fufficient burden, the load of many ages* 
Dijpenfare from penfo to weigh ; thence comes the word penjum, 
the quantity of wool that was weighed out to the maids to fpin ; 
thence it means a talk in general ; and, to di/peff/e^ is to diftri- 
bute thefe talks to every one. The word is ufed with great pro- 
priety, and in the true antique feiife. See alfo B. iii. 579. 

Richardson. 

Ver. 770. Let no man feel &c.] This monition was not im- 
pertinent at a time, when the folly of calling nativities was Hill 
in ufc. Wareurton. 

Ver. 773. Which his foreknQ'whtg can prenjenty'] Dr. 

Bentley fays that nothing follows as fcquel to neithevy and fup- 
pofes he gave it, 

Which ne^er his foreknowing can prevent. 

But neither is not always followed by //or, but fometimes by and ; 
and I wonder the dodor Ihould objeft to this manner of fpeaking, 
when it is fo frequent and fo elegant in Latin. Vide quid 
agas, ne neque illi profis, et tu pereas.” Terence Eun. Homo 
nequr meo judicio ftultus, et fuo valde fapiens.” Cicero de Oratore^ 

Newton. 
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Shall, with their freedom loft, all virtue lofe 
And fear of God j from whom their piety feign’d 
In fharp conteft of battle found no aid 800 
Againft invaders ; therefore, cool’d in zeal. 
Thenceforth (hall pradlife how to live fecure. 
Worldly or diflblute, on what their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy ; for the earth fliall bear 
More than enough, that tempefance^maybe tried : 
So all ftiall turn degenerate, all deprav’d ; 806 

Juftice and temperance, truth and faith, forgot ; 
One man except, the only fon of light 
In a dark age, againft example good, 

Againft allurement, cuftom, and a world 810 
Offended : fcarlefs of reproach and fcorn. 

Or violence, he of their wicked ways 
Shall them admonifti ; and before them fet 
The paths of righteoufnefs, how much more fafe, 
And full of peace ; denouncing wrath to come 81 j 
On their impenitence ; and ftiall return 
Of them derided, but of God obferv’d 


Vcr. 798. Shall, with their freedomlojl, all wrtuelofe\ Milton 
every where fliows his love of liberty ; and here he obferves very 
rightly, that the lofs of liberty is foon followed by the lofs of 
all virtue and religion. There are fuch fentiments in feveral 
parts of his Frofe^Works, as well as in Ariftotle and other matters 
of Politicks. Newton, 

Vcr. 816. — and Jhall return 

Of them derided, &c.] Alluding perhaps to WiJdojn, 
V. 3. This was he whom we had fometimes in derj/ion, and a 
proverb of reproach. We fools accounted his life madnefs, and 
his end to be without honour. How is he numbered among the 
children of God, and his lot is among the faints!’* Seealfo 
chap. iv. 17. 
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The one juft man alive; by his command 
Shall build a wonderous ark, as thou beheldft. 
To fave himfelf, and houfliold, fromamidft Std 
A world devote to univerfal wrack. 

No fooner he, with them of man and beaft 
Seledt for life, (hall in the ark be lodg’d. 

And ftielter’d round ; but all the catarads 
Of Heaven fet open on the Earth (hall pour 825 
Rain, day and night; all fountains of the deep. 
Broke up, (hall heave the ocean to ufurp 
Beyond all bounds ; till inundation rife 
Above the higheft hills : Then (hall this mount 
Of Paradife by might of waves be mov’d 830 

Ver. 824. all the catarafts 

Of Heaven fet open on the earth fiall pour 
Rain day and night ; all fountains of the deep 
Broke up y'\ Gen, vxi, ii. The fame day were 
all the fountains of the great deep broken np, and the voindovjs 
of Heaven were opened, ’ * The voindo<ws of Heaven are tranflated 
the cataraBs in the Syriack and Arabick verfions, and in the 
Septuagint and Vulgar Latin, which Milton here follows; and 
what they are, thofe will bell underlland who have feen the 
fallings of waters, called fpoutsy in hot countries, when the clouds 
do not break into drops, but fall with terrible violence in a tor- 
rent ; and the great deep is the vail abyfs of waters contained 
within the bowels of the earth, and in the fca, Newton. 

So Diodati, Salmo 78. 

De 1’ alto cicl Ic cateratte aperte.’* Bdwle. 

Ver, 829, — then Jhall this mount 

Of Paradife &c.] It is the opnion of many 
learned men, that Paradife was dellroyed by the Deluge ; and 
Milton deferibes it in a very poetical manner. Pujh*d by the 
horned fioody fo that it was before the flood became univerfal, and 
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Out of his place, pufh’d by the horned flood, 
With all his verdure fpoil’d, and trees adrift, 
Down the great river to the opening gulf, 

while it poured along like a vaft river ; for rivers, when they 
meet with any thing to obftru 61 their paflage, divide tliemfelves 
and become horned^ as it were ; and hence the ancients have com- 
pared them to hulli* Thus Horace, Od. IV. xiv. 25. 

“ Sic iauriformh volvitur Aufidus," 

And Virgil, Georg, iv. 371. 

Et gemina auratus taurino cornua vultu 
Eridanus.*' 

Again, viii. 77. 

Corniger Hefperidum lluvius regnator aquarum.*' 

Newton. 

See however Baxter’s and Gefner’s notes on the paflage quoted 
from Horace. Mr. Bowie alfo cites the following beautiful paf- 
fage from Taflb, Gier. Lib. c. ix. ft. 46. 

Sovra i rotti confini alza la fronte 
Di taurO) e vincitor d’ intorno inonda ; 

** E con piu coma Adria refpinge, &c.” 

And from Ariofto, Orl. Fur. c. xliii. ft. 53. 

Ove le coma il Po iracondo abbaffa.” 

I will add an inftance from our own poetry. Thus, in Browne’s 
‘Brit, Faftorahy 1616. B. ii. S. v. 

And now the horned flood bore to our ile 
His head more high, tSj:c.” 

Ver. 833. Doavn the great river to the opening gulf Down 
the river Tigris or Euphrates to the Pcrfian gulf ; They were 
both rivers of Eden; and Euphrates particularly is called in 
the great river y the river EuphrateSy Gen. xv. 18. It 
is very probable that Milton took the firft thought of puftiing 
Ipiradife by force of floods into the fea from Homer, who 
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And there take root an ifland fait and bare, 

The haunt of fcals,and ores, and fea-mevvs* clang : 
To teach thee that God attributes to place 836 
No fandity, if none be thither brought 

deferibes •the deftruftion of the Grecian wall by an inundation 
very much in the fame poetical mdimer, Iliad » xli. 24. 

T«v CTJtiflwv oiJ.o(rt slfam *A'no?<hb;», 

^Evvr,[A.oi^ y i; lU poo^* vi ^ u^ot Zivf 

o^fcc x£ ^'acro-ov aAi-zr/vOa ni^tx NewtoK. 

Ver. 835. ores,] Qrca eft genus marinas 

belluae maximum.” Feft. The word occurs frequently in Ariofto. 

Heylin. 

The oYCi are repeatedly mentioned In Drayton’s Volyolhioriy and 
in Sylvefter’s Du Bart ns. It is a fpecies of whale, and derives 
its name ab ore, cujus, ut ct totius corporis, figura eft rotunda 
et extrema admodum tenuis.” See Franzii liift. Animal. Sacra, 
pars iii. cap. iii. 

and fea’^meuus clang:] So, in 

B. vii. 422, With chwg defpisS’d the ground;” adopting the 
clangor of the Latins, which is a word that they almoft conftantly 
ufe to exprefs the noife made by the flight of large flocks of birds. 

Thyer. 

Vcr. 836. To teach thee that God attributes to place 

No fanBity^ Sec.] Milton omits no opportunity 
of laihing what he thought fupcrftitious. Thefe lines may ferve 
as one inftance ; and I think he plainly here alludes to the man- 
ner of confecrating churches ufed by Archbifliop Laud, which was 
prodigioufly clamoured agaiiift by people of our author’s way of 
thinking, as fuperftitious and popilh. Ihyer. 

Milton is fuppofed to have been here indebted to Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Bonduca\ See A» iv. S. iv. edit. Seward, 175*^* 
voL vi. 

‘‘ *Tis not high Poaver that makes a place dinsine^ 

Nor that the men from Gods derive their line; 

But Jacrei thoughts^ in holy hofom Jlor*dy 
“ Make people noble, and the place adoPdd^ 

D d a 
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By men who there frequent, or therein dwell. 
And now, what further (hall enfue, behold. 

He look’d, and faw the ark hull on the flood. 
Which now abated; for the clouds were fled, 841 
Driven by a keen north-wind, that, blowing dry, 
Wrinkled the face of deluge, as decay’d ; 

The reader will probably be reminded, by this paffage, of a 
fimilar thought in Dr, Johnfon’s verfes upon Inchkenneth ; in 
which he alludes to the circumftancc of Mifs McLean’s reading 
the evening fervice, on the Sunday ; in which he joined. Set; 
Bofweirs Tour to the Hebrides^ 1785. p. 408. 

Quid quod facrifici verfavit foemina libros, 

Legitimas faciunt pedora pura preces.’* 

Ver. 840. > - — ■ the ark hull on the food^Y A fliip 

is faid to hull when all her fails are taken down, and Ihe floats 
to and fro. Richardson. 

Ver. 841. Which now abated ; for the clouds vjere fled, 

Driven by a kee?i north-vomd, ] The Scripture fays 
only that God made a nvmd to pafs over the earth ; it is moft pro- 
bable that it was a north, wind, as that is fuch a drying wind : 
but our poet follows Ovid in this as well as feveral other parti- 
culars, Met, i. 328. 

Nubila disjecit ; nimbifque Aquilone remotis, 

Et coelo terras oftendit, ct $thera terris, 

Jam mare littus habet ; plcnos capit alveus amnes ; 

Flumina fubfidunt ; colies exire videntur ; 

Surgit humus; crefeunt loca dccrefcentibus undis.” 

Newton, 

Ver. 843. Wrinkled the face of deluge, as decay'd',^ This 
allufive comparifon of the furface of the dccrcafing waters, 
wrinkled by the wind, to the wrinkles of a decaying old age is 
very far fetched and extrcmly boyilh ; but the author makes us 
ample amends, in the remaining part of this defeription of the 
abating of the flood. The circumftances of it are few, but fe- 
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And the clear fun on his wide watery glafs 
Gaz’d hot, and of the frelh wave largely drew, 845 
As after thirlt; which made their flowing Ihrink 
From ftanding lake to tripping ebb, that ftole 


leded with great judgement,^ and exprefled with no lefs Tpirit 
and beauty. In this refpeft, it muft be owned, Milton greatly 
excels the Italians, who are generally too prolix in their dc- 
feriptions, and think they have never faid enough w'hilft any 
thing remains unfaid. When once enough is faid to excite in the 
reader’s mind a proper idea of wdiat the poet is reprefenting, 
whatever is added, however beautiful, ferves only to tcixc the 
fancy inftead of pleafing it; and rather cools, than improves, 
that glow of pleafure, which arifes in the mind upon its firll con- 
templation of any furprizing fcenc of nature well painted out. 
Of this Milton was very fenfible, and throughout his whole poem 
has fcarcely ever been hurried, by his imagination, into any 
thing inconfiftent with it. Thyer. 

Ver. 846. nvhkh made their flo^wing Jhrmk'\ Their 

I fuppofe refers before mentioned as a noun of multitude, 

of the plural number. It is not eafy to account for the f}'ntax 
otherwife. Newton. 

Ver. 847. From Jianding lake io tripping ehb,^ Tripping, 
from tripudiarey to dance, to ftep lightly upon the toes ; a natural 
defeription of [oft^ebbingy as in B. vii. 300 : And fo it follows, 
that ftole ^ith f oft foot. This bold perfonizing is perpetually 
ufed by the Greek, and confequcntly by the Latin, poets, who 
always imitate them. Horace, Epod, xvi. 47. 

irtontibus altis 

Levis crepante Lympha defilit pede,” Richardson. 

In Drayton’s Polyolbion, the phrafe tripping is ufually applied 
to the rivers perfonified ; Thus, in Song xiii, the Avon trips 
along;” in Song xv, the Ifis from her fourcc com.es tripping 
with delight;” and in Song xxvi, “ Darwin from her fount 
comes tripping down towards Trent.” Hence perhaps the ex- 
preflion, ‘ ‘ t ripping ebb . ” 
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With foft foot towards the Deep ; who now had 
ftopt 

His fluccs, as the Heaven his windows (hut. 
The ark fto more now floats, but (eems on ground, 
Fall on the top of fome high mountain fix’d. 85 1 
And now the tops of hills, as rocks, appear j 
With clamour thence the rapid currents drive, 
Towards the retreating fea, their furious tide. 
Forthwith from out the ark a raven flies, sjj 
And after him, the furer meflenger, 

A dove fent forth once and again to fpy 
Green tree or ground, whereon his foot may light : 
The fecond time returning, in his bill 
An olive-leaf he brings, pacifick fign : 86q 

Anon dry ground appears, and from his ark 
The ancient fire defeends, with all his train ; 
Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devout, 
Grateful to Heaven, over his head beholds 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 865 
Confpicuous with three lifted colours gay, 
Betokening peace from God, and covenant new. 


Ver. 848. — Deep ; fwho had ftopt 

///V Jluceiy &c.] See Gen, viii. 2, &c. Newton. 

Ver, 866. Confpicuousfwithx\ittt lifted colours gay y'\ He after- 
wards calls it “ the /r/^/^’-colour’d bow/’ v. 897 ; and he means 
probably the three principal colours, red, yellow, and blue, of 
which the others are compounded. Newion. 

He fays three colours,” as Mr. Stillingfleet obferves, ac- 
cording to the Peripatetick Pb>)ofopby. See Arillotelis 0pp. 
J629, vol. ii. p. 575. 
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Whereat the heart of Adam, erft fo fad, 

Greatly rejoic’d j and thus his joy broke forth. 

O thou, who future things canll: rcprcient 870 
As prefent, heavenly Inftruder ! I revive 
At this laft light ; alfur’d that Man (hall live, 
With all the creatures, and their feed prefcrve. 
Far I’efs I now lament for one whole world 
Of wicked Ions dellroy’d, than I rejoice 875 
For one man found fo perfedt, and fo juft. 

That God vouchfafes to raife another world 
From him, and all his anger to forget. 

But fay, what mean thole colour’d ftreaks in 
Heaven 

Dillended, as the brow of God appeas’d ? 88</ 

Or ferve they, as a flowery verge, to bind 
The fluid fkirts of that lame watery cloud. 

Left it again dilTolve, and Ihower the earth ? 

To whom the Arch-Angel. Dextrouliy thou 
aim’ll 7 

Ver. 880. ’ — fis fhehrow of Cod appeased Fenton 

propofed to read the ho^u of God.*' But the fublimity of 
Milton's expreflion, ‘‘ the hronv oi God appeas'd," is too ob- ■ 
vious to require any alteration. 

Ver, 884. To njohom the Arch^AngeL &c.] The reader will 
eafily obferve how much of this fpccch is built upon Scripture. 
Though late rej^nting him of Man deprav’d, 

Griev’d at his heart, ’’ 

“ And it repented the Lord that he had made man on the earthy 
ofid it grieojed him at his heart,** Gen. vi. 6. 

when looking down he faw 

The whole earth fill’d with violence, and all flelh 
Corrupting each their way ; — ’’ 
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So willingly doth God remit his ire, ' 885 

Though late repenting him of Man deprav’d j 

The earth alfo •was corrupt before Gody and the earth vjas filed 
•with •violence, A?id God looked upon the earthy and behold it •was 
corrupt; for all flejh had corrupted his way upon the earth,'* 
ver. II, 12. 

Such grace fhall one juft man find in his fight,*' 

** But Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lordy* ver. 8. 

And makes a covenant never to deftroy 
The earth again by flood," 

And I will eflablijh my covenant with yoUy neither fall all fiejh 
he cut ojf any more by the waters of a foody neither Jhall there be 
any more a flood to deflroy the earth,'* Gen, ix. 1 1« 

“but when he brings 

Over the earth a cloud, will therein fet 
“ His triple.colour'd bow, whereon to look, 

“ And call to mind his covenant 

And it Jhall come to pafs when I bring a cloud over the earthy 
that the how Jhall be Jeen in the cloud : and I will look upon //, 
that I may remember the everlafling covenatit between God and 
every living creature of all flejh that is upon the earth J* ver. 14., 1 6. 

■ “ day and night. 

Seed-time and harveft, heat and hoary ftoft 
Shall hold their courfe,” 

While the earth remainethy JeedMme and harvefly and cold and 
heaiy and Jummer and winter y and day and slight Jhall not ceajej* 
Gen. viii. 22. 

“ till fire purge all things new, 

“ Both Heaven and Earth, wherein the juft lhall dwell." 

The Heavens being on fre Jhall be dijfolyedy and the elements 
Jhall melt with fervent heat : neverthelejs we, according to his pro^ 
mijey look for new Heavens and a new Earthy wherein dwelleth 
righteoufnejsd* II Pet. iii, 12, 13. Newton. 

Ver, 886, Though late repenting him^ Fenton foema to have 
mifunderftood thia paflage, by his pointing of this line ; which 
has been followed in fome fucceeding editions : 

“ Though late repenting him &c," 
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Griev’d at his heart, when looking down he faw 
The whole earth fill’d with violence, and all flcfli 
Corrupting each their way; yet, thoi'c remov’d, 
Such grace (hall one juft man find in his fight, 890 
That he relents, not to blot out mankind; 

And makes a covenant never to deftroy 
The earth again by flood ; nor let the fea 
Surpafs his bounds; nor rain to drown the world. 
With man therein or beaft ; but, when he brings 
Over the earth a cloud, will therein fet 896 
His triple-colour’d bow, whereon to look. 

And call to mind his covenant : Day and night, 
Seed-time and harveft, heat and hoary froft. 
Shall hold their courfe ; till fire purge all things 
new, 1000 

Both Heaven and Earth, wherein the juft fliall 
dwell. 

Dr. Bentley removed the comma after late, agreeably to Milton^s 
own, and all the old, editions. For the fenfe is, Though 
lately repenting him, 

Ver. 895. With man therein or beajl ;] Dr. Bentley reads 
With man or beaji or fonjA\ becaufe (as he fays) the birds are here 
forgot, and yet they were in the ark as well as the beafts, and 
were included in the covenant too. But, in the Scripture phrafe, 
man and beaji comprehend the birds too r See PfaL xxxvi. 6. 
Jerem. xxi. 6. and xxxii. 43. And our poet has twice before 
(ver. 733, 822,) fpoken of all the inhabitants of the ark under 
this very title of man and beaji ^ Pearce, 
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THE ARGUMEN r. 

THE Angd Michael continues^ from the Flood, to 
relate what Jhall fucceed ; then, in the mention of 
Abraham f comes by degrees to euflain, who that 
Seed of the IVoman Jhall be, xchich xvas promifed 
Adam and Eve in the Fall; his incarnation, death, 
refurreBion, and afcenjion; the Jiateof the church 
till his fecond coming. Adam, greatly faiisfed and 
recomforted by tkefe relations and promifes, de- 
fcends the hill with Michael ; wakens Eve, who 
all this xvhile had flept, but with gentle dreams 
compofed to quietnefs of mind and fubmijfion. 
Michael in either hand leads them out of Paradife, 
the fiery fxvord waving behind them, and the Che- 
rubim taking their Jiations to guard the place. 
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A S one who in his journey bates at noon, 
Though bent on fpeed ; fo here the Arch- 
Angcl paus’d 

Betwixt the world dtftroy’d and world reftor’d, 
If Adam aught perhaps might interpofe ; 4. 

Then, with tranfition I'vveet, new fpecch refumes. 

Thus thou haft feen one world begin,' and end ; 
And Man, as from a fccond ftock, proceed. 
Much thou haft yet to fee j but I perceive 
Thy mortal fight to fail ; objeds divine 
Muft needs impair and weary human fenfe : 10 

Henceforth what is to come I will relate ; 

Thou therefore give due audience, and attend. 


Ver. I. As am &c.] In the firft edition, before the laft 
book was divided into two, the narration went on without ajly 
interruption ; but, upon that divifion in the fccond edition, thefe 
firft five lines were inferred. This addition begins the book 
very gracefully, and is indeed, to apply the author’s own, words, 
a fiMeet tranjition. Newton. 

Ver. II. Henceforth nuhat is to come I *will relate The • 
reader will have obferved that Addifon’s objedion to this part 
of the hiftory being exhibited in narrative, is fully confidered 
and anfwercd in the ootes on his Critique, in the firft volume. 
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This fecond Iburce of Men, while yet but few, 
And while the dread of judgement pall: remains 
Frelh in their minds, fearing the Deity, 15 
With fome regard to what is juft and right 
Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace ; 
Labouring the foil, and reaping plenteous crop, 
Corn, wine, and oil ; and, from the herd or flock. 
Oft facrificing bullock, lamb, or kid, 20 

With large wine-offerings pour’d, and facred 
feaft. 

Shall fpend their days in joy unblam’d ; and dwell 
Long time in peace, by families and tribes. 
Under paternal rule : till one lhall rife 


Ver. 16. With fome regard to wohat is juft and fight^ This 
anfwers to the filver age of the poets ; the Paradifiacal ftate is 
the golden one. That of. iron begins foon, ver, 24. 

Richardson. 

Ver, 21, U'lth large njoine -offerings pour'd See Exod, 
xxix. 40. 

Ver, 24, till one Jhall rife &c.] It is generally 

agreed that the firft governments in the world were patriarchal, 
hy families and tribes ; and that Nimrod was the firft, who laid 
the foundations of kingly government among mankind. Milton 
therefore (who was no friend to kingly government at the beft) 
reprefents him in a very bad light, as a moft wicked and infolent 
tyrant ; but he has great authorities, both Jewifh and Chriftian, 
to juftify him for fo doing. The Scripture fays of Nimrod, 
X. 9, that he <was a mighty hunter before the Lord 
And this our author underftands in the worft fenfe, of hunting 

men and not beafis and men not benfts fhall be his game* But 

feveral commentators underftand it in the fame manner, and the 
Scripture applies the word to hunting of men by perfecution, 
oppreffion, and tyranny, jfer, xvi. 16, Lam* iv. 18. Ezek* xiii. 
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Of proud ambitious heart ; who, not content 25 
With fair equality, fraternal ftate, 

Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d 
Over his brethren, and quite difpoffcfs 
Concord and law of nature from the earth ; 
Hunting (and men not hearts (hall be his game) 
With war, and hortile fnare, fuch as refufe >3 
Subjedlion to his empire tyrannous : 

1 8, 20. And fo the Jerufalcm Targum here expounds it of a 
ftnful hunting oj the Jom of. men. . The phrafe before the Lord 
feems to be perfectly indifferent in itfclf, and n^ade ufe of only 
by way of exaggeration t but in this place the greateft number 
of interpreters take it in a bad fenfe, in the fame manner a$ 
when it is faid of the men of Sodom that they were “ ftnnen 
before the Lord)’* Gen. xiit. 13 » alfo of Er, the eldcft fon of 
Judah, that he was “ 'wicked in the fight of the Lord," Gen. 
xxxviii. 7. And St. Auftin in particular would have it tranflated 
not “ before the Lord” but “ ngetinfi the Lord." Our author, 
in conformity to this opinion, fays Before the Lord, at in defptte 
of Hea'ven, but then takes in the other interpretation of 
Vatablus and others, that « before the Lord” is the fame as 
« under the Lord,” uftirping all authority to himfelf next under 
God, and claiming it jure divino, as was done in Milton’s own 
time ; And from rebellion Jhall derive his name, for the name 
Nimrod, though more favourable etymologies arc given, yet 
commonly is derived from the Hebrew word marad which ftgni- 
fies t'o' rebel-, and this probably was the principal occafion of 
thofc injurious reprts which have prevailed in the world con- 
cerning him. Though of rebellion others he accufe. This was, 
added by our author, probably not without a view to his own 
time ; when himfelf, and thofe of his own party, were ftlgma- 
tized as the worft of rebels. Newton. 

The circumftance of Nimrod’s hunting sneti, is thus noticed in 
Sylvcfler’s Du Bart. 1621, p. 253 ' 

“ Leaves hunting beafts, and hunteth men to trap.” 
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A mighty hunter thence he (hall be ftyl’d 
Before the Lord ; as in defpite of Heaven, 

Or from Heaven, claiming fccond fovranty; 35 
And from rebellion (hall derive his name. 
Though of rebi-llion others he accufe. 

He with a crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him car under him to tyrannize, 39 

Marching from Eden towards the weft, (hall find 
The plain, wherein a black bituminous gurge 
Boils out from under ground, the mouth of Hell : 
Of brick, and of that ftufF, they caft to build 
A city and tower, whofc top may reach to 
Heaven ; 

Vcr. 40. Marching frm Eden tonjuard$ the Gen^, 

XU 2. 8 cc, And it came to pafs as they journeyed from the 

eaft, that they found a plain in the land of Shinar And they 

had brick for Hone, and Jlime had they for mortar. And they 
iaid, Go to, let us build us a city and a tower, whofe top may 
reach unto Heaven, and let us make us a name, left we be feat- 
tered abroad upon the face of the whole earth/* The Hebrew 
che?nar, which we tranftate Jlimcy is what the Greeks call afphaL 
Ills and the Latins hitumeny a kind of pitch ; and, that it abounded 
very much in the plain near Babylon, that it fwam upon the 
waters, that there was a cave and fountain continually emitting 
it, and that this famous tower at this time, and the no lefs 
famous walls of Babylon afterwards, were built with this kind 
of cement, is confirmed by the teftimony of feveral profane 
authors. This black bituminom gurge y this pitchy pool, the poet 
calls the mouth of Hell, not ftriftly fpeaking, but by the fame 
fort of figure by which the ancient poets call Taenarus or Avernus 
the jaws and gate of Hell, Virgil, Georg, iv. 467, 

Taenarias etiam fauces, alta oftia Ditis.’* 

Newton* 
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And get themfelves a name; left, far difpers’d 45 
In foreign lands, their memory be loft; 
Regardlefs whether good or evil fame. 

But God, who oft defcends to vifit men 
Unfeen, and through their habitations walks 
To mark their doings, them beholding foon, 50 
Comes down to fee their city, ere the tower 
Obftrud Heaven-towers ; and in derifion fets 
Upon their tongues a various fpirit, to rafe 
Quite out their native language ; and, inftead. 

To fow a jangling noife of words unknown : yj 
Forthwith a hideous gabble rifes loud. 

Among the builders ; each to other calls 
Not underftood ; till hoarfe, and all in rage, 

As mock’d they ftorm: great laughter was in 
Heaven, 

Ver. 51. Comes don.vn to fee their cityy &c.] Gen, xL 8 cc, 

And the Lord came do^vn to fee the city and the tonAter^ ^which 
the children of men budded y 'I'he Scripture fpeaketh here 

after the manner of men : And thus the Heathen Gods are often 
reprefented as coming down to obferve the atflions of men ; as in 
the ftories of Lycaon, Baucis and Philemon, &c. Newton. 

See alfo Gen, xviii. 21, and Aas xiv. ii. 

Ver. 55. <3! various fpirity'\ II Chron, xviii. 22. 

It is faid the Lord had put « lying fpirit^ in the mouth of the 
prophets ; here he puts a ^various fpirit in the mouth of thefe 
builders, a fpirit varying the founds by which they would 
exprefs their thoughts one to another, and bringing confequently 
Confufion ; whence the work is fo called. Richardson. 

Ver. 59. - - great laughter was in Heaveny &c,] 

Dr. Bentley has made fome alterations here ; and, the context 
confidered, I know not whether they are not for the better . 

VOL. HI. Ee 
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And looking down, to fee the hubbub ftrange, 6o 
And hear the din : Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work Confujion nam’d. 

great laughter is in Heaven 

** All looking down 

‘‘ thus is the building left 

but afterwards I find the author varying the tenfe in fcvcral 
places, and fpeaking of things future as pall ; future with regard 
to the time when the Angel is fpeaking, but pall with regard to 
the time which he is fpeaking of. 

Great laughter njuas in Heu'ven he. And thus Homer rcprc- 
fents the Gods as laughing at the aukward limping carriage of 
Vulcan in waiting, Iliad, i. 599, he. 

But, as Mr. '1 hyer adds, it is rather too comick for the grave 
charader of Milton’s Gods to be reprefented peeping down, and 
laughing, like a parcel of mere mortals, to fee the workmen 
puzzled and fquabbling about their work : though there are 
fuch cxpreflions even in Scripture, ?JaU ii. 4. He that fitteth 
in the Heavens Jhall laugh ; the Lord /hall have them in derijtond* 
See alfo P/aL xxxvii. 15, lix. 8, and Prov, i. 26. Newton, 

Ver. 60. to fee the hubbub flrangef\ This 

word is made ufc of by Spenfer, as Mr. Bowlc alfo obferves, 
Paer. Qu, iii. x. 43. 

And Ihrieking hnbuhs them approaching nere.’* 

Milton thus employs it alfo, B. ii. 951, 

a univerfal hubbub wild 

Of llunning founds and voices all confus’d &c.’* 

Ver. 62. — ■■ ■ ■ and the voork Confufion nam^d,^ For 

Babel in Hebrew fignifies Confujion, See Gen, xi. 9. As the 
poet reprefents this confufion among the builders as an objcdl of 
ridicule, fo he makes ufe of fome ridiculous words, which are 
not very ufual in poetry, to heighten that ridicule, as jangling 
7ioife, hideous gabble, ftrange hubbub , Newton. 

Hubbub, as I have obferved, is ufed by Spenfer ; and jangling 
noife may have been adopted from the defeription of the confufion 
of tongues, in Sylvefter’s Du Bartas, 1621, p. 25 j. 
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Whereto thus Adam, fatherly difpleas’d. 

O execrable fon ! fo to afpire 

Above his brethren ; to himfelf affuming 6j 

Authority ufiirp’d, from God not given : 

He gave us only over beaft, filh, fowl, 
Dominion abfolute ; that right we hold 
By his donation ; but man over men 
He made not lord ; fuch title to bimfelf 70 
Referving, human left from human free. 

But this ufurper his encroachment proud 
Stays not on Man j to God his tower intends 
Siesfe and defiance : Wretched man ! what food 
Will he convey up thither, to luftain 75 

Himfelf and his rafli army ; where thin air 
Above the clouds will pine his entrails grofs, 
And famifh him of breath, if not of bread ? 

To whom thus Michael. J uftly thou abhorr’fl 


** This (aid, as Toon confufedly did bound 
“ Through all the work I wot not what ftrange found, 

“ A jangling noyfe*” 

Ver. 71. human left from human feee,'^ Left man- 

kind in full and free poffeflion of their liberty. Rationnkm 
faaum ad imaginem fiiam noluit nift irrationalibus dominariy non 
hominem hominiy fed hominem pecorid* Aug. dc Civ. Dei, c. 

1. 19 . Hume. ♦ 

Ver. 73. — ^0 God his tonver intends &c.] This 

being not afferted in Scripture, but only fuppofed by fome 
writers, is better put into the mouth of Adam, than of the 
Angel. I wilh the poet had taken the fame care in ver. 51* 

ere the tower 

“ Obftruft Heaven- towers.*' Newton, 


L C % 
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That fon, who on the quiet ftate of m^n 8o 
Such trouble brought, afFedling to fubdue 
Rational liberty j yet know withal, 

Since thy original lapfe, true liberty 
Is loft, which always with right reafon dwells 
Twinn’d, and from her hath no dividual being : 
Reafon in man obfcur’d, or not obey’d, 86 
Immediately inordinate defircs. 

And upftart paffions, catch the government 
From reafon ; and to fervitude reduce 
Man, till then free. Therefore, fince he permits 
Within himfelf unworthy powers to reign 91 

Vcr. 81. Suc/f /roui/^ brought,] Dr. Bentley reads brings, 
becaufe this is not, he fays, told here as a thing paft. But 
Michael is not telling any thing here : he is only making a re- 
flexion upon what he had been telling Adam juft before, in 
ver. 27 ; and, it having been already told, the refleXion made 
upon it may juftly fpeak of it as a thing paft. Pearce, 

Ver. 83. Since thy original lapfe,] Thus it is in Milton^ 
own editions. In Fenton^s, Dr. Bentley's, and other editions, it 
is Since h'y original lapfe," which makes hardly fenfc or 
fyntax. Newton. 

Ibid. Since thy original lapfe, true liberty 

Is loji,] John viii. 34. Whofoever committeth 
fm, is the flavc of fin." II Cor, iii. 17. Where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty." Gillies. 

Ver. 84. <which alnjoays nvith right reafon d^wclls 

T<witin*d,] Some editions read tuvin’d) and Mr. 
Hume explains it twifled together with right reafon : But in 
Milton's own editions it is printed tfwinn*d ; and I prefume he 
means trjoinn'd at a birth with right reafon. Liberty and virtue 
{which is reafon, ver. 98) are twin-lifters, and the one hath no 
being divided from the other. Newton. 
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Over free reafon, God, in judgement juft, 
Subjeds him from without to violent lords ; 
Who oft as undefervedly enthrall 
His outward freedom : Tyranny muft be ; 95 

Though to the tyrant thereby no excufe. 

Yet fometimes nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong. 
But juftice, and fome fatal curfe annex’d. 
Deprives them of their outward liberty ; 100 

Their inward loft : Witnefs the irreverent ,fon 
Of him who built the ark ; who, for the fliame 
Done to his father, heard this heavy curfe, 

Ver. 95. — - Tyranny inufl he ; 

Though to the tyrant thereby no excufe, The turn 
of the words is fimilar to the following palTage in Scripture, to 
which Mr. Stillingfleet alfo refers : It muft needs be that 

offences come; but woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh/’ Matt, xviii. 7. 

Ver. 97. Yet fometimes nations ^ivill decline fo &c,] So, 
in his Hift, of Britain^ B. v. c. i. But when God hath decreed 
fervitude on a finful nation, //W by their onvn wes for no condi. 
lion hut fcrvilcj all cftates of government are alike unable to 
avoid it.” 

Ver. loi. Witnefs the irreverent fon &c.] See 

Gen, ix. 22, 25. Hume. 

Does not Milton here forget, that the Angel had not before 
mentioned the ftory of Ham’s uncovering his father’s nakednefs ? 
The urging it by way of example feems to infer its being known 
to Adam, which yet it could not be. Thyer. 

Ver. 103. heard this heavy curfe f\ So it is in 

Milton’s own editions, but in others his heavy cuife. 

Newton, 
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Servant of fervants, on his vicious race. 

Thus will this latter, as the former world, 105 
Still tend from bad to worfe j till God at laft, 
Wearied with their iniquities, withdraw 
His prefence from among them, and avert 
His holy eyes ; refolving from thenceforth 
To leave them to their own polluted ways ; i ip 
And one peculiar nation to feled 
J^rom all the ireft, of whom to be invok’d, 

A nation from one faithful man to fpring : 

Him on this fide Euphrates yet refiding. 

Bred up in idol-worftip ; O, that men ni 

The corruption firft occurs in Tonfon’s edition of i7ii> and 
is followed in Tickell's, Fenton’s, and Bentley’s, 

Ver, 105. Thus njoill this latter^ as the former ^world^ 

Still tend from bad to ^or/e:^ Almoft a litera} 
tranflation from Euripides, HippoL v. 951. 

Et yuf xaT* ^iorop i^oyrMcriTca, 

*0 y Ttf 'or^ocr^ii' eif ^^7rf(li3o^^3^t 
Tlccptpyo^ «ra»j x, t. 

Ver. 1 14, Him on this fide Euphrates yet refidingy] That is, 
not jf/ when Michael was fpeaking ; but yefy when God refolvcd 
to feleft one peculiar nation from all the reft, ver. 1 1 1 . No 
need therefore for Dr. Bentley’s word theuy inftead of yet, 

Pearce. 

Ver. 1 15. Bred up in idoh^orfioip We read in Jojhua 
:5Cxiv. 2. Your fathers dnjjelt on the other fide of the flood in old 
time, even Terah the father of Abraham, and the father of Nachor, 
and they ferved other Gods,** Now as Terah, Abraham’s father, 
was an idolater, I think we may be certain ^hat Abraham was 
bred up in the religion of his father, though he renounced it 
afterwards, and in all probability converted his father likewife ; 
for Terah removed with Abraham to Haran, and theie died. 
See Gen» xi. 31, 32. Newton. 
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(Canft thou believe?) ftfould be fo ftupid grown, 
While yet the patriarch liv’d, who ’fcap’d the 
flood. 

As to forfake the living God, and fall 
To worfhip their own work in wood and ftone 
For Gods ! Yet him God the Moft High vouch- 
fafes 

To call by vifion, from his father’s houfe, lii 
His kindred, and falfe Gods, into a land 
Which he will fhow him j and from him will 
raife 

A mighty nation ; and upon him fliower 
His benedidion fo, that in his feed 1*5 

All nations lhall be bleft : he ftraight obeys ; 

Not knowing to what land, yet firm believes : 

Ver. 117. While yet the patriarch liv' iy ’who ’fcap’d the flood, "I 
It appears from the computations given by Mofes, Gea. xi, that 
Terah, the father of Abrahan., was born 222 years after the 
flood, but Hoah Owed after the flood ^^oyean. Gen. ix. 28 ; 
and we have proved from Jofliua, that I'crah, and the anceftors 
of Abraham, ferooed other God, -, and from the Jewilh traditions 
we learn further, that Terah, and Nfhor his father, and Serug 
his grandfather, were ftatuaries and carvers of idols ; And there- 
fore idolatry was fet up in the world, ’whde yet the patriarch 
liv’d, -who ’fcap’d the flood. Newton, 

Vet. 1 20. — Yet him God the Moft High &c.] 1 be 

fame him repeated as in ver. 1 14. Sea Gen. xii. i, 2, 3. 

Newton, 

Compare Judith 7, 8, 9, 

Ver. 126. he ftraight obey f, 

Not knovjing to *what lundj yet firm believes. \ 

Heh. xi. 8. Newton. 


E e 4 
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I fee him, but thou canft not, with what faith 
He leaves his Gods, his friends, and native foil, 
Ur of Chaldaea, palling now the ford 130 

To Haran 1 after him a cumbrous train 
Of herds and flocks, and numerous fervitude ; 
Not wandering poor, but trufting all his wealth 
With God, who call’d him, in a land unknown. 
Canaan he now attains ; I fee his tents 133 
Pitch’d about Sechem, and the neighbouring 
plain 

Of Moreh ; there by promife he receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that land, 

Ver, 128. I fee hiffty but thou canjl noty &c.] Milton, fenfiblc 
that this long hiftorical dcfcription might grow irkfome, has 
varied the manner of reprcfcnting it as much as poflible ; be- 
ginning firft with fuppofing Adam to have a profpert of it before 
his eyes ; next, by making the Angel the relater of it ; and 
laftly, by uniting the two former methods, and making Michael 
fee it as in vifion, and give a rapturous enlivened account of it 
to Adam. This gives great eafe to the languifliing attention of 
the reader. Thyer. 

Ver. 130. Ur of Chaldea y &c.] See Gen. xi. 31. Chaldeeuy 
a province of Afia, lying eaft of the Euphrates, and weft of the 
Tigris : Ury a city of Chaldtea, the country of Abraham and 
Terah. doffing no<w the fordy pafling over the river Euphrates 
where it was fordable, to Haran : By this it (hould feem, that 
Milton conceived Haran to lie weft of the river Euphrates; and 
I find M. Bafnagc, in his Antiquities of the Jenusy maintains, 
that Haran Was a town, at prefent unknown, out of the limits 
of Mefopotamia, in Syria of Shobah, in the #way towards the 
land of Canaan. Newton, 

Ver. 132. numerous fervitude )"] Many 

fervants; the abftrad for the concrete, Newton, 
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From Hamath northward to the Defart fouth ; 
(Things by their names I call, though yet un- 
nam’d;) 

From Hermon eaft to the great weftern Sea; i+i 
Mount Hermon, yonder fea; each place behold 
In profped, as I point them ; on the fhore 
Mount Carmel ; here, the double- founted ftream, 
Jordan, true limit eaftward ; but his fons 145 
Shall dwell to Senir, that long ridge of hills. 
This ponder, that all nations of the earth 
Shall in his feed be blcfled : By that feed 
Is meant thy great Deliverer,* who (hall bruife 
The Serpent’s head ; whereof to thee anon 150 
Plainlier fhall be reveal’d. This patriarch bkft. 
Whom faithful Abraham due time fliall call, 

Ver. 139. From Hamath northnjuard &c.] As the poet, in 
deferibing the departure and journey of Abraham, has minutely' 
copied the facred text, Gen, xil. 5, 6 , 7 ; fo here, in his exaft 
account of the Promifed Land, he interweaves, as Mr. Hume 
and Dr. Newton have obferved, the following texts of Scripture, 
Numb, xxxiv. 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, and Deut, iii. 8, 9; fubjoin. 
ing the promife of the Mefliah, made to Abraham, Gen, xii. 3. 

The compound epithet, applied to Jordan, in ver. 144, might 
have been fuggefted by Sandys, who, in his account of the Holy 
Land, fays it is watred'by many fprings and torrents, but 
not many riuers. Iordan^ the prince of the reft : feeming to 
arife from Jor, and Dan^ tnjoo not far diftant fountahies,” Travels, 
See, edit. 1615, p. 141. 

Ver. 147. This ponder As if he had faid, I mention 
other things for your information, but this you Ihould particu- 
larly remember, and meditate upon.’* Newton. 

Ver, 132. Whom faithful Abraham due time Jhnll caU^\ 
Milton, I believe, intended to make the name Abraham here 
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A fon, and of his fon a grand-child, leaves,; 
Like him in faith, in wifdom, and renown : 
The grand-child, with twelve fons encreas’d, 
departs , ij5 

From Canaan, to a land hereafter call’d • 
Egypt, divided by the river Nile ; 

See where it flows, difgorging^at feven mouths 
Into the fea : To fojourn in that land 
He comes, invited by a younger fon i6o 

In time of dearth j a fon, whofe worthy deeds 
Raife him to be the fecond in that realm 
Of Pharaoh: Ther^ he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation ; and, now grown, 
Sufpeded to a fequent king, who feeks 165 
To flop their overgrowth, as inmate guefts 
Too numerous ; whence of guefls he makes them 
Haves 

Inhofpitably, and kills their infant males ; 


confift of three fy Ilables, in allufion to God*s adding a fy liable 
fo it, Gen, xvii. 5. Neither lhall thy name any mote be called 
Abram^ but thy name lhall be Abraham,** Pearce, 

Abram fignifies a great father \ but Abraham is of larger 
extent, and fignifies a father of many nations^ Newton. 

Ver, 155. 'with t'wel've fons emreas*df\ A Latl- 

nifmj as Plautus, Trucul, ii, vi, 34. “ Cumque es aufta libeps,** 
See alfo Tacitus, Agrk. cap. vi. Richardson. 

Ver. 158. See 'where it flonjos^ tlif gorging at fe<ven mouths^ 
This pointing to the river adds a livelinefs to the narration ; and 
the ancient poets feldom mention the river Nile, without taking 
notice of its fe<ven mouths. See Virgil, Mn, vi. 800, Ovid, 
Met, i, 422, and Met, ii» 256* Newton. 
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Till by two brethren (thefe two brethren call 
Mofes and Aaron) fent from God to claim 170 
His people from enthralment, they return 
With glory, and fpoil, back to their promis’d land. 
But firft, the lawlefs tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or meflage to regard, 174 
Muft be compcll’d by figns and judgements dire ; 
To blood unfhed the rivers muft be turn’d; 
Frogs, lice, and flies, muft all his palace fill 
With loath’d intrufion, and fill all the land; 

His cattle muft of rot and miirren die; 

Botches and blains muft all his flefh embofs, 180 
And all his people ; thunder mix’d with hail. 
Hail mix’d with fire, muft rend the Egyptian Iky, 
And wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls ; 
What it devours not, herb, or fruit, or grain, 

A darkfome cloud of locufts fwarming down 18 j 
Muft eat, and on the ground leave nothing green ; 
Darknefs muft overftiadow all his bounds. 
Palpable darknefs, and blot out three days ; 

Ver, 180. Botches and blnins rmiji nil his JleJh Embofs 

fignifics to f^ell, as in Shakfpeare's King Lear, A. iv. S. ii. 

— — thou art a boil, 

A plague-fore, an embnffed carbuncle,” 

Again, in As you like it, A. ii. S, vii. 

And all the cmbojfed fores, and headed evils.” 

Ver. 188. Palpable darknefs,'] ‘‘ Darknefs that may be felt,” 
fays our our tranflation. In the vulgar Latin it is, Tam dcnf.c 
ut palpari quean t from which our author fcems to have fetched 
fhe word palpable^ Newton, 
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Laft, with one midnight-ftroke, all the firft-born 
Of Egypt muft lie dead. Thus with ten wounds 
The river-dragon tam’d at length fubmits 191 
To let his fojourners depart, and oft 
Humbles his ftubborn heart ; but Hill, as ice 
More harden’d after thaw; till, in his rage 
Purfuing whom he late difmifs’d, the fea 195 

Milton perhaps, in this dcfcription of the plagues of Egypt, 
rather alluded to Drayton, Mofes*s birthy Sec, 1630, B. ii. 

“ Darkttejjfe is now fo palpable — ’* 

Thus alfo Henry More, in his ^ong of the Souly deferibing the 
fame event, B. iii. ( 1 . 32. 1642. 

“ Did not a palpable thick, night invade 
The land of Egypt — " 

See likewife the Preface of the Tranjlators of the Bible, Some 
thick and palpable clouds of darknefs yto\j\Si fo have overlhadowed 
this land that men would have been in doubt which way they 
were to walk.” Hence probably the palpable obfeure,** 
B. ii. 406. 

Ver. 191, The ri^ver^dragon^ The firft edition has “ This 
river-dragon;” but, in the fecond edition, it is altered to The, 
whether by the poet’s diredion, or by a miftake of the printer, 
we cannot tell. Pearce. 

The river-dragon, as Addifon has obferved, is Pharaohy in 
allufion to Ezeh, xxix. 3. 

Ver. 193. as ice 

More hardened after tha^ ;'\ For ice, gftitly 
warmed into a thaw, is made more receptive of thofe faline and 
nitrous particles, which fill the freezing air, and, infinuating 
themfelves into the water already weakened, are the caufe of a 
harder concretion. 

Stiri^ue impexis induruit horrida barbis.” 

Virg. Georg, iii. 366. 

Ificles freeze, as they drop, into a wonderful hardnefs. Hume. 
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Swallows him with his hoft ; but them lets pafs, 
As on dry land, between t4vo cryftal walls ; 
Aw’d by the rod of Mofes fo to ftand 
Divided, till his refcued gain their fhore : 

Such wonderous power God to his faint will lend, 
Though prefent in his Angel j who (hall go loi 
Before them in a cloud, and pillar of fire; 

By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire ; 

To guide them in their journey, and remove 
Behind them, while the obdurate kingpurfues : 
All night he will purfue; but his approach 206 
Darknefs defends between till morning watch ; 

Ver. 197. betn.veen /tw cryftal walls;] So, 

in Sylvcller's Du Bart, 1621, p. 363, the Red Sea is thus dc- 
feribed with ^vnls of cryfialL** This phrafe has been tranf- 
ferred into a modern Epigram on the Children of IJraeVi 
out of Egypt : 

When Egypt's king God’s chofen tribes purfued, 

In cryftal ojoalh the admiring waters Rood : 

When through the defart wild they took their w^y, 

The rocks relented, and pour’d forth a fca. 

What limits can Almighty Goodnefs know, 

Since feas can harden, and fincc rocks can flow!” 

Ver. 206. but his approach &c.] Exod. 

xiv. 19, 20. Newton. 

Ver. 207. Darknefs defends between till morning njoatcb 
Darknefs forbids ^ or keeps off. So, in B. xi. 86. '\l\rAi defended 
fruit where Hume has cited, from Chaucer’s Wife of Bathes 
Prologue, 

Wher can ye feen in any maner age 
That highe God defended inariage.” 

Thus alfo Spenfer, as Dr. Newton obferves, Eaer, Qu, iv. iii. 32. 
Himfelf to fave, and daunger to defend d' 
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Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 
God looking forth wMl trouble all his hoft. 

And craze their chariot-wheels : when by com- 
mand 2 to 

Mofes once more his potent rod extends 
Over the fea ; the fea his rod obeys ; 

On their embattled ranks the w'aves return, 

And overwhelm their war : The race eleift 
Safe towards Canaan from the fhore advance 215 
Through the wild Defart, not the readieft way ; 

This, I may add, is the common fenfe of defend in our ancient 
laws and ftatutes. See Cunningham*s La^v.Didl* where many 
inftances occur under the word defend. And thus the fubftantive 
defence for prohihitiony as in Chaucer, TroiL and CreJJid, lib. iii. 
138. If that I brekin your defence,** 

Vcr. 210. And craze their chariot-nvheels ;] Bruife or break 
them in pieces. Craze from the French ecrafery to bruife or 
break. So, in B, i. 311, the chariot-wheels are faid to have 
been broken, though in Exod, xiv. 23, Tis only faid they were 
taken off, fo that the chariots were driven heavily, Milton, who 
perfcftly underftood the original, has therefore expounded this 
taking off to be breaking ; though that may mean no more, than 
what we do when we fay fuch a one is crazy, broken with age 
and difabled. Richardson. 

The pot was crafed,’* is in Chaucer. See Lye’s Junius 
upon the word crafie, Newton. 

Ver. 216. . not the readieft vjay j &c.] 

See Exod, xiii. 17, 18. Hume. 

It is remarkable, that here Milton omits the moral caufc 
(though he gives the poetical) of the Ifraelites wandering forty 
years in the wildernefs ; and this was their poltron mutiny on the 
return of the fpies. He omitted this with judgement ; for this 
laft fpeech of the Angel was to give fuch a reprefentation of 
things, as might convey comfort to Adam : otherwife the (lory 
of the brazen ferpent would have afforded noble imagery, 

Warbu&ton, 
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Left, entering on the Canaanite alarm’d, 

War terrify them inexpert, and fear 
Return them back to %ypt, choofing rather 
Inglorious life with fervitude ; for life *20 
To noble and ignoble is more fweet 
Untrain’d in arms, where ralhnefs leads not on. 
This alfo lhall they gain by their delay 
In the wide wilderncfs ; there they (hall found 
Their government, and their great fenate choofe 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws or- 
dain’d : 2 z6 

God from the mount of Sinai, whofe gray top 
Shall tremble, he defending, will himfelf 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets’ found. 
Ordain them laws ; part, fuch as appertain 230 

Vcr. 227. w/j(?/e gray fa/>] An ufual 

epithet of mountains ; becaufc the fnow lies longer there than in 
the vallies, and upon fome of their lofty brows all the year long. 

gelidus r/ 7 ///j cum montibus humor 

Liquitur.’* Virg. Georg, i. 45. Hume. 

But this epithet was more proper and peculiar to Sinai at that 
time, as it was covered with clouds and /moke. See Exodus xix. 

Newton. 

Ver, 228. he de/ceudiug,] Dr. Bentley reads 

defeending.’* But defeending’’ is right. For, as 
Dr. Lowth has obferved, the cafe abfolute in Englilh, is the 
nominative. Sec alfo note B. ix. 1 30. 

Ver. 230, &c. 245, &c.] By thefe paffages Milton feems to 
have underftood no more of the Jewifli inftitution than he faw in 
the fmall Prelbytcrian fyftems ; oiherwife the true idea of the 
theocracy would have afforded fome noble obfervations. 

Warburton. 
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To civil juftice j part, religious rites 
Of facrifice ; informing them, by types 
And lhadows, of that deftin’d Seed to bruifc 
The Serpent, by what means he (hall achieve 
Mankind’s deliverance. But the voice of God 13 $ 
To mortal ear is dreadful : They befeech 
That Mofcs might report to them his will, 

And terrour ceafe; he grants what they be- 
fought, 

Inftrudled that to God is no accefs 

Without Mediator, whofe high office now 240 

Mofes in figure bears ; to introduce 


Milton rpeaks of the civil and the ritual, that is, the judicial 
and the ceremonial, precepts delivered to the Jews ; but why did 
he omit the moral law contained in the ten commandments ? Pof- 
fibly his reafon might be, becaufe this was fuppofcd to be written 
originally in the heart of Man, and therefore Adam muft have 
been perfe(Jlly acquainted with it : but however I think, this 
fhould have been particularly mentioned, as it was publifhed at 
this time in the mod folemn manner by God from mount Sinai ; 
and as it was thought worthy to be written with his own finger 
upon two tables of done, when the red were conveyed to the 
people by the writing and preaching of Mofes, as a mediator 
between God and them. Greenwood. 

Ver, 237. That Mo/es might report^ Dr, Bentley would read 
may report,*' Newton. 

Ver. 238. he grants what they befought,] In 

the fird edition it was thus, he grants them their dejire ;** but 
in the fecond it was altered to this, he grants n;jkat they be- 
fought I fuppofe that the condrudion might be plainer in what 
follows, InftruSed that to God &Q, Newton, 

Ver. 241. Mo/es in figure bears;"] Compare Heb, ix. 19, 24. 

Hume. 
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One greater, of whofe day he fliall forcte], 

And all the Prophets in their age the times 
Of great Meffiah (hall ling. Thus, laws and rites 
Eftablilh’d, fuch delight hath God in Men *45 
Obedient to his will, that he vouchfafes 
Among them to let up his tabernacle ; 

The Holy One with mortal Men (o dwell : 

By his prefeript a fandtuary is fram'd 
Of cedar, overlaid with gold ; therein zjo 
An ark, and in the ark his teftimony. 

The records of his covenant ; over thefc 
A mercy-feat of gold, between the wings 
Of two bright Cherubim ; before him burn 
Seven lamps as in a zodiack reprefenting 25; 
The heavenly fires j over the tent a cloud 
Shall reft by day, a fiery gleam by night ; 

Save when they journey, and at length they come, 

Ver. 242. of fivhoft’ dny he fiall for et el y 

And all the prophets &c.] Sec Ads iii. 22, 24. 

Newton. 

Vcr. 23:5. Seven lamps as in a zodiack reprefenting 

The heavenly fires ; ] That the feven lamps Ti g ni fi c J 
the feven planets, and that therefore the lamps flood Hope- wife, 
as it were to exprefs the obliquity of the zodiack, is the glofs of 
Jofephus, from whom probably Milton borrowed it. Jofeph. 
Antif, lib. iii. cap. 6, and 7, and De Bel. Jfiid. lib. v. cap, 

See likewife Mode's Difeourfe x, upon the feven Arch-Angels. 
Mr. Hume quotes likewife the Latin of Philo to the fame pur- 
pofe. See Cornelius a Lapide upon Exod, xxv. 31. Newton, 

See alfo the learned Parkhuril:, in his excellent Hebrevi and 
Engljh Ledicon, 4®, edit. 1792, p. 873. 

Vcr. 238,' Save vohen they journey f\ Exod* xl. 34, &c. 

Theft a cloud covered the tent of the congregation, and the 

VOL. in. . F f 
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Conducted by his Angel, to the land 
Promis’d to Abraham and his feed : — The reft 260 
Were long to tell ; how many battles fought ; 
How many kings 'deftroy’d j and kingdoms won; 
Or how the fun fliall in mid Heaven ftand ftill 
A day entire, and night’s due courfe adjourn, 
Man’s voice commanding, “ Sun, i n Gibcon 
ftand, 265 

“ And thou moon in the vale of Aialon, 

“ Till Ifracl overcome !” fo call the third 
From Abraham, fon of Ilaac; and from him 
His whole delcent, who thus fliall Canaan win. 

glorv of the Lord filled the tabernatk*. And Mofes was not able 
to enter into the tent of the congregation becaufc the cloud abode 
tliereon, and the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle. And 
when the cloud was taken up from over the tabernacle, the chil- 
dren of Ifracl went onward in all their journeys. But if the 
cloud were not taken up, then they journeyed not, till the day 
that it was taken up. Lor the cloud of the Lord was upon the 
tabernacle b}^ day, and fire was on it by night, in the fight of 
all the Iioiife of Ifrael, throughout all their journeys.’* 

'1 bus it was in all places wherever they came : and this is wliat 
Milton fays in Ihort, the cloud was over the tent by day, and 
the lire (call’d here n fin-y gkavi) by night, when they journeyed 
not, lie takes no notice how it w^as w hen they did ; which this 
text (for the infinite beauty of which w^e have given it at length) 
explains: The cloud \v:is then taken up ; How, then? the 
hord 'veeni before them by day hi a pillar of a cloud to lead them 
the vjiyj mid by night in a pillar of fire to give them light y to go 
by day and night chap, xiii. 21. Other armies pitch their en- 
ligns when they encamp, and lift them up when they march. So 
docs the Lord of Holls leading forth his people. But, what 
•cnfigns ! how fublime ! Milton feems too concife here. 

Richardson. 
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Here Adam interpos’d. O font from Heaven, 
Enlightener of my darknefs, gracious things 271 
Thou haft reveal’d ; thofe chiefly, which concern 
Juft Abraham and his feed : now firft I find 
Mine eyes true-opening, and my heart much eas’d; 
Erewhile perplex’d with thoughts, what would 
become 275 

Of me and all mankind : But now I lee 
His day, in whom all nations lhall be blcft; 
Favour unmerited by me, who fought 
Forbidden knowledge by forbidden means. 

This yet I apprehend not, why to thofe 280 
Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth 
So many and fo various laws arc given ; 

So many laws argue fo many fins 

Vcr. 270. Here Adam viterpos\ld\ ‘'J'hcfc interpofitions of 
Adam have a very good effeft ; for otherwife the continued 
narration of the Angel would appear too long and tedious. 

Newton. 

Ver. 274. M/>/e ejrs //vee-epea/W^f] Relating to that f.ilfe 
promife, made to Adam by the lying ferpent, “ yoar eya Jh ail 
be ope7iedy* Gcii. iii. 5. HuME, 

Ver. 277, llis dnyy'\ An allufion to John viii. 56. “ Your 
father Abraham rejoiced to fee ?ny day ; and he faw it, and was 
glad.” Newton. 

Ver. 283, So mnity lan.vs argae fo mauy fins^ The fcruplc of 
our firft Rather, and the reply of the Angel, arc grounded upon 
St. Paul’s Epiftles, and particularly thofe to the EpheJianSy Gu^ 
latiam, and Hehre^jjSy as the reader, who is at all couverfant 
with thefe facred writings, will eafily perceive. Compare the 
following texts with the poet; GaL iii. I9, Rom, vii. 7, S. 
Rum. iii. 20. Heh» ix. 15, 14. Heb, x. 4, 5. Rom^ iv. 22, 23, 
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Among them ; how can God with fuch refide ? 

To whom thus Michael. Doubt not but that fin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot ; 286 

And therefore was law given them, to evince 
Their natural pravity, by ftirring up 
Sin againft law to fight : that when they fee 
Law can difeover fin, but not remove, 290 
Save by thofe Ibadowy expiations weak, 

The blood of bulls and goats, they may conclude 
Some blood more precious muft be paid ior Man ; 
Juft for unjuft; that, in luch righteoufnefs 
To them by faith imputed, they may find 295 
juftification towards God, and peace 
Of confciencc ; which the law^ by ceremonies 
Cannot appeafe ; nor Man the moral part 
Perform; and, not performing, cannot live. 

So law appears imperfed ; and but given 300 
With purpofe to refign them, in full time, 

24. V, I . ///’L vli. 18, 19. Heb.yi^i. Gw/, iii. 1 1 , 1 2, 23. 
(jal. iv’. 7. Rom» viii. 15. 

Milton has here, in a few verfes, admirably fummed up the 
fenfe and argument of thefe and more tc 5 :ts of Scripture. It is 
really wonderful how he could comprife fo much divinity in fo few 
words, and at the fame time exprefs it with fo much ftrength 
and perfpicuity. Newton. 

I'he fentiment, Jo many hnvs argue fo many Jins j is alfo Mari- 
ana’s ; Legum multitudincm tempus ct malitia invexit tantam, 
ut jam non minus legibus qu^in vitiis laboremus,” De Rege, lib. i. 
cap. ii. Bqwle. 

Peck has alfo obferved the fame remark in Tacitus, Anna!, 
lib. viii. ‘‘ CorruptifTimx reipublicaj plurim* leges.” Mem, of 
M/hcfi, p. 198. 
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Up to a better covenant; difciplin’d 
From fliadowy types to truth ; from flefli to fpirit; 
From impofition of ftrid laws to free 
Acceptance of large grace; from fervile fear 305 
To filial ; works of law to works of faith. 

And therefore fhall not Mofes, though of God 
Highly bclov’d, being but the miniftcr 
Of law, his people into Canaan lead; 

But Jofliua, whom the Gentiles jefus call, 310 
His name and office bearing, who fliall quell 
The adverliiry-Serpcnt, and bring back 
Through the world’s wilderncfs long-wander’d 
Man 

Safe to eternal Paradife of reft. 31+ 

Mean while they, in their earthly Canaan plac’d. 
Long time fhall dwell and profper, hut when fins 
National interrupt their publick peace, 
Provoking God to raife them enemies ; 
p'rom whom as oft he faves them penitent 

« 

Vcr. 507. A/id therefore Jhdl ?iot Mofes y &:c.] Moft’s died 
in mount Nebo, in the land of Moab, from whence lie had the 
profped; of the Promlfed Land, but not the honour of leading 
the Ifraelites to poifefs it ; which was referved for JoHiua, Desit, 
xxxiv. Jojh. i. Hume. 

Vcr. 51 1. Hh name ami office hearing^'] Jofliua was ip many 
things a type of Jefus ; and the names are the fame, Jojhua ae. 
cording to the Hebrew, and Jefus in Greek, Tlic Seventy al- 
ways render Joffiua by Jefus ; and there are two paffages in the 
New Tedamcnt, where Jefus is ufed iox Jfhu a y once by St. 
Stephen, A^s vii. 45, and again by St. Paul, Hcb, iv. 8. And 
the name Jolhua or jefu^, fignihes a Saviour. Newton, 

F f 3 
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By Judges firft, then under Kings; of whom 3*0 
’I'lic iccond, both for piety renown’d 
And puiffuit deeds, a promife fliall receive 
Irrevocable, that his regal throne 
I'or ever fliall endure ; the like flrall fing 
All Prophecy, that of the royal flock 325 

Of David (i'o I name this king) fhall rife 
A Son, the Woman’s feed to thee foretold, 
Porctold to Abraham, as in whom fliall trufl 
All nations ; and to kings foretold, of kings 
The laft; for of his reign fhall be no end. 330 
ifut firfl, a long fucceflion mufl enfue ; 

And his next fon, for wealth and wifdom fam’d. 
The clouded ark of God, till then in tents 
Wandering, fhall in a glorious temple enflirine. 
Such follow him, as lhall be regifler’d 335 
Part good, part bad j of bad the longer fcroll ; 
Whofe foul idolatries, and other faults 
Heap’d to the popular funi, will fo incenfe 
God, as to leave them, and expofe their land. 
Their city, his temple, and his holy ark, 340 
With all his facred things, a fcorn and prey 
To that proud city, whole high walls thou faw’ft 


VcT. 322. a promife JJjnll receive cSjc.] The 

poet, as Mr, Hume and Dr. Newton have obferved, has digefted 
into this and the eight following lines, the fubftance of thefe 
texts of Scripture, II So?n, vii. i6. PJalm Ixxxix, 34, 35, 36. 
Gdv;. iii. 15. Gen, xxii. 18. Ifaiah xi. 10. Luke i. 32, 33. 

Vcr. 342. fwho/e high nvalls thou /am)' ft &c.] 

I know not whether the poet has not here forgotten him^ 
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Left in confufion ; Babylon thence call’d. 

There in captivity he lets them dwell 
The fpace of feventy years ; then brings them 
back, 3+5 

Remembering mercy, and his covenant fworn 
To David, ftablilh’d as the days of Heaven. 
Return’d from Babylon by leave of kings 
Their lords, whom God difpos’d, the houfe of 
God 

They firfl: re-edify ; and for a while 350 

In mean eftate live moderate ; till, grown 
In wealth and multitude, fadious they grow : 


fclf a little ; for it is not ftritifly true, that Adam the walk 
left ill confufion ; it was no part of Adam’s vifion ; it is only a 
j^art of the Angel’s narration in this liook. 1 was thinking 
then, that perhaps Adam might fee places, though he could not 
fee perfons; as he fees the Nile, ver. 158, and mount Hermon 
and the Mediterranean, ver. 142, thougli he could not fee Abra- 
ham, ver, 128: hut the Mediterranean, and Hermon, and the 
Nile, feas, and mountains, and rivers, arc fuch places as cxlfted 
at that very time, whereas the walls of Babel or Babylon were 
not built till fevcral years afterwards, and Adam feems now to 
have loft, his profpcdl of things future ; as the Angel fays, / 
perceinje thy mortal Jtght to faily ver. 9. We muft not there- 
fore underhand the exprefiion literally ; for verbs of feehig are 
often extended beyond the bare ad, and are applied to other 
fenfes and other faculties of the mind, Newton. 

Ver. 346. his covenant [worn 

To DavjJ, ftahltjh'd as the days of Heaven?^ See 
Jeremiahj xxxiii. 20, and Pfalm Ixxxix. 29, 

Ver, 349. The hoitfe of God 

They firfl re-edify ;] As it is related in the full 
book of Efdras, 
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But firll: among the priefts diffention fprings. 
Men who attend the altar, and fhould moft 
Endeavour peace: their ftrife pollution brings 355 
Upon the temple itfelf : at laft they feife 
The feepter, and regard not David’s fons ; 

Then lofe it to a ftranger, that the true 
Anointed King Mcliiah might be born 
Barr’d of his right j yet at his birth a liar, 360 
Unfeen before in Heaven, proclaims him come ; 
And guides the eaftern fages, who inquire 
His place, to offer inccnl'e, myrrh, and gold : 
Ilis place of birth a folcmn Angel tells 
To fimplc fliepherds, keeping watch by night ; 
They gladly thither hafte, and by a quire 366 
Of fquadron’d Angels hear his carol lung. 

A virgin is his mother, but his fire 

The power of the Moft High : He ftiall afeend 


Vcr. 355. their firife pollution brings 

Upon the t eon pie itfelf: &c.] For it was chiefly 
through the contefts between Jafon and Menelaus, high-priefts of 
the Jews, that the temple was polluted by Antiochus Epiphancs, 
See II Mnccah. and Pridcaux. 

At Ifjl they fife the feepter y Aridobuliis cldeft Ton of Hyreanus, 
high-prieft of the Jews, was the firft who afliimed the title of 
king after the Babylonifli captivity; before Chriil 107. And 
regard not Daajid’ s fonsj none of that family having had the go- 
vernment fnce Zerubbabel. Then lofe it to a firangery to Herod, 
who was an Idumean, in whWe reign Chrift was born. Sec 
Jofephus, and Pridcaux. Newton. 

Ver. 364. a folemn Angel] Sent infolemnity^ 

as an ambaflihdour extraordinary. This finglc word folemn ex- 
prefles the impoitance of the meffage. Richarpson. 
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The throne hereditary, and bound his reign 370 
With Earth’s wide bounds, his glory with the 
Heavens. 

He ceas’d, difcerning Adam with fuch joy 
Surcharg’d, as had like grief been dew’d in tears. 
Without the vent of words; which thefe he 
breath’d. 

O prophet of glad tidings, finiflier 37j 

Of utmoll hope ! now clear I underftand 
What oft my fteadielf thoughts have fearched in 
vain ; 

Why our great Expedlation Ihould be call’d 
The feed ,of Woman : Virgin Mother, hail, 379 
High in the love of Heaven; yet from my loins 
Thou (halt proceed, and from thy womb the Son 
Of God Moft High ; Co God with Man unites. 
Needs muft the Serpent now his capital bruife 
pxped with mortal pain : Say where and when 

Vcr. bound /j/s reig?i 

With Earth*s nvide bounds, his glory ‘ivilh the 
llea^eni,'\ Mr. Hume and Dr. Newton have 
■here cited from Virgil, JEn, i. 287, 

Imperium occano, f.imam qui terminct aftrls.’* 

But, as Mr, Upton obferves, the prophets ought rather to be 
cited. Tfahtty ii. 8. Ifaiah, ix. 7. Zechanahy ix. 9. 

Yet, in the turn of the words, there is a fimilarity to a 
palTage in the old Tr age die of Didoy 1594. 

** No bounds but heauen fhall bound his emperie.** 

Ver. 379. Virgin Mother , haily 

High in the lo^e of Hea>ven ;] Hail, thou that 
art highly favoured !*' Luke i. 28. Gillies. 
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Their fight, what ftroke (hall bruife the vigor’s 
heel. 385 

To whom thus Michael. Dream not of their 
fight. 

As of a duel, or the local wounds 
Of head or heel : Not therefore joins the Son 
Manhood to Godhead, with more ftrength to 
foil 

Thy enemy } nor fo is overcome 390 

Satan, whofe fall from Heaven, a deadlier bruife, 
Difabled, not to give thee thy death’s wound : 
Which he, who comes thy Saviour, fhall recure. 
Not by deftroying Satan, but his works 
In thee, and in thy feed : Nor can this be, 395 
But by fulfilling that which thou didft want. 
Obedience to the law of God, impos’d 
On penalty of death, and fuffering death ; 

The penalty to thy tranfgrcffion due, 399 

And due to theirs which out of thine will grow; 
So only can high Juftice reft appaid. 

The law of God exad he lhall fulfil 


Vcr. 394. i>ut hh fworks] See I Joh, Hi. 8 . 

Newton, 

Vcr. 400. due to theirs (which out of thine (will 

Punilhment is due to mens adual tranfgreflions, though the original 
depravity, the tranrgreflion of Adam, was the root of them. 

Richardson, 

Vcr. 401. — ref appaid.] Reft fatisfied : The 

language of Chaucer and Spenfer. Thus ill appaid means dijfa- 
thfied. See Gloflary, at the end of Urry’s Chaucer. 
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Both by obedience and by love, though love 
Alone tulfil the law ; thy punilhment 
He lhall endure, by coming in the fiefli 4oj 
To a reproachful life, and curfcd death ; 
Proclaiming life to all who fhall believe 
In his redemption ; and that his obedience, 
Imputed, becomes theirs by faith ; his merits 
To fave them, not their own, though legal, 
works. 410 


Ver^ 405. though kve 

Alone fulfil the la^ ;] Rom. xiii. lo. Love is 
the fulfilling of the law. H ume. 

Vcr. 409. hh merits 

To fanje ihem^ &c.] Dr. Bentley fays, that the 
confirudion demands Do fave them,’’ and fo he fuppofes that 
Milton gave it. But I cannot fee with what propriety, when 
Milton is fpeaking of things to come, and ufing the future tenfe 
before and after this fentence, he can here jump at once into the 
prefent tenfe do^ and reprefent Chrift’s merits as then adually 
fanjing them. And yet, though I diflike the dolor’s alteration, 

I confefs that there is a difficulty in the common reading. The 
only fenfe that I can make of it, is this : Which redemption 

and obedicjice are his merits to fave them, and not their own 
works, though legal ones and ftriflly conformable t.o the law.” 

Pearce. 

I rather underftand the paffiage thus, apprehending that the 
verb helie<ve governs the reft of the fentence ; ‘‘ Proclamiug life 
to all fwho fioall helienoe in his redemption \ and fhall believe that 
his obedience y impute dy becomes theirs by faith ; and fhall believe 
his tnerits to fa^je themy not their oavuy though legal y nvorks,** 

Newton, 

An ingenious writer, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 4.S, 
p. 466, propofes to read merits with an elifion, that is, His 
merit's to fave them,” or, His merit is to fave them;” is to 
for mufi or Jhall\ not an unufual way of fpeaking, as, ‘‘ His. 
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For this he fliall live hated, be blafphem’d, 
Seis’d on by force, judg’d, and to death con- 
demn’d 

A fliameful and accurs’d, nail’d to the crofs 
By his own nation ; flain for bringing life : 

But to the crofs he nails thy enemies, 4ij 

The law that is againft thee, and the fins 
Of all mankind, with him there crucified, 

order /V to warrant you; his fervant is to attend us/* If it 
fhould be alleged, he continues, that merit is feldom, if ever, 
ufed in the fingular number, when it relates to Chrift ; a poet 
and a layman may vary from a pradlice, however generally ob- 
ferved by churchmen : and in fad he does fo, B. iii. 290. 

: “ Thy merit, 

Imputed, fhall abfolve them/* 

And again^ where he introduces Chrift fpeaking of himfelf, 
B. xi. 3;. 

(( My merit thofe 

Shall perfed/* 

The critick moreover quotes, from Shakfpcare*s Jien, viii, a 
fimilar clifion at the end of a verfe ; 

I fpeak fincerely, and high noteU 

** Ta’cn of your many virtues/* 

Thus defending his change, if it may be called a change, he 
obferves how eafy. the fentence appears, which was before fo 
perplexed : Proclaiming life to all uoho Jkall believe that his 

obedience becomes theirs — that his MERIT is to fawe them, not their 
onjun nvorksd* 

Ver. 415:. But to the crofs he nails thy enemies,^ The enemies 
of Adam were the lanx; that was againji him, and the Jxns of all 
mankind as fpringing originally from him, and therefore in fome 
fenfe chargeable upon him. The author, in this pafTage, alludes 
to Col, ii. 14, Newton. 
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Never to hurt them more who rightly truft 
In this his fatisfaftion ; fo he dies, 

But foon revives j Death over him no power 420 
Shall long ufurp ; ere the third dawning light 
Return, the ftars of morn (hall fee him rife 
Out of his grave, frefh as the dawning light. 
Thy ranfom paid, which Man from death re- 
deems. 

His death for Man, as many as offer’d life 42; 
Ncgledl not, and the benefit embrace 
By faith not void of works ; This God-like ad: 

Ver. 420* Death o^ver him no ponver 

Shall long nfurp ;] Rom* vi. 9. Death hath 
no more dominion over him/' Gillies. 

By the preceding expreffion, he diesy hut foon renji^es, it feems 
as if the following paflage alfo was now in Milton’s remem- 
brance : I am he that liveth and was dead ; and, behold, I 

am alive for evermore,” R(‘iu i. 18, 

Ver. 421. ere the third dawning light"] St. Matt, 

xxviii. I. ‘‘ As it began to da^vn towards the firll day of the 
week.” Gillies. 

Ver. 424. Thy ranfom paidf] The two firft editions have 
Thjt the latter ones The : And Milton’s word may be defended, 
if we fuppofc that Adam is here fpoken of, not as a fingle perfon, 
but as one in whofe loins all mankind was contained, or as one 
who was reprefentative of the whole human fpecies. 

And fo the poet fpeaks again, v. 247. 

this God-like a< 5 l 

Annuls thy doom.” Pearce. 

Compare I Tim. ii. 6. Who gave himfclf a ranfom for all:' 
Dr, Pearce’s defence of Milton’s word is fupported by St. Paul's 
expreflion for all and it is evident the poet had the paflage 
in view. 
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Annuls thy d( 5 om, the death thou fhould’ft have 
died, 

In fin for ever loft from life ; this ad 419 
Shall bruife the head of Satan, crulh his ftrength. 
Defeating Sin and Death, his two main arms; 
And fix far deeper in his head their ftings 
Than temporal death fiiall bruife the vidlor’s heel, 
Or theirs whom he redeems ; a death, like fleep, 
A gentle wafting to immortal life. 43j 

Nor after refurredion Ihall he ftay 
Longer on earth, than certain times to appear 
To his difciples, men who in his life 
Still follow’d him ; to them ftiall leave in charge 
To teach all nations what of him they learn ’d 440 

Vcr. 434. a deathy like Jleepy’\ As a poetical 

expreflion, nor unlike that of Statius, Sylv, v, iii. 260. ‘‘ Mors 
imitata quietem.’* But Fenton has printed deathMhy as an ad- 
jedive ; and he has been followed in fome later editions. Dr. 
Johnfon alfo, in his Didionary, cites this palTagc in order to 
illuilratc ihe adjedivc deathlike. But Milton’s own editions 
give no countenance to this alteration; for in them and 
like (land feparate : the poet intending deathy I conceive, as a 
reference to temporal deathy in v. 433 ; and calling it a deathy 
like Jleepy in allufion to St. Paul’s fublime affertion refpefting the 
Tcfurreftion of the dead, I Cor, xv. 51. Ov njoe 

Jhall 7iot Jleep,** See alfo I Theff, iv, 13, 14, 15. 

Milton’s comparifon then Ihould not have been deftroyed : a 
comparifon, employed by the belt Chriftian writers to denote 
that, as Jleep implies *wakingy death implies a rejurreflioji to life ; 
a comparifon, that ferves to expofe the fallacy of the gloomy 
polition advanced in the days of heathen darknefs, and impioufly 
revived by the felf-fufficient philofophers of modern times, — 
that Death is eternal Jlcep ! 
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And his falvation ; them who (hall believe 
Baptizing in the profluent ftream, the flgn 
Of walhing them from guilt of lin to life 
Pure, and in mind prepar’d, if fo befall, 

For death, like that which the Redeemer died. 445 
All nations they fhall teach ; for, from that day. 
Not only to the fons of Abraham’s loins 
Salvation flaall be preach’d, but to the fons 
Of Abraham’s fiiith wherever through the 
world j 

So in his feed all nations flaall be bleft. 450 
Then to the Heaven of Heavens he flaall afeend 
With vidory, triumphing through the air 
Over lais foes and thine ; there flaall furprife 
The Serpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 
Through all his realm, and there confounded 
leave; 4j5 

Then enter into glory, and refume 


Ver. 44^. <zvbkh the Redeemer diedd\ Dr, 

Bentley fays (and it is not improbable) that the author gave it, 

— ‘‘ which their Redeemer died,’* Newton. 

I can fee no rcafon for this alteration : Surely Milton’s own 
reading is very emphatical, The Redeemer,” 'o po/ACj-oj, 
IJaiah lix. 20, and Rom, xi. 26. 

Ver. 447. Not 07 ?ly to the fons of Ahrahands loins 

Salnjatmi fhall be preach' dy but &C.] Compare 
GaL iii. 7, and 16; and Rom* iv, 16, 

Ver. 4j;6. Then enter mto glory f\ Luke xfw, 26, Ought 
not Chrifl to have fufTcred thefe things, and to enter into his 
glory ?” Gillies, 
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His feat at God’s right hand, exalted high 
Above all names in Heaven; and thence lhall 
come. 

When this world’s diflblution fhall be ripe. 
With glory and power to judge both quick and 
dead ; 460 

To judge the unfaithful dead, but to reward 
His faithful, and receive them into blifs. 
Whether in Heaven or Earth; for then the Earth 
Shall all be Paradife, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier days. 465 
So fpakc the Arch-Angel Michael ; then paus’d, 
As at the world’s great period ; and our fire. 
Replete with joy and wonder, thus replied. 

O Goodnefs infinite, Goodnefs immenfe ! 

That all this good of evil lhall produce, 470 


Ver. 477. 


■ exalted high 

Above all names in Heaven Eph, 1. 2o, 2i, 


God hath fet him at his own right hand in the heavenly places, 
far above every name that is named, not only in this world, but 


alfo in that which is to come/' Hume. 


Ver. 459. When this ^world's diffolution Jhall he ripe,"] In 
the later editions we have the world's But I prefer 
which is found in the two firft ; bccaufe this reading admits the 
iftus on the fecond fyllable of the verfe (where it ought to be), 
whereas the other reading throws it upon the third. Pearce. 

Ver, 460. With glory and power] St, Lnke^ xxi, 27. With 
power and great glory." Gillies. 

Ver. 461. To judge the unfaithful dead^ hut to reward 

His faithful, &c.] See John v, 28, 29, and Rev, 

XU i8« 
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And evil turn to good ; more wonderful 
Than that which by creation firft brought forth 
Light out of darknefs ! Full of doubt 1 ftand, 
Whether I fhould repent me now of lin 
By me done, and occafion’d ; or rejoice 475 
Much more, that much more good thereof (hall 
fpring } 

To God more glory, more good-will to Men 
From God, and over wrath grace lhall abound. 
But fay, if our Deliverer up to Heaven 
Muft re-afcend, what will betide the few 480 
His faithful, left among the unfaithful herd. 
The enemies of trutli ? Who then lhall guide 
His people, who defend ? Will they not deal 
Worie with his followers than with him they 
dealt ? 

Be fure they will, faid the Angel; but from 
Heaven 485 

He to his own a Comforter will fend. 


Ver. 475. or re joke 

Much more, that much more good thereof Jhall 
fpring ;] He feems to have remembered that 
rant of one of the Fathers, “ O felix culpa, qua talem ac tan- 
tum meruit habere redemptorem ! 0 happy fault, <vjhich deferred 
to hanje fuch and fo great a redeemer As in what follows, To 
God more glory, See, he alludes to the heavenl/ hymn, Glory ta 
God in the higheft, See, Newton. 


It is more probable, that Milton here alluded to II Cor, iv. 

« For all things are for your fakes, that the abundant grace 
might, through the thankfgiving of many, redound to th glory 
of God,'* See 2M0 Rom, V. 20.. 
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The promife of the Father, who fliall dwell 
His Spirit within them ; and the law of faith, 
Working through love, upon their hearts (hall 
write. 

To guide them in all truth ; and alfo arm 490 
With fpiritual armour, able to refift 
Satan’s alTaults, and quench his fiery darts ; 
What man can do againft them, not afraid. 
Though to the death ; againft fuch cruelties 
With inward confolations recompens’d, 495 
And oft fupported fo as (hall amaze 
Their proudeft perfecutors : For the Spirit, 
Pour’d firft on his Apoftlcs, whom he fends 
To evangelize the nations, then on all 499 

Ver. 487. Th pmnije of the Father f\ See Luke xxiv, 49. 

Nkwton. 

Ibid. civho Jhall dwell 

lih Spirit <vjithin them ;] Sii.ill caufe to dwell. So, iu 
Sophocles, as cited by Mr. Stillingfleet, Oedip. Colon, v. 93, 

Toi' 'TaAatTrwpov 

jAiv OIKHSONTA i x. t. A, 

Vcr. 490. To guide them in all truth ; and alfo arm 

With fpiritual armour^ &c.] See xvi. 13, 
and f/A. vi, ii, 13, 16. Newton. 

Ver. 493. What man can do againji them^ not afraid^ 

Though to the death f\ The conftrudion, I fup- 
pofe, is Not afraid of what man can do againft them though 
to the death," though it he perfecution to death iff elf : and it is 
an allufion to Pfalm Ivi. ii, / rwill not he afraid nvhat man 
can do 7 mto med* Njswton. 

Vcr. 49 ^* Pour*d firft on his Apoftles^ &c.] See Adis ii. 4, 
and Mark xvi. 17, i8. Hvme. 
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Baptiz’d, (hall them with wonderous gifts endue 
To fpeak all tongues, and do all miracles. 

As did their Lord before them. Thus they win 
Great numbers of each nation to receive 
With joy the tidings brought from Heaven : At 
length 

Their miniftry perform’d, and race well run, 50; 
Their dodlrine and their (lory written left. 

They die; but in their room, as they forewarn. 
Wolves (hall fucceed for teachers, grievous 
wolves. 

Who all the facred myfteries of Heaven 
To their own vile advantages (liall turn 510 
Of lucre and ambition ; and the truth 
With fuperftitions and traditions taint, 

Left only in thofe written records pure, 

Ver, 507. in their roomy as they forevjitray 

Wolves Jhall fucceed 8 cc.] So St. Paul had fore, 
warned the elders of the church at Miletus, to which Milton 
here alludes, A^s xx. 29 ; as alfo in his Conftderations touching 
the lileliefl means to remove hirelings out of the Chriftian church, 
Profe-Works, vol. i. p. 563, edit. 1738. “ Not long after, as 

the Apoftle foretold, hirelings like vjolves came in by herds, &c." 

' Newton. 

See alfo his bonnet to Cromwell, v. 13. 

Help us to fave free confcience from the paw 
Of hireling voolves, whofe gofpel is their maw/' 

Ver. 51 1. 0/ lucre ambition;] With the fame allu- 

lion, as in his Profe-Works, vol, i. p. 164, edit. 1698. Ihey 
have fed his ftieep, contrary to that vjhich St, Peter writes, not 
of a ready mind, but for filthy lucre ; not as exaniples to the 
flock^ but as being lords over God^s heritage^* 
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Though not but by the Spirit undcrftood. 

Then (hall they feek to avail themfelves of names, 
places, and titles, and with thcfe to join 516 
Secplar power ; though feigning ftill to a£l 
By fpiritual, to themfelves appropriating 
The Spirit of God, promis’d alike and given 
To all believers ; and, from that pretence, 5*0 
Spiritual laws by carnal power lhall force 
On every confcience j laws which none lhall find 

Ver. J14. Though not but by the Spirit underfiood,'] I don’t 
think Milton, in all his writings, ever gave a ftrongcr proof of 
his enthufiaftical fpirit than in this line. War burton. 

I fuppofe he alluded to I Cor, ii, 14. “ The natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God : for they are 
foolilhnefs unto him ; neither can he know them, becaufo they 
are fpiritually difeerned:” underftanding it as foine enthufiaftick 
fedarifts have underftood it. Newton. 

Ver. 516. ^ — and njoith theft to join 

Secular po«wer ; d:c.] On this fubjed he had been 
particularly copious in his trad of Reformation in England^ Profe-. 
Works, vol. i. p. 264, edit. 1698. If the life of Chrift be 
hid to this \KorId, much more is his feepter unoperative, but in 
fpiritual things. And thus lived for two or three ages the fuc- 
ceffours of the Apoftles. But when through Conftantine’s lavifli 
fupcrftition they forfook their firft love, and fet thmfehes up too 
in God’s flead ; Mammon and their belly, then taking advantage 
of the fpiritual pomjer n.vhich they had on mens eonfeiencesy they 
began to call a longing eye to get the body alfo, and bodily 
things, into their command ; upon which their carnal defires, the 
Spirit daily quenching and dying in them, knew no way to keep 
themfelves up from falling to nothing, but by bolftering and 
fupporting their inward rottennefs, by a carnal and outojoard 
flrength,** 

Ver. 532, lanjos nuhich none fhall find &c.] 

Laws, as Hume and dodor Newton obferve, neither agreeable 
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Left them inroll’d, or what the Spirit within 
Shall on the heart engrave. What will they then 
But force the Spirit of Grace itfelf, and bind stf 
His confort Liberty ? what, but unbuild 
His living temples, built by faith to ftand. 

Their own faith, not another’s ? for, on earth. 
Who againft faith and confcience can be heard 
Infallible ? yet many will prefume : 530 

Whence heavy perfecution lhall arife 
On all, who in the worlhip perfevere 
Of fpirit and truth ; the reft, far greater part, 
Will deem in outward rites and fpecious forms 

to revealed or natural religion; neither to he found in Holy 
Scripture, or written on their hearts by the Spirit of God; 
laws contrary to his promlfe, who has faid, “ I will put mjr 
law in their inward parts, and nvr/u it m their hearts,** Jet* 
xxxi. 33. 

Ver. 526. His eanfort Liberty .^] For where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty,'' II Cor^ iii, 17. Newton* 

Ver. 327. His living temples,^ Chriftians are called tht 

temples of God/* I Cor. iii. 16, 17, and vi, 19. Newton. 

See 2 L\{oM\\t 0 a *9 Pro/e.fVoris, vol* i. p. 231, ed. 1698. “ At 
if the touch of a lay Chriftian, who is neverthelefs God'* living 
temple, could profane dead Judaifms." 

Ver. 532. On all, ^'ho in the voorjhip perfevere 

Of fpis^it and truth ;} He alludes to John IV. 23* 

Newton. 

Ver. 534. Will</^^w] This is t)ie genuine reading of the 
firft edition ; in the fecond edition it was printed by miftakd 

Well deem but, abfurd as this reading is, it has been fol- 
lowed in all the editions which I have feen, till Mr, benton's 
iind' Bentley's, Newton. 
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Religion fatisfied ; Truth fhall retire 53 j 

Beftuck with flanderous darts, and w'orks of faith 
Rarely be found : So fhall the world go on, 

To good malignant, to bad men benign ,* 

Under her own weight groaning ; till the day 
Appear of refpiration to the juft, 540 

And vengeance to the wicked, at return 
Of him fo lately promis’d to thy aid. 

The Woman’s Seed ; obfcurely then foretold. 
Now amplier known thy Saviour and thy Lord; 
Laft, in the clouds, from Heaven to be reveal’d 545 
In glory of the Father, to diflblve 
Satan with his perverted world; then raife, 

I muft again refcue Tickell from dodor Newton’s cenfure ; 
for in liis edition, which was publifticd five years before Fenton’s, 
the reading is deem.” 

Ver. 5'59. Under her 0<vjn nmight groaning The wholc 

creation groaneth,” Rom, y'uu zi* Gillies. 

Ver. 540. ihe day of refpiration^ This is wh^t 

4 he Scripture calls the times of refrefhing,” Ads iii. 19. 

Newton, 

yer, 545. Lajl, in ihe cloudsy from Heaojen to he renjeaVd 

In glory of the Father f\ Coming in the clouds 
of Heaven,” Matt, xxvi. 64. The Son of Man fhall come in 
the glory of his Father,” Matt, xvi, 27. Gillies. 

Ver. 546. to diflblve 

Satan ajoith his perojerted world ;] An expreflion 
of the fame import as when the light is faid to dijfohe the dark, 
nefs, Virgil, JEn. viii. 591, 

Extulit os facrum coelo, tenebrafque refohit.** 

Milton probably borrowed the phrafe from Scripture, II Pet. 
iii. II, 12. Seeing then that all thefe things (hall be dijfohed^ 
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From the conflagrant mafs, purg’d and refin’d, 
New Heavens, new Earth, ages of endlcfs date. 
Founded in righteoufnefs, and peace, and love; 
To bring forth fruits, joy and eternal blifs. 

He ended ; and thus Adam laft replied. 
How (bon hath thy predidion. Seer blcft, 


Sec, The Heavens, being on fire, (hall be dijfol^ed.'* And he 
had mentioned before “ this world’s diffdaUund* vcr. 45.9. 

Newton. 

In the fame figurative fenfe, as Mr. Richardfon obferves, the 
word is ufed in Apollonius Rhodius, where morning diffjhes the 
night throughout the ether, Argon, iv. 1170, 

(pocitaaf 

AYE y.t>^aivr/P pwree, vdfo^* 

Avup alfo plainly fignifies to deftrny^ in JAm ii. 19. Defiroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raife it up.” 

Ver, ^49. Hea've7iSf ne<iu Enrtby] The very words of 

St. Peter, II Pet, iii. 15. ** NevcrthclcTs, we according to his 
promife, look for new Heaa;en^, and a new Earthy wherein 
d'welleth righteoufnejtd^ 

This notion of the Heavens and Earth being renewed after 
the conflagration, and made the habitation of Angels and juft 
Men made pcrfet^l, was very plcafing to Milton ; as it was to 
Dr. Burnet, and muft be to every one of a fine and exalted 
imagination ; And Milton has enlarged upon it in fcveral parts 
of his works, and particu.arly in this poem, R. iii. 333, kc, 
B. X. 638, B. xi. 65, 900, B. xii. 462. Nhwton. 

Compare, with this poetick pafifage, Milton's animated de- 
feription in profe of Chrift’s univerfal and mild M'jvarchy 
through Heaajen and Earth, Where they undoubtedly, that by 
their labours, counfcls, and prayers, have been earneft for the 
common good of religion and their country, fhall receive, above 
the inferiour Orders of the Blefled, the regal addition of Prin- 
cipalities, Legions, and Thrones, ''nto their glorious titles \ and, 
jn fuperemincnce of beatifick Vifion, progrtjfmg the dateUji 
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Meafur’d this tranfient world, the race of time, 
Till time ftand fix’d ? Beyond is all abyfs, 5js 
Eternity, whofe end no eye can reach. 

Greatly inftruded I lhall hence depart ; 

Greatly in peace of thought ; and have my fill 
Of knowledge, what this velTel can contain ; 
Beyond which was my folly to afpire. 560 
Henceforth I learn, that to obey is beft. 

And love with fear the only God ; to walk 
As in his prefence ; ever to obferve 
His providence j and on him foie depend. 
Merciful over all his works, with good 565 
Still overcoming evil, and by fmall 
Accomplilhing great things, by things deem’d 
weak 

Subverting worldly ftrong, and worldly wife 


aftd irrevoluhle circle of Eternity ^ Jhall clafp vife par able handt 
nvith joy and blifsi in over..meafure for ever.’* See the end of 
his Reformation in England, 

Ver. 565, *with good 

Still overcoming evil'j\ Overcome evil with 
good/* Rom, xii. 21. Gillies. 

Ver, 568. Subverting voorldly ftrong^ &c.] God hath 
chofen the fiSoliOi things of the world to confound the wife ; and 
God hath chofen the weak things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty, I Cor, i. 27. 

And fo in the reft there is the fenfe of Scripture, if not the 
very words. As to obey is befj Behold to obey is better than 
facrifice,** I Sam, xv. 22. And on him foie depend y Calling 
all your care upon him, for he careth for you,** I Ret, v. 7. 
And merciful over all his nvorhs, His mercies are over all his 
Wprks/* P/alm cxlv. 9. Newton. 
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By Amply meek : that fuffering for truth’s fake 
Is fortitude to higheft vidory, 570 

And, to the faithful, death the gate of life j 
Taught this by his example, whom I now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever bleft. 

To whom thus alfo the Angel laft replied. 574 
This having learn ’d, thou haft attain’d the fum 
Of wifdom ; hope no higher, though all the ftars 
Thou knew’ft by name, and all the ethereal 
powers, 

All fecrets of the deep, all Nature’s works. 

Or works of God in Heaven, air, earth, or fea. 
And all the riches of this world enjoy’dft, 580 
And all the rule, one empire j. only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge anfwerable j add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love, 

By name to come call’d charity, the foul 
Of all the reft: then wilt thou not be loth 58 j 
To leave this Paradife, but flialt poflefs 

Ver. 576. . though all the Jlnrs 

Thou kne^w^Ji hy nainCy &c.] The turn of the 
fentence refembles, as Mr. Stillingfleet obferves, what St. Paul 
fays, I Cor, xiii. 2. And though I ha^ve the gift of prophecy y 
ttttd underjicind all viyfieries and all kfto'wledgCy’^^Ci^ have not 
charity, I am nothing.*' 

Ver. 581. — only add 

Deeds to thy knoauledge &C.] II i. 5, 5 , 7. 

Hume, 

Ver. 584. charity y the foul 

Of all the reft ;] So charity is called, in our 
excellent Liturgy, the very bond of peace, and of all ^virtues,** 
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A Paradife within thee, happier far. — 

Let us defcend now therefore from this top 
Of fpeculation ; for the hour precife 589 

Exads our parting hence ; and fee ! the guards, 
By me encamp’d on yonder hill, exped 
Their motion ; at whofe front a flaming fword. 
In fignal of remove, waves fiercely round : 

Wc may no longer flay : go, waken Eve ; 

Her alfo I with gentle dreams have calm’d jpj 
Portending good, and all her fpirits compos’d 
To meek fubmilfion : thou, at feafon fit, 

Let her with thee partake what thou haft heard ; 
Chiefly, what may concern her faith to know. 
The great deliverance by her feed to come 600 
(For by the Woman’s feed) on all mankind : 

That ye may live, which will be many days. 

Both in one faith unanimous, though fad. 

With caufe, for evils paft ; yet much more cheer’d 

Ver. 587. A Paradife nuithin thee, 'I This, Sir John Harring, 
ton ftyles the comfortable peace of confcience, the only true 
Paradife of this world.” Notes on his tranflation of Orlando 
puriofo, p. 288. Bowle. 

Ver. 588. from this top 

Of fpeculation ;] From this hill of prophecy and 
prediftion. Speculation, a watching on a tower or high place j 
thence a difeovery, and therefore applied to the prophets in the 
facred page, who arc called feers and watchmen, fpeculatores of 
fpecula Latin, a fwatch-tonjuer. See Ezek, iii, 17, and xxxiii. 5, 
4, 5, 6, 7. Hume. 

So, in Par, Reg, B. iv. 336. 

^ iVi^ fpecular mount.’* Richardson. 
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With meditation on the happy end. 6oj 

He ended, and they both defcend the hill ; 
Defcended, Adam to the bower, where Eve 
Lay fleeping, ran before ; but found her wak’d ; 
And thus with words not fad (he him receiv’d. 
Whence thou return’d, and whither went’ft, I 
know ; 6 10 

For God is alfo in deep; and dreams advife, 
Which he hath fent propitious, fome great good 
Prefaging, fince with forrow and heart’s diftrefs 
Wearied I fell alleep : But now lead on ; 

In me is no delay ; with thee to go, fii; 

Is to day here j without thee here to day, 

Is to go hence unwilling ; thou to me 
Art all things under Heaven, all places thou, 
Who for my wilful crime art banilh’d hence. 
This further confolation yet fecure €za 

I carry hence j though all by rne is lod, 

Ver. 6o8, found her ;] There is 

fome inconfiftence between this and what is faid in the argument 
to this book, which was written afterwards. There it is faid 
that Adam nvake7i$ Eve, but here that he found her m)ak*d. 

Newton. 

Ver. 6il. For God is alfo in Jleep Numb, xii. 6. If 
there be a prophet among you, I the Lord will make myfelf 
known unto him in a *viJion, and I will fpeak unto him in a 
dream,” And thus Homer, II, i. 63. Kix< ydf r oiccp U Ajo; ini'. 
And the application is very elegant in this place, as Adam’s was 
a njijion, and Eve’s a dream \ and God was in the one, as well as 
in the other. Newton. 

Ver. 615. In me is no delays] Virgil, EcL iii. 52* In 
me mora non erit ulla.” Newton. 
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Such favour I unworthy am vouchfaf ’d, 

By me the Promis’d Seed (hall all reftore. 

So fpake our mother Eve ; and Adam heard 
Well pleas’d, but anfwer’d not : For now, too 
nigh 615 

The Arch-Angel flood ; and, from the other hill 
To their fix’d ftation, all in bright array 
The Cherubim defeended ; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as evening-mift 
Ris’n from a river o’er the marifti glides, 630 


Ver. 625. j'or vowy too nigh 

The Arch- Angel flood ;] Milton obferves the to 
•arf Sirov, the decorum, to the fall degree ; making our lirll parents 
fuch perfcdl patterns of modefty, as to forbear their endearments, 
though but in words, at the Angel’s approach. Hume. 

Ver. 629. Gliding meteorous, ] Pope employs the fame language 
in^eferibing the motion of Iris, Iliad xxiv, 99. 

■ Iris from the Ikies, 

Swift as a whirlwind, on the meflage flies, 

Meteorous the face of Ocean fweeps, 

Refulgent gliding o’er the fable deeps.’* 

Of the motion, aferibed to the deities, fee the notes on B. vi> 
71, and B. viii. 302. See alfo Mathewe Grouc’s Epigrams and 
Sonets, i2mo. Lond. 1587, bl, 1 . 

Grant this ye gods that glide on ftarrie Ikie, 

And guide that Chaos ball moll equally.** 

Ver. 630. ntarijh'] An old word for 

marflj ; ufed in I Maccah, ix. 42. The marijh of Jordan,** 
and again in v. 45, as Dr, Newton has obferved. 

It appears to have been often employed by Harington and 
Fairfax in their tranflations of Ario(lo a^d Talfo, and by Spenfer, 
Drayton, and Browne, 
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And gathers ground faft at the labourer’s heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advanc’d, 
Thebranddh’d fword of God before them blaz’d, 
Fierce as a comet j which with torrid heat, 

And vapour as the Libyan air aduft, 635 

Began to parch that temperate clime ; whereat 
In either hand the haftening Angel caught 
Our lingering parents, and to the eaftern gate 
Led them diredf, and down the cliff as faft 
To the fubjedted plain ; then difjppear’d, 640 
They, looking back, all the eallern fide beheld 
Of Paradife, fo late their happy feat, 

Ver. 65 1 . And gathers ground faft at the lahoureAs heel] So 
Pope, Iliad xxi, 287. 

The waves flow after, whcrcfoc*cr he wheels, 
gather fcjl, and murmur, at hh heels d* 

Ver. 654. Fierce as a comet j which with torrid heaty 
And 'Vapour as the Ijihyan air aduft. 

Began to parch that temperate dune \] Taftb, as 
Mr. Bowie alfo notes, Gkr, Lb, c. vii. ft. 52. 

Qaal con le chioinc fangulnofc horrende 
‘‘ Splender cometa fuoi per Varia adujiad* 

Ver. 635. And vapour] Horace, Epod, iii, if. 

Nec tantus unquam fiderum infedit vapor 

Siticulofae Apuliae.’' Richardson. 

Ver. 640. Tc //’^fubjeded /A////,-] The plain This 

Incaning of fuhjeSed may be illuft rated by Shakfpeare, Troil, 
and Crejjld, A. i. S. ii. 

the eaftern tower, 


Whofe height commands ‘A^/nbjed all the valed* 
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Wav’d over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery arms : 
Some natural tears they dropt, but wip’d them 
foon j 645 

The world was all before them, where to choofe 
Their place of reft, and Providence their guide: 


Ver. 645. Wav'd over hy that faming brand ;] Brand here 
flgnifies a fword ; as in Spenfer, Faer, Qtt, i. iii, 3, 

With thrilling point of deadly iron hrandd* 

See alfo Faer. Qu, v. i. 9, and ix. 30. Fairfax ufes the word 
in his tranflatioii of Taflb, c. vii. Ih 72, and in feveral other 
places. In Italian too, brando fignilies a fvoord. Newton. 

Concerning the word brand for fwordy take the following ex- 
plication of Hickes. In the fecond part of the Edda IJlandkay 
among other appellations, a fvoord is denominated brand \ and 
glad or glody that is, titioy torriSy pruna igfiita ; and the hall of 
Odin is faid to be illuminated by drawn fwords only. A writer 
of no lefs learning than penetration, N. Salanus Weftmannus, in 
his DilTertation, entitled Gladius Scythicusy pag. 6, 7, obferves, 
that the ancients formed their fwords in imitation of a flaming 
fire ; and thus, from brand a fwordy came our Englifli phrafe, to 
BRANDISH a fwordy gladium ftriftum^ibrandocorufcare faccre.” 

Warton. 

Compare Drummond’s Poemsy Hymn on the Faircft Fair : 

Near to thy other fide refiftlefs Might, 

From head to foot in burnifh’d armour dight, 

** That rings about him, with a wavhig brandy 
And watchful eye, great centinel doth Hand.” 

Ver. 646. The world was all before themy"] Shakfpeare, 
Rich, II. A. i. S. iii. 

■ all the world’s my way.” Johnson. 
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They, hand in hand, with wandering fteps and 
flow, 

Through Eden took their folitary way. 

Vcr. 648. Theyy hand in hand^ *with wandering fleps and Jlow^l 
The melancholy turn of this line is very obfervablc ; and bears 
fome fimilarity to a very plaintive paffage in Petrarch, Son, 
xxxviii, parte feconda ; 

Ond* io fon fatto un animal filveftro 
Che pie ‘vaghiy folitariy e lajjiy 
“ Porto ’1 cor grave, e gli occhi umldi e baffi 
“ A 1 mondo ch* e per me un defer to alpeftro." 

Pope and Gray have availed themfclves of Milton's cxprefTion, 

with wafidering Jieps and Jlowd* See Odjff, x. 286, Dunciad, 
iv. 465, and The Inftallation-Odey ftanza iv. 

Ibid. They hand in handy with wandering Jiepi and JloWy 

Through Eden took thdr folitary way,] Addifon would 
ejedi thefe two laft lines of the book, and clofe it with the verfe 
before. He feems to have been induced to this by a miftake of 
the printer, Theyy ha?td in hand ; which reading does indeed 
make the laft diftich feem loofe, unconnefled, and abfeinded from 
the reft. But the author gave it “ Then hand in hand which 
continues the prior fentence, 

Some natural tears they dropt, but wipM them Toon ; 

Then hand in hand." 

Nor can thefe two verfes polTibly be fpared from the work ; for 
without them Adam and Eve would be left in the territory and 
fuburbane of Paradife^ in the very view of the dreadful faces. 

Apparent dirae facies, inimic^ue Trojse 
Numina magna Deum." 

They muft therefore be dlfmifled out of Eden, to live thence- 
forward in foine other part of the world. And yet this diftich, 
as Addifon well judges, falls ‘very much hehw the foregoing paf 
fage. It contradifts the poet's own fcheme ; nor is the diftion 
unexceptionable. He tells us before, That Adam, upon hearing 
Michael's predidions, was ^wtnfurchargcd with joy y ver, 372 ; 
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was replete mjith joy and ^Jiondery ver. 468 ; was in doubt, whether 
he fhould repent of or rejoice in his fally ver. 475 ; was in great 
peace of thought, ver. 558 ; and Eve herfelf not fad, but full of 
con/olatiofiy vcr. 620. Why then does this diftich difmifs our 
firft parents in anguifh, and the reader in melancholy ? And how 
can the expreffion be juftified, ^with nuandering Jleps and fonn ? 
W\[y wandering f Erratick Heps ? Very improper : when, in the 
line before, they were guided hy pro‘vidence. And why fa<w ? 
when even Eve profelTed her readinefs and alacrity for the journey, 
ver, 614 ; 

but now lead on ; 

In me is no delay. 

And why their foliiary n.aay ? All w'ords to reprefent a forrowful 
parting ? when even their former walks in Paradife were as Ibli- 
tary, as their way now ; there being no body befides them two 
both here and there. Shall I theiefore, after fo many prior pre- 
fumptions, prefume at LiH to offer a diftich, as clofe as may be 
to the author’s words, and entirely agreeable to his fcheme ? 

Then hand in hand with focial Heps their way 
‘‘ Through Eden took, njjith hea^'nly co?nfort chear'dd* 

Bentley. 

As the poem clofes with tlicfe two verfes, fo Dr, Bentley 
finiihes his labour with remarks upon them. He obferves that 
Addifon declared for ejefting them both out of the poem ; and 
fuppofea him to have been induced to this by a iniftakc of the 
printer. They hand in hand:"* which reading (thcDodor 
thinks) makes the laft diftich feem loofe, unconncflcd, and abfeinded 
from the reft. But Addifon was too good a judge of Milton’s 
way of writing, to ejc6l them upon that account only. He 
gave us another reafon for his readinefs to part with them, and 
faid that they renew in the mind of the reader that anguifh, 
v;hich was pretty well laid by the confideration of the two fore- 
going verfes. Bu’t it has been faid more juftiy by another gentle- 
man (who feems well qualified to give a judgement in the cafe) 
that, co7if dering the moral and chief defign of this poem, Terrour 
is the laji pefion to he left upon the tnind of the reader, EfiTay on 
Pope’s Odyftey, Part ii. p. 89. However this be, the Dodor’s 
reafon for keeping thefc two verfes is extraordinary ; he fays 
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that, unkfs they are kept, Adam and Eve would be left in the 
territory and fuburbane of Paradifc, in the very view of the 
dreadful face i: and he adds that they mull therefore be difmilfed 
out of Eden, to live thenceforward in fome other part of the 
world. And yet both in the common reading, and in the Doc- 
tor’s too, tliey are left in Eden, only taking their way through 
it. But this by the by. Let us fee how the Doftor would mend 
the matter ; and then I will give my objedions to his reading, 
and afterwards anfwcr his objedions to Milton’s, Pie propofes 
to read thus, 

Then hand in hand with foetal fteps their way 

Through Eden took, ^ith hea^'nly comfort chear'dd* 

To this reading we may objed, that the verb wants the word 
they before it ; for it is too kr to fetch it from ver, 64^, when 
two verfes, of a quite different conftrudion, arc inferted between. 
Again, chear'd nuith comfort feems tautologous, for comfort is 
implied in chcar'd, without its being mentioned. LaUly, if they 
went hatid in hand, there is no need to tell us, that their fteps were 
fociah, they could not be otherwife. So much for the Dodor’s 
reading. We are now to confider the objedions which the Dodor 
makes to the prefent ’reading. It contradids (fays he) the poet’s 
own fcheme, and the didion is not unexceptionable. With re. 
gard to the didion, he alks, Why were the fteps nxwndirvig ones, 
when Providence nvas their guide? But it might be x\\t\x guide, 
without ptointing out to them which way they Ihould take at 
every ftep : The words Providence their guide fignif) , that now 
fince Michael, who had hitherto conduded them by the hand, 
was departed from them, they had no guide to their fteps, only 
the general guidance of Providence to keep .them fafe and unhiiit. 
Eve ’(it is plain) expeded that her fteps would be hnnndering ones, 
when, upon being told that fhe was to leave Paradife, llie breaks 
out intp thefe words, B. xi. 282. 

Plow fhall I part ? and whither ^wander down 

‘‘ Into a lower world ?” 

Again the Doaor alks. Why fteps i when Eve profvfs’d 
her readinefs and alacrity for the journey, ver. 614.? Put that 
readinefs was not an abfolute one, it was a ehooftng rather to go 
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than to flay behind there without Addm, ver. 6 i^, See, In that 
view Ihe was ready to go : but, in the view of leaving the de- 
lights of Paradife, they were both backward and even linger'd^ 
ver. 638. Their fteps therefore were Jlo^, And why (fays the 
Doflor) is their way called Jolitary, when their walks inParadife 
were as folitary as their way now, there being no body befidcs 
them two l)Oth here and there ? It may be anfwercd,, that their 
,way was Johiaryy not in regard to any companions, whom they 
had met with elfewhere ; but becaufe they were here to meer 
with no objefts of any kind that they were acquainted with ; 
Nothing here was familiar to their cyesy and (as Adam,- then in 
Paradife, well expreffes it in B. xi. 305.) 

« all places clfe 

Inhofpitablc appear^ and defolnte ; 

Nor knowing us,, nor known.* ^ 

[And may we not, fays Dr. Newton, hy folitary underftand* farther 
their being now' left by the* Angel ?] The lafl, but the main objec- 
tion wh’ch the Do(flor makes, is that this diflich contradicts the 
poet’s own fchcmc. To fupport this charge, he has referred us to 
hrdf 2 dozen places of this tw elfth book, where Adam and Eve arc 
£i oken of, as having peaccy avd coiifolatiovy &c« ; and from 
thence he concludes that this dillich ought not to difmifs our firft 
parents in anguifh, and the reader in melancholy.- But the jgyy 
peacey and conjdatwiy fpoken of in thofe paflagcs, arc reprefented 
always as arifing in our firft parents from a view of fome future 
good, chiefly of the Mefliali. The thought of leaving Paradife 
piotwithftanding any other comfort that they had) was all along 
a forronful oia to them. Upon this account Eve fell ajieep 
nveaiied nvith foiro^.v and df refs of hearty ver. 613. Both Adaip 
and Eve linger'd at their quitting Paradife, ver. 638, and they 
il rapt fame natural tears on that occafion, ver. 645. In this view 
the Arch -Angel, ver. 603, recommends to our firft parents that 
they ftiould live unanimous, though fad njoith caufe for e’vils pajl. 
And, for a plainer proof that the feheme of the Poem was to 
difmifs them not without/<?mrti;, the poet in B. xi. 117. putS' 
thefc words into God*s mouth, as his inftrudion to Michael, 

So fend them forth, though forro^ingy yet in peace,’* 

Pearce. 
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Thefe two laft verfes have occafioned much trouble to ths 
criticks, fome being for rejeding, others for altering, andotheri 
again for tranfpofing, them : But the propriety of the two lines, 
and the defign of the author, are fully explained and vindicated 
in the excellent note of Dr. Pearce. And certainly there is no 
more necefiity that an epick poem Ihould conclude happily, than 
there is that a tragedy ftiould conclude unhappily. There are 
inftances of feveral tragedies ending happily ; and with as good 
reafon an epick poem may terminate fortunately or unfortunately, 
as the nature of the fubje<^l requires : And the fubjeft of Paradife 
Loft plainly requires fomething of a forrowful parting, and was 
intended no doubt for terrour as well as pity, to infpire us wit}i 
the fear of God as well as with commiferation of Man. 

Newton* 

In the concluding paflage there is brought together, with un- 
common ftrength of fancy and rapidity of narrative, a number 
of circumftances, wonderfully adapted to the purpofe of filling 
the mind with ideas of terrifick grandeur : The defeent of the 
cherubim ; the flaming fword ; the archangel leading in hafte 
our firfl: parents down from the heights of Paradife, and then 
difappearing ; and, above all, the feene that prefents itfelf on 
their looking behind them : 

« They, looking back, all the eaftern fide beheld 
“ Of Paradife, fo late their happy feat, 

“ Wav’d over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
“ With dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery arms : 

To which the remaining verfes form the moft ftriking contrafl: 
that can be imagined. The final coupht renews our forrow ; by 
exhibiting, with piaurefque accuracy, the moil mournful fccnc 
in nature ; which yet is fo prepared, as to raife comfort, and 
difpofe to refignation. And thus, while we are at once melting 
in tendernefs, elevated with pious hope, and overwhelmed with 
the grandeur of defeription, the divine Poem concludes. 

^ BrATTIE, 

It has been propofed in Peck’s Mmain of Mtlton, and lately 
in a modern publication, to tranfpofe the concluding vetfes ihus . 
“ Some natural tears they dropt, but wip’d them form ; 

« Then, hand in hand, with wandering fteps and flow, 
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Through Eden took their folitary way. 

The world was all before them where to choofe 
Their place of red, and Providence their guide. 

The learned author of the modern publication further obferves, 
that, if a period be placed at the end of the firft line, the pro- 
noun they may be retained ; but that the reading propofed feems 
preferable. An Ejpy on the Nature of the Enghjh Verfe^ Lond. 
1799. p. 126. 

But the beautiful fimplicity of the concluding verfes mud not 
be violated by any alteration, howc\er ingenious, however 
fair-appearing.” Eor, as Mr. Biirgefs has obferved, the poet, 
in ending n.vith the defcripiioii of Adam and E-vAs departure through 
Edeuj recalls in a very lively mtinncr the fubjed of the Poem ; 

Of Man's firfl: difobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofc mortal tallc 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 

With lofs of Eden 

and leaves very powerfully on the mind of the reader the im- 
preflion with which he fet out, by which the Poem becomes more 
unique and perfed. 

Mr. Stillingdcet, in reply to the preceding criticifm of Dr. 
Bentley, maintains alfo the. pofition of the concluding diftich ; 
juftly obferving, that the two laft lines are as proper to ihow the 
condition of Adam and Eve at parting, as the two preceding lines 
are to inform the reader that, however fecmingly deferted, they 
were under the care of Providence. Milton,’' the learned cri- 
tlck continues, knew nothing of that art, fincc pradifed, of 
ending with a bla/e. Thus alfo Earadfe Regained ends with a 
lirnplicity, wiiicii our modern poetb would furely have avoided : 
but he and they followed different guides : for he followed nature, 
and the anciei.ts ; but we may fay to them, 

— — TrarpwJiv 7y,v rk’/vr,v xofxr^l'tnd* 
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If ever any book was truly poetical, if ever any abounded with 
poetry, ’tis Paradife Loji. What an expanfun of tdt\s from a 
fmall feed of hiftory 1 WTat worlds arc inventeJ, wli.it embclliih- 
ments of nature upon what our fenfes pivfent us v, iih ! Duinc 
things arc more nobly, more divinely, repref'nted to the imagi- 
nation than l)y any other poem ; a more bcautibd idea is gi\ en of 
nature than any poet has pretended to, nature, as juft eome out 
of the hand of Cod, in all its virgin lovclincf;., glory, and pu- 


rity ; and the human race is Ihown, not, as Horner^, more gi- 
gantick, more robuft, more valiant, but without compav.'fon move 
truly amiable, more fo than by the p’utaies and ftatnes of tlu; 
greatell mafters. And all thefe fubbme id ns aie eonve\ed to ns 
in the moft eifeiftual and engaging mann- r. iiie i nxl of the 
reader is tempered, and prcpaiad, byplcafine; ’tis drawn, and 
allured, His awakened, and invigorated, to receive lu viin[-i(r- 
fions as the p»oet intended to give It : ihe Poem opens tnc ft i i'- 
tains of knowledge, piety, and virtue; .ml poms along full 
ftreams of peace, coinlort, ar.d joy, to Inch as caiv peiuviate 
the true fenfe of the writer, and obediently liftcu to his fang. 


In reading the Ihad or wc trcaftirc up a eolkaion of 

fine imaginative piedurcs, as when wc re.id Zy/ ; only 

that from thence we have (to fpcal: like a connoifteur) more Ra- 
faclles, Correggios, Guhlos, R'C. Milton’s piaurcs arc more fuh- 
Jirncand great,' divine and lovely, than Homer’s, or Virgil’s, or 
thofe of any other poet, or of all the poets, ancient or modern. 


Throughout the whole of A/e the author appeals to 
have been a moft critical reader, and paffionatc admirer, of Holy 
Scrip.turc. He is indebted to Scripture infinitely more than to 
Homer, and Virgil, and all other books whatever. Not oidy 
the principal fable, but all his cpifodes arc founded upon Sciip- 
ture. I'he Scripture has not only furnifticd liim with the nobleft 
hints, ralfed his thouglits, and fired his imagination ; but has 
alfo very much enriched his language, given a certain folcmiuty 
andmajvdly to his dkVion, and fuppbcd him with many of his 
choiceft, happleft, expreffions. Let men therefore learn, liom 
this inftance, to reverence the Saered Writings.^ It an) man can 
pretend to deride or defpife them, it muft be faid of him at Icait, 
that he has a taftc and genius the moft different liom Milton s 
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that can be imagined. Whoever has any true tafte and genius, 
we are confident, will efteem this Poem the beft of modern pro. 
dudlions, and the Scriptures the beft of all ancient ones. 

Newton. 

I am now to examine Varadife Lofi ; a Poem, which, confi- 
dcred with refpeft to defign, may claim the firft place, and with 
refped to performance the fecond among the productions of the 
human mind. 

By the general confent of criticks, the firft praife of genius is 
due to the writer of an epick poem, as it requires an afiemblage 
of all the powers which are fingly fufficient for other compofu 
tions. Poetry is the art of uniting pleafure with truth, by calling 
imagination to the help of reafon. Epick poetry undertakes to 
teach the mod important truths by the moft pleafing precepts, and 
therefore relates fomc great event in the moft afteCfing manner. 
Hiftory muft fupply the writer with the rudiments of narration, 
which he muft improve and exalt by a nobler art, animate by 
dramatick energy, and diverfify by retrofpeClion and anticipa, 
tion ; morality muft teach him the exaCl bounds, and different 
(hades, of vice and virtue : from policy, and the praClice of life, 
he has to learn the diferiminations of charaCler, and the tendency 
of the paffiens, cither fingle or combined ; and phyfiology muft 
fupply him with illuftrations and images. To put thefe mate., 
rials to poetical ufc, is required an imagination capable of paint- 
ing nature, and realizing fidion. Nor is he yet a poet till he 
has attained the whole extenfion of his language, diftinguiOicd all 
the delicacies of phrafe, and all the colours of words, and learned 
to adjuft their different founds to all the varieties of metrical mo- 
dulation. 

BofTu is of opinion that the poet's firft work is to find a moraly 
which his fable is afterwards to illuftrate and eftablifti. This 
feems to have been the procefs only of Milton j the moral of 
other poems is incidental and confequent ; in Milton’s only it is 
eftential and intrinfick. His purpofc was the moft ufcful and tlie 
moft arduous ; to vindicate the vjnys of God to Mein ; to fhow the 
reafonablenefs of religion, and the neceftity of obedience to the 
Divine Law. 

To convey this moral there muft be a fable, a narration art- 
fully conftruded, fo as t^.excite curiofity, and furprifo cxpcCla- 
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tion. In this part of his work, Milton muft be confeflfed to have 
equalled every other poet. He has involved, in his account of 
the Fall of Man, the events which preceded, and thofe that were 
to follow it : he has interwoven the whole fyftcm of theology 
with fudi propriety, that every part appears to be neceffafy ; 
and fcarcely any recital is wilhed Ihorter for the fake of quicken- 
ing the progrefs of the main adion. 

The fubjed of an epick poem is naturally an event of great im- 
portance. That of Milton is not the dellrudion of a city, the 
eondud of a colony, or the foundation of an empire. His fubjed 
is the fate of worlds, the revolutions of Heaven and of Earth ; 
rebellion againft the Supreme King, raifed by the highell order 
of created Beings ; the overthrow of their hoft, and the punifli- 
ment of their crime ; the creation of a new race of reafonablc 
creatures ; their original happinefs and innocence, their forfeiture 
^f immortality, and their reftoration to hope and peace. 

Great events can be haftened or retarded only by pcifons of 
elevated dignity. Before the greatnef, difplaycd in Milton’s 
Poem, all other greatnefs (brinks av/ay, Ihe wcakert of his 
agents are the higheft and nobleft of human Beings, the original 
parents of mankind ; with whofe adions the elements confented ; 
on whofe reditude, or deviation of will, depended the (fate of 
terreftrial nature, and the condition of all the future inhabitants 
of the globe. 

Of the other agents in the Poem, the chief are fuch as it is ir. 
Reverence to name on (light occafions, i he rell were lower 
}*owers ; 

of which the lead could wield 

** Thofe elements, and arm him with the force 


Of all their regions 

Powers, which only the coniroul of Omnipotence rcltrains from 
laying creation wafte, and filling the vail expanfe of fpace with 
ruin and confufion. To difplay die motives and atlions of beings 
thus fuperiour, fo far as human reafon can examine them, or hu. 
man imagination reprefent them, is the talk which this mighty 
poet has undertaken and performed. 

' In the examination of epick poems much fpeculation is com- 
monly employed upon the chmaftets. '1 he charaaers in the 

Lojl, which admit of examination, are thofe of Angels and ^ 
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of Man ; of Angels good and evil ; of Man in his innocent and 
finful date. 

Among the Angels, the virtue of Raphael is mild and placid, 
of eafy condefcenfion and free communication ; that of Michael is 
regal and lofty, and, as may feem, attentive to the dignity of his 
own nature. Abdiel and Gabriel appear occafionally, ar^d aft as 
every incident requires ; the folitary fidelity of Abdiel is very 
amiably painted. 

Of the evil Angels the charafters are more diverfified. To 
Satan, as Addifon obfcives, fuch fentiments are given as fuit the 
mofl exalted and mo [I depraved Being, Milton has been cenfured, 
by Clarke *, for the impiety which fometimes breaks from Satan’s 
mouth. For there are thoughts, as he juftly remarks, whi.h no 
obfervation of charafter can julHfy, bccaufe no good man would 
willingly permit them to pafs, however tranfiently, through his 
own mind. To make Satan fpeak as a rebel, without any fuch 
exprefllons as might taint the reader’s imagination, was indeed 
one of the great difficulties in Mdton’s undertaking, and I cannot 
but think that he has extricated himfelf with great happinefs, 
There is in Satan’s fpecches little that can give pain to a pious 
ear. The language of rebellion cannot be the fame with that of 
obedience. I'he malignity of Satan foams in haughtinefs and 
obftinacy ; but his expreflions are commonly general, and no 
otherwife offenfive than as they are wicked. 

The other chiefs of the celellial rebellion are very judicioufly 
diferiminated in the firfl: and fecond books ; and the ferocious 
charafter of Moloch appears, both in the battle and the council, 
with exaft confiftcncy. 

To Adam and to Eve are given, during their innocence, fuch 
fentiments as innocence can generate and utter, d heir love is 
pure benevolence and mutual veneration ; their repafis are with., 
out luxury, and their diligence without toil. Their addrefles to 
their Maker have little more than the voice of admiration and 
gratitude. Fruition left them nothing to alk, and Innocence left 
them nothing to fear. 

But with guilt enter diftruft and difeord, mutual accufation, and 
ftubborn felf-defence ; they regard each other with alienated 
)minds, and dicad their Creator as the avenger of their tranfgreT 


Author of the Xffay on Study,*’ Dr. J. 
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fion. At lad they feek (helter in his mercy, foftcn to repentance, 
and melt in fupplication. Hoth before and after the Fall, the fu- 
periority of Adam is diligently fuftained. 

Of the probable and the inar^vellms^ two parts of a vulgar epick 
poem, which immerge the critick in deep confidcration, the 
radije Loji requires little to be Itiid. It contains the hillory of a 
miracle, of Creation and Redemption ; it difplays the power and 
the mercy of the Supreme Being ; the probable therefore is mar- 
vellous, and the marvellous is probable. The fubftance of the 
narrative is truth; and, as truth allows no choice, it is, like ne- 
ceffity, fuperiour to rule. To the accidental or adventitious parts, 
as to every thing human, fomc flight exceptions may be made. 
But the main fabrick is immovably fupported. 

It is juftly remarked by Addifon, that this Poem has, by the 
nature of its fubjed, the advant.ige above all others, that it is 
nniverfaliy and perpetually interclHng*. All mankind will, 
through all ages, bear the fame relation to Adam and to Eve, and 
mulLpartakc of that good and evil which extend to themfclvcs. 

Of the machinery, fo called from 0so? ut.q by which 

is meant the occafional intcrpofition of fupcrnatural power,, ano- 
ther fertile topick of critical remarks, here is no room to fpcak, 
bccaufe every thing is done under the immediate and vifible di- 
redion of Heaven ; but the rule is fo far obferved, that no 
part of the aclion could have been accoinplilhed by any other 
means. 

Of cpifodes, I think there are only two, contained in RapliacP.s 
relation of the war in heaven, and MichacFs prophctick account 
of the changes to happen in this world. Both are clofcly con- 
ceded with the great adion ; one was neceffary to Adam as a 
warning, the other as a confolation. 

To the complctencfs or integrity of the dcfign nothing can be 
objeded ; it has diftindly and clearly what Ariflotlc requires, a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. There is perhaps no poem, of 
the fame length, from which fo little can be taken without ap- 
parent mutilation. Here are no funeral games, nor is there any 
long defcrlption of a fliicld. The Ihort digrclfions at the begin, 
ning of the third, feventh, and ninth books, might doubtlefs be 

* [See however the Note on this remark of Addifon, Prolegom. vol, i. 

f, 4P.] 
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fpared ; but fuperfluities fo beautiful, who would take away ? or 
who does not wifli that the author of the Jltad had gratified fuc* 
ceeding ages with a little knowledge of himfelf? Perhaps no 
paffages are more frequently or more attentively read than thofe 
cxtrinfick paragraphs ; and, fince the end of poetry is pleafure^ 
that cannot be unpoetical with which all are pleafed. 

The queftions, whether the adion of the Poem be ftriftly one, 
whether the Poem can be properly termed heroick, and who is the 
Jiero, are raifed by fiich readers as draw their principles of judges 
ment rather from books than from reafon. Milton, though he 
intituled Paradife Loji only a poem, yet calls it himfelf heroick 
fotig, Dryden, petulantly and indecently, denies the hcroifm of 
Adam, becaufe he was overcome ; but there is no reafon why the 
hero Ihould not be unfortunate, except eftablifhed pradice, fince 
fuccefs and virtue do not go neccffarily together. Cato is the 
hero of Lucan ; but Lucan*s authority will not be fuffered by 
Quintilian to decide. However, if fuccefs be neceffary, Adam's 
deceiver was at laft crufhed ; Adam was reftored to his 
Maker's favour, and therefore may fecurely refume his human 
rank. 

After the feheme and fabrick of the Poem, muft be conli* 
dered its component parts, the fentiments and the didion. 

The fentiments, as expreflive of manners, or appropriated to 
charaders, arc, for the greater part, unoxceptionably juft. 

Splendid paftages, containing Icflbns of morality, or precepts of 
prudence, occur feldom. Such is the original formation of this 
Poem, that, as it admits no human manners till the Fall, it can 
give little afliftance to human condud. Its end is to raife the 
thoughts above fublunary cares or pleafures. Yet the praife of 
that fortitude, with which Abdiel maintained his fingularity of 
virtue againft the fcorn of multitudes, may be accommodated to 
all times ; and Raphael’s reproof of Adam's curiofity after the 
planetary motions, with the anfwcr returned by Adam, may be 
confidently op pofed to any rule of life which any poet has de^ 
livered. 

The thoughts, which are occafionally called forth in the pro,- 
grefs, arc fuch as could only be produced by an imaginaiion in 
the higheft degree fervid and adive, to which materials were 
fupplied by inceflant ftudy and unlimited curiofity. The heat of 
Milton's mind might be faid to fublimatc his learning, to throw; 
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off into his work the fpitit of fcience, iinmingled with its groffer 
parts. 

He had confidered creation in its whole extent, and his de- 
fcriptions are therefore learned. He had accuaomcd his imagi, 
nation to unreftrained indulgence, and his conceptions therefor© 
were extenfive. The charaaeriftick quality of his Poem is fub. 
limity. He fometimes defccnds to the elegant ; but his element 
is the great. He can occafionally invert hirafelf with grace ; 
but his natural port is gigantick loftincfs*. He can pleafe 
when pleafure is required ; but it is his peculiar power to 
aftonirti. 

He feems to have been well acquainted with his own genius, 
and to know what it was that Nature had beftowed upon him 
more bountifully than upon others ; the power of difplaying the 
vart, illuminating the fplendid, enforcing the awful, darkening 
the gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful : he therefore chofe a 
fubjed on which too much could not be faid, on which he might 
tire his fancy without the cenfurc of extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrences of life, did not 
fatiate his appetite of greatnefs. To paint things as they are, 
requires a minute attention, and employs the memory rather than 
the fancy. Milton’s delight was to fport in the wide regions of 
poflibility ; reality was a fcenc too narrow for liis mind. He 
fent his faculties out upon difeovery, into worlds where only 
imagination can travel ; and delighted to form new modes of ex. 
iftcnce, and furnifh fentiment and adion to fuperiour Beings, 
to trace the counfels of Hell, or accompany the choirs of 
Heaven. 

But he could not be always in other worlds : he murt fome- 
times revifit earth, and tell of things vifible and known. When 
he cannot raife wonder by the fublimity of his mind, he gives 
delight by its fertility. 

Whatever be his fubjed, he never fails to fill the imagination. 
But his images and deferiptions of the feenes or operations of 
Nature do not feem to be always copied from original form, or 
to have the frertinefs, racinefs, and energy, of immediate obfer- 
vation. He faw Nature, as Dryden exprelfes it, through the 


♦ AlgarottI terms it gigantejea JublmUa Mtlmlana. Dr. J. 
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fpeSiacles of hooks \ and on mod occafions calls learning to his 
afliftance. The garden of Eden brings to his mind the vale of 
Ennay where Proferpinc was gathering flowers. Satan makes his 
way through fighting elements, like Argo between the Cyanean 
rocks, or Ulyffds between the two Sicilian whirlpools, when he 
Ihunned Charyhdn on the larboard . The mythological allufions 
have been jullly cenfured, as not being always ufed with notice 
of their vanity; but they contribute variety to the narra- 
tion, and produce an alternate exercife of the memory and the 
fancy. 

His fimilies arc lefs numerous, and more various, than thofc of 
his prcdeceffours. But he does not confine himfelf within the 
limits of rigorous comparifon : his great excellence is amplitude, 
and he expands the adventitious image beyond the dimenfions 
which die occafion required. Thus, comparing the Ihicld of 
Satan to the orb of the moon, he crowds the imagination with 
the difeovery of the telefcope, and all the wonders which the te- 
lefcope difeovers. 

Of his moral fentiments it is hardly praife to affirm that they 
excel thofe of all other poets ; for this fuperiority he was in- 
debted to his acquaintance with the facred writings. Ihc an- 
cient cpick poets, wanting the light of Revelation, were very 
unfkilful teachers of virtue : their principal charaders may be 
great, but they are not amiable. The reader may nfe from their 
works with a greater degree of adivc or paffive fortitude, and 
fometiines of prudence ; but he will be able to carry away few 
precepts of juft ice, and none of mercy. 

Fiom the Italian writers it appears, that the advantages of 
even Chriftian knowledge may be pofTcffed in vain. Ariofto’s 
jM'avity is generally known ; and, though the DArverauce of 
Ytijalem may be confidered as a facred fubjedl:, the poet has been 
very fparing of moral inflru^lion. 

In Milton every line breathes fanflity of thought, and purity 
of manners, except when the train of the narration requires the 
introduftion of the rebellious Spirits ; and even they are com- 
]cllcd to acknowledge their fubjedion to God, in fiich 9 manner 
as excites reverence and confirms piety. 

Of human Beings there are bat two ; but thofe two are the 
parents of mankind, venerable before their fall for dignity and 
iiir.occnce, and amiable after it for repentance and fubmiilion. In 
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their firft ftate their afFedlion is tender without wcaknefs, and 
their piety fublime without prefumption. When they have 
finned, they Ihow how difrord begins in natural frailty, and how 
it ought to ceafe in mutual forbearance ; how confidence of the 
divine favour is forfeited by fin, and how hope of pardon may be 
obtained by penitence and prayer. A ftate of innocence we can 
only conceive, if indeed, in our prefent mifery, it be poffible to 
conceive it ; but the fentiments and worlhip proper to a fallen 
and offending Being, wc have all to learn, as we have all to 
praiTlifc. 

The poet, whatever be done, is always great. Our proge- 
nitors, in their firft ftate, converfed with Angels ; even when 
folly and fin had degraded them, they had not in their humilia- 
tion the port of mean fuitors ; and they rife again to reverential 
regard, when we find that their prayers were heard. 

As human paftions did not enter the world before the Fall, 
there is in the Paradife Loft little opportunity for the pathetick ; 
but what little there is has not been loft. That paftion which is 
peculiar to rational nature, the anguilh arifing from the confeiouf- 
nefs of tranfgreflion, and the horrours attending the fenfe of the 
Divine difpleafure, are very juftly deferibed and forcibly im- 
preffed. But the paftions arc moved only on one occafion ; fub- 
limity is the general and prevailing quality in this Poem ; fubli- 
mity varioufly modified, fometimes deferiptive, fometimes argu- 
mentative. 

The defeds and faults of Paradife Loft, for faults and defers 
every work of man muft have, it is the bufinefs of impartial cri- 
ticifm to difeover. As, in difplaying the excellence of Milton, 
I have not made long quotations, becaufe of feleding beauties 
there had been no end, I ftiall in the fame general manner mention 
that which feems to deferve cenfure y for what Englifliman can 
take, delight in tranferibing paflages, which, if they leftfen the 
reputation of Milton, diminifh in fome degree the honour of our 
country ? 

The generality of my fcheme does not admit the frequent no- 
tice of vtrbal inaccuracies ; which Bentley, perhaps better Ikilled 
iqi grammar than in poetry, has often found, though he fometimes 
.made them, and which he imputed to the obtrufions of a revifer 
whom the author’s blindnefs obliged him to employ. A fuppo. 
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fition rafh and groundlefs, if he thought it true ; and vile and 
pernicious, if, as is faid, he in private allowed it to be falfe. 

The plan of Paradife Loft has this inconvenience, that it com- 
prifes neither human ad^ions nor human manners* The Man and 
Woman, who aft and fufFer, are in a ft ate which no other man or 
woman can ever know. The reader finds no tranfaftion in which 
he can be engaged ; beholds no condition in which he can by any 
effort of imagination place himfelf ; he has, therefore, little na^ 
tural curiofity or fympathy. 

We all, indeed, feci the effefts of Adam’s difobedience ; wc 
ill fin like Acbim, and like him muft all bewail our offences ; we 
have reftlefs and infidious enemies in the fallen Angels, and In 
the bleffed Spirits we have guardians and friends ; in the Re. 
demption of mankind we hope to be included ; and in the de- 
feription of Heaven and Hell wc are furely interefted, as wc 
are all to refide hereafter either in the regions of horrour or 
of blifs. 

But thefe truths are too important to be new ; they have bcCn 
taught to our infancy ; they have mingled with our iblitary 
thoughts and familiar converfation, and are habitually interwoven 
with the whole texture of life. Being therefore not new, they 
raife no unaccuftomed emotion in the mind ; what we knew be- 
fore we cannot learn ; what is, not unexpefted cannot furprife. 

Of the ideas fuggefted by thefe awful fcencs, froni fome we 
recede with reverence, except when Hated hours require their af* 
fociation ; and from others we (brink with horrour, or admit 
them only as falutary infliftions, as counterpoifes to our interefts 
and paffions. Such images rather ^bftruft the career of fancy 
than incite it. 

Pleafure and terrour are indeed the genuine fourccs of poetry ; 
but poetical pleafure muft -be fuch as human imagination can at 
leaft conceive, and poetical terrour fuch as human ftrength and 
fortitude may combat. The good and evil of Eternity are too 
ponderous for the wings of wit ; the mind finks under them in 
paflive helpleffnefs, content with calm belief and humble ado. 
ration. % 

Known truths, however, may take a different appearance, and 
be conveyed to the mind by a new train of intermediate images. 
This^Milton has undertaken, „and performed it with pregnancy 
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and vigour of mind peculiar to himfclf. Whoever confiders the 
few radical pofitions which the Scriptures afforded Jiim, will 
wonder by what cncrgetick operation he expanded them to 
fuch extent, and ramified them to fo much variety, re- 
ftrained as he was by religious reverence from licentioufncfs 
of fidion. 

Here is a full difplay of the united force of fludy and genius : 
of a great accumulation of materials, with judgement to digeft, 
and fancy to combine, them : Milton was able to feled from 
nature, or from ftory, from ancient fable, or from modern fcicnce, 
whatever could illuftrate or adorn his thoughts. An accumula^ 
tion of knowledge impregnated his mind, fermented by ftudy, 
kand fublimed by imagination. 

It has been therefore faid, without an indecent hyperbole, by 
onO of his encomiafts, that in reading Parmhfi Loji we read a 
book of univerfal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be fupplied. Ibc want of hu- 
man interett is always felt. Paradife LoJi is one of the books 
which the reader admires and lays down, and forgets to take up 
again. Its perufal is a duty rather than a plcafure. Wc read 
Milton for inftrudion, retire harraffed and overburdened, and 
look elfewhere for recreation ; we defert our mafter^ and feek 
for companions. 

Another inconvenience of Milton’s delign is, that it requires 
the defeription of what cannot be deferibed, the agency of Spirits. 
He faw that immateriality fupplied no images, and that he could 
not fhow Angels afling but by inllruments of adion ; he there- 
fore inverted them with form^nd matter. This, being neceffary, 
was therefore defenrtble ; and he Hiould have fecured the con- 
fiftency of his fyrtem, by keeping immateriality out of fight, and 
enticing his reader to drop it from his thoughts. But he has un- 
happily perplexed his poetry with his philofophy. His infernal 
^nd celertial powers arc fometimes pure fpirit, and fometinies ani- 
mated body. When Satan walks with his lance upon the burning 
marie, hi has a body ; when, in hispalfage between Hell and the 
new worlj, he is in danger of linking in the vacuity, and is fup- 
ported by a gull of rifing vapours, he has a body ; when he ani- 
mates the toad, he feems to be mere fpirit, that can penetrate 
matter at pleafure ; when he Jlaris up m his own Jhape, he has at 
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Icaft a determined form 5 .and when he is brought before Gabriel, 
he has a J^ear and Jhkld^ which he had the power of hiding in 
the .toadj though the of the contending , Angels are evidently 
xnaterial. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pandemonium being incorporeal 
Spirits, are at large ^ though nuithout number,' in a limited fpace j 
yet in |he battle, when they were overwhelmed by mountains, 
their armour hurt them, ern^^ed in upon their JuhJiance, now grown 
gro/f hy finning. This likewife happened to the uncorrupted 
Angels, who were overthrown the Jooner for thdr arms, for ««- 
armed they might eafily as Spirits haw e<vaded hy cmitraiiion, or 
remove. Even as Spirits they are hardly fpiritual ; for contract 
iion and remove are images of matter ; but, if they could havfj 
efcaped without their armour, they might have efcaped from it, 
and left only the empty cover to be battered. Uriel, when he 
rides on a fun-beam, is material : Satan is material when he is 
afraid of the prowefs of Adam. 

The confufion of fpirit and matter which pervades the whole 
narration of the War of Heaven fills it with incongruity j and 
the book, in which it is related, is, 1 believe, the favourite of 
children, and gradually negleded as knowledge is encreafed. 

After the operation of immaterial agents, which cannot be ex- 
plained, may be confidered that of allegorical perfons, which have 
no real exiftence. To exalt caufes into agents, to inveft abftradl 
ideas with form, and animate them with aftivity, ha^ always 
been the right of poetry. But fuch airy Beings are, for the moft 
part, fuffered only to do their natural office, and retire. Thus 
Fame tells a tale, and Vidory hovers over a general, or perches 
on a ftandard ; but Fame and Vidory can do no more. To give 
them any real employment, or aferibe to them any material 
agency, is to m?ke them allegorical no longer, but to (hock the 
mind by aferibing effeds to non-entity. In the Prometheus of 
.^chylus, we fee Violence and Strength, and in the Alceftis of 
Euripitjgs, we fee brought upon the ftage, all as adive 
peifon^ of the dramf;^ but no precedents can jullify abfurdity. 
^ilton’tf^ allegory of ^in and Death is undo^bt?^!/ faulty. 

is , indeed the mo^lje^ Deaths allowed to 

portrefs ,(}( '"fe (tdp the journey . of Sata^ a 

jotiiji^y defepbsid as realj and ^*'**'. 
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allegory is broken. That Sin and Death Ihould have fliown the 
way to Hell might have been allowed ; but they cannot facilitate 
the paffage by building a bridge, becaufe the difficulty of Satan's 
palTage is deferibed as real and fenfible, and the bridge ought to 
be only figurative. The Hell, affigned to the rebellious Spirits, 
is deferibed as not lefs local than the refidence of Man. It is 
placed in fome diftant part of fpacc, feparated from the regions of 
harmony and order by a chaotick wafte and an unoccupied va- 
cuity; but Sin and Death worked up a mole of aggravated 
foil, cemented with a/phaltus; a work too bulky for ideal ar- 
chiteds. 

This unlkilful allegory appears to me one of the greateft faults 
of the Poem ; and to this there was no temptation, but the au- 
thor's opinion of its beauty. 

To the condud of the narrative fome objedions may be made. 
Satan is with great expedation brought before Gabriel in Para- 
dife, and is fuffered to go away unmolefted. The creation of 
Man is reprefen ted as the confequence of the vacuity left in 
Heaven by the expulfion of the rebels, yet Satan mentions it as a 
report rife in Heaven before his departure. 

To find fentiments for the Rate of innocence, was very difli. 
cult ; and fomething of anticiption perhaps is now and then dif. 
covered. Adam’s difeourfe of dreams feeras not to be the fpecu- 
lation of a new-created Being. I know not whether his anfwct 
to the Angel’s reproof for curiofity does not want fomething of 
propriety : it is the fpeech of a man acquainted with many other 
men. Some philofophical notions, efpecially when the philofo- 
phy is falfe, might have been better omitted. The Angel, in a 
comparifon, fpeaks of t'monm deer, before deer were yet ti. 
tnorous, and before Adam could undefftand the compari on. 

Dryden remarks, that Milton has fome flats among his e eva 
tions. This is only to fay that all the parts are not equa . n 
every work one part mull be for the fake of others , a pa ace 
muft have palTages j a poem muft have tranfitions. It is no more 
to be required that wit Ihould always be blazing, than t at 
fun (hould always Hand at noon. In a great work tiere is 
ciffitude of luminous and opaque parts, as there is in t e wor 
fucceffion of day and night. Milton, when he las expati 
the Iky, may be allowed fometimes to revifit earth ; or \ 
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other author ever foared fo high, or fuftained his flight fo> 
long ? . 

Milton, being well verfed in the Italian poets, appears to have 
borrowed often from them ; and, as every man learns fomething 
from his companions, his dcfire of imitating Ariofto’s levity has 
difgraced his work with the Pamdife of Fools ; a fidion not in 
itfelf ill-imagined, but too ludicrous for its place. 

His play on words, in which he delights too often > his equi- 
vocations, which Bentley endeavours to defend by the example of 
the ancients ; his unnecclfary and ungraceful ufc of terms of art, 
it is not ncccflary to mention, becaufe they arc cafily re« 
marked, and generally cenfured, and at laft bear fo little propor- 
tion to the whole, that they fcarccly deferve the attention of a. 
critick. 

Such are the faults of that wonderful performanca Paradif Loft j 
which lie who can put in balance with its beauties mull be con- 
fidered not as nice but as dull, as Icfs to be cenfured for want of 
candour than pitied for want of fenfibility. Johnson, 

Milton has chalked out for himfelf a new and very extraordi- 
nary road in poetry. As foon as we open his Paradi/e Lofty we 
find ourfclvcs introduced all at once into an invifible world, and 
furrounded with celcftial and infernal Beings. Angels, and Devils, 
are not the machinery, but principal a^lors, in the Poem ; and 
what in any other compofuion would be the marvellous, is here 
only the natural courfc of events. A fubjeft fo remote from the 
affairs of this world, may furnifli ground to thofe, who- think 
fuch difeuflions miitcrial, to bring it into doubt, whether Paradife 
Loft can properly be claffed among cpick poems. By whatever 
name it is to be called, it is, undoubtedly, one of the highcll 
efforts of poetical genius ; and in one great charaftcriftick of the 
cpick poem, Majefly and Sublimity, it is fully equal to any that 
bear that name. 

How far the author was altogether happy in the choice of his 
fubjcdl, may be queftioiicd. It has led him into very difflcult 
ground. Had he taken a fubjeft that was more human, and Icfs 
theological ; that was more conneded with the occurrences oi 
life, and afforded a greater difplay of the charafters and pafTions 
of men, his Poem would, perhaps, have, to the hulk of readers, 
been more plcafmg and attractive. But the fubjeft, which he 
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has chofen, fuited the daring fublimity of his genius, It is a 
fubjed for which Milton alone was fitted ; and, in the conduct 
of it, he has fhown a ftretch both of imagination and invention, 
which is perfedly wonderful. It is aftonilhing how, from the 
few hints given us in the Sacred Scriptures, he was able to raife 
fo complete and regular a ftrufture; and to fill his Poem with 
fuch a variety of incidents. Dry and harfii paffages fometimes 
occur. The author appears, upon fome occafioiis, a Metaphy, 
fician and a Divine, rather than a poet. But the general tenour 
of his work is interefi^ing ; he feizes and fixes the imagination ; 
engages, elevates, and affcfls us as we proceed ; which is always 
a fure teft of merit in an epick compofition. The artful change 
of his objeifts ; the feene laid now in Earth, now in Plell, and 
now in Heaven, affords a fufiicient diverfity ; while unity of plan 
is, at the fume time, perfeflly fupported. We have hill life, and 
calm feenes, in the employments of Adam and Eve in Paradife ; 
and wc have bufy fccncs, and great a^iions, in the enterprife of 
Satan, and the wars of the Angels. The innocence, purity, and 
amiablenefs of our firft parents, oppofed to the pride and ambition 
of Satan, furnifli a happy contraft, that reigns throughout the 
whole Poem ; only the conclufion is too tragick for epick poetry. 
The nature of the fubjed did not admit any great difplay of 
charaders ; but fuch as could be introduced arc fupported with 
much propriety. Satan, in particular, makes a fti iking figure, 
and is, indeed, the bell drawn charadlcr in the Poem, Milton 
has not deferibed him, fuch as wc fuppofe an infernal Spirit to be. 
He has, more fuitably to his own purpofe, given him a human, 
that is, a mixed charafter, not altogether void of fome good 
qualities. He is brave and faithful to his troops. In the midlt 
of his impiety, he is not without remorfe. He is even touched 
with pity for our firft parents ; and juftifies himfclf in his defigii 
againft them, from the neceflity of his fituation. He is aiJluatcd 
by ambition and refentment, rather than by pure malice. In 
fhort, Milton’s Satan ,is no worfe than many a confpirator, or 
fadious chief, that makes a figure in hiftory. The different 
charaders of Beelzebub, Moloch, and Belial, are exceedingly 
well painted in thofe eloquent fpccches which they make, in the 
fecond book. The good Angels, though always deferibed with 
dignity and propriety, have more uniformity than the Infernal 
I i z 
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Spirits in their appearance ; though among them, too, the dignity 
of Michael, the mild condefcenfion of Raphael, and the tried 
fidelity of Abdiel, form proper charadlcriftkal dillindlions. The 
attempt to deferibe God Almighty himfelf, and to recount dia* 
logues between the Father and the Son, was too bold and arduous* 
and is that wherein our poet, as was to have been expefted, has 
been nioft unruccefsful. With regard to his human charaders ; 
the innocence of our firft parents, and their love, are finely and 
delicately painted. In fome of his fpeeches to Raphael and to 
Eve, Adam is, perhaps, too knowing and refined for his fitua- 
tion. Eve is more diftindly charadifed. Her gentlenefs, modelly, 
and frailty, mark very exprclfively a female charader. 

Milton's great and diftinguilhing excellence is, his fublimity. 
In this, perhaps, he excels Homer j as there is no doubt of hia 
leaving Virgil, and every other poet, far behind him. Almoft 
the whole of the firft and fccond books of Paradife Loji are con- 
tinued inftanccs of the fublime. The profped of Hell and of the 
fallen hoft, the appearance and behaviour of Satan, the confulta- 
tion of the infernal chiefs, and Satan’s flight through Chaos to 
the borders of this world, difeover the moft lofty ideas that ever 
entered into the conception of any poet. In the fixth book alfo> 
there is much grandeur, particularly in the appearance of the 
Mefliah ; though fome parts of that book are cenfurable j and 
the witticifms of the Devils upon the effed of their artillery, 
form an intolerable blcmifti. Milton’s fublimity is of a different 
kind from that of Homer. Homer’s is generally accompanied 
with fire and impetuofity ; Milton’s polTeflfcs more of a calm and 
amazing grandeur. Homer warms and hurries us along; Milton 
fixes us in a ftate of aftonilbment and elevation. Homer's fubli- 
mity appears moft in the defeription of adions ; Milton’s, in 
that of wonderful and ftupendous objeds. 

But though ^lilton is moft diftinguifticd for his fublinvity, yet 
there is alfo much of the beautiful, the tender, and the pleafing, 
in many parts of his work. When the fccnc is laid in Paradife, 
the imagery is alw^ays of the moft gay and fmiling kind. His 
deferiptions fhow an uncommonly fertile imagination ; and in his 
fimiiies he is, for the moft part, remarkably happy. They are 
feldom improperly introduced ; feldom either low, or trite. They 
generally prefent to us images taken from the fublime or the 
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beautiful clafs of objefts ; if they have any faults, it is their 
alluding too frequently to matters of learning, and to fiibles of 
antiquity. In the latter part of Pamdife Loji^ there muft be con- 
felfed to be a falling off. With the fall of our firft parents, 
Milton*s genius feems to decline. Beauties, howev er, there are 
in the concluding Books, of the tragick kind. The remorfe and 
contrition of the guilty pair, and their lamentations over Paradife 
when they are obliged to leave it, are very moving. The laft 
cpifode of the Angel’s Ihowing Adam the fate of his pofterity, 
is happily imagined; but, in many places, the execution is 
languid. 

Milton's language and verfification have high merit. His ftyle 
is full of majefty, and wonderfully adapted to his fubje^l. His 
blank verfe is harmonious and diverfified, and affords the moft 
complete example of the elevation, which our language is capable 
of attaining by the force of numbers. It does not How like the 
French verfe, in tame, regular, uniform melody, which foon tires 
the ear ; but is fometimes fmooth and flowing, fometimes rough ; 
varied in its cadence, and intermixed with difeords, fo as to fuit 
the ftrength and freedom of epick compofition. Ncgleaed and 
profaick lines, indeed, we fometimes meet with ; but in a work 
fo long, and in the main fo harmonious, thefc may be forgiven. 

On the whole; Paradi/e L^ft is a Poem that abounds with 
beauties of every kind, and that juftly entitles its author to a 
degree of fame not inferiour to that of any poet ; though it muft 
be alfo admitted to have many inequalities. It is the lot of 
almoft every high and daring genius, not to be uniform and cor- 
reft. Milton is too frequently theological and metaphyfical ; 
fometimes harfli in his language ; often too technical in his words, 
and affeftedly oftentatious of his learning.^ Many of his faults 
muft be attributed to the age in which he lived. He difcovers a 
vigour, a grafp of genius equal to every thing that is great ; if 
at fometimes he falls much below himfelf, at other times he rifes 
above every poet of the ancient or modern world. Blair. 

If Milton's Raphael, his Satan, and his Adam, have as much 
dignity as the Apollo Belvidere ; his Eve has all the delicacy of 
the Venus of Medici, and his defeription of Eden has the colour, 
ing of Albano. His tendernefs always imprints ideas as graceful 

li 3 
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as Guido’s Madonnas j and the Allegro, Penferofo, and Comus, 
might be denominated front the three Graces* His foul was full 
of poetryi fenfe, and fire ; and he had improved all thofe quali-» 
ties by ftudying the bell models* Thus prepared, he gave a 
loofe to his genius, which was too impetuous and fublime to be 
curbed by the mechanifm of rhyme j which would often have 
impeded his exprefling all he felt, and oftener perhaps have obliged 
him to add frigidities to help out the return of the found* 

Lord Orford. 

Enthufiafm was thC charafleriftick of Milton's mind : In 
politicks, it made him fometimes too gencroufly credulous, and- 
fometirnes too rigoroully decifivc ; but, in poetry, it exalted him 
to fuch a degree of excellence as no man has hitherto furpaifed j 
nor is it probable that in this province he will ever be excelled j 
for, although in all the arts there are undoubtedly points of per- 
fedion much higher than any mortal has yet attained, ftill it re- 
quires fuch a coincidence of fo many advantages depending on the 
influence both of nature and of deftiny to ralfe a great artift of 
any kind, that the world has but little rcafon to exped produc- 
tions of poetical genius fuperiour to the Paradife Loji, There 
was a bold yet refined originality of conception, which cha- 
radel'ifed’thc mental powers of Milton, and gives him the higheft 
claim todiftindion : We arc not only indebted to him for having 
extended and ennobled the province of cpick poetry ; but he has 
another title to our regard, as the founder of that recent and en- 
( banting Englifli art, which has cmbellifhed Our country, and 

u made Albion fmile 

One ample theatre of fylvan grace.” 

The elegant hlftorian of modern gardening, Lord Orford, and 
the two accomplifhed poets, who have celebrated its charms 
both in France and England, Dc Lille and Mafon, have, with 
great juftice and felicity of exprcfllon, paid their homage to Mil- 
ton, a? the beneficent genius, who bellowed upon the world this 
yoiinged and moll lovely of the arts. Hayley. 

It might feem unjull to the poetical charader of Milton, if I 
tlofed the remarks on his immortal Poem, without obferving that 
the fixth book has been perhaps too contcmptuoully treated. It has 
been defer ibed, in the brilliant and animated criticifm of Johnfon, 
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as fit to be tbe favourite of children.** But Mr> Hayley ele. 
gantly replies that ** imagination itfelf may be depreciated, by 
theaufterity of logick, as a childifh faculty ; but thofc, who love 
even its exceffes, may be allowed to exult in its delights. No 
reader truly poetical ever perufed the fixth book without enjoying 
a kind of tranfport, which a Hern logician might indeed con* 
demn, but which he might alfo think it more defirable to (hare." 
Nor can I think that the perufal of Paradife Loji is a duty 
rather than a plcafure that ** we read Milton for inftrudion, 
retire haraffed, and overburdened, and look elfewhere for recre- 
ation.’* No; if we liften obediently to his fong, perhaps wc 
(hall acknowledge fimilar fenfations to thofe with which our firft 
parent was once fo fweetly affected : 

** The Angel ended, and in AdamU ear 
So charming left his •voiccy that he a nvhile 
** Thought him fill fpeahingy ftill flood fx*d to hear. 

Then, as new waPd, thus gratefully replied, 

WJiat thanks fufficient, 
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JPPJENDIX TO PARADISE LOST^ 
containing plans of fmilar fuhje&s, 
intended for TRAGEDIES by Milton : 
From his oztin MS, in Trinity College, Cambridge. 


IN the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, is a thin 
folio manafeript, marked, in the year 1799, when I was obligingly 
permitted by the Matter and Fellows of that fociety to examine 
it, MifcelL R. iii. 4. It is handfomely bound ; and to the infidc 
of one of the covers is patted a paper with this infeription : 

Membra haec eruditittimi et paen6 divine Poetae olim mifer^ 
disjefta ct paflim fparfa, pottea vero fortuito inventa, et in unum 
denuo collegia a Carolo Mason ejufdemColIegii Socio, et inter 
Mifcellanea repofita, deinceps ea qua decuit religione fervari voluit 
* Thomas Clarke, nuperrimme hujufee Collegii, nunc ver 5 
Medii Templi Londini, Socius, 1736/' Thefe papers were 
found by Dr* Mafon, above-mentioned, who was alfo Wood- 
wardian profeflbr at Cambridge, among other old and negleded 
jnanuferipts belonging to Sir Henry Newton Puckering a con* 

* Afterwards Matter of the Rolls, and Knight, 

1» Mr. Warton fays that Sir Henry « had fo great an atteftion for this col* 
lege, in which he had been educated, that in his eightieth year he dcfired to 
be readmitted : and, refiding there a whole Ihmmer, prefented to the new 
library, juft then finilhed, his own colleaion of books, amounting to near 
four thoufand vClumes. He was fon of fir Adam Newton, tutor to Prince 
Henry ; and many papers written by that prince, or relating to him, are in- 
volved in the colleaion. Sir Henry took the name of Puckering in remem- 
W»nc» of bii uncle fir Thomw Puckering of Warwickihire, a learned and 
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fiderable bencfaftor to the Library. They contain two draughts 
of > letter to a friend, who had importuned Milton to tak^ 
orders; the following plans far adife Lofi in the foriti of a 
tragedy, or myftery ; the plans or fubjeds of feveral other in- 
tended tragedies, all In the poet’s own hand ; and entire copies 
of many of his fmaller poems, in the fame hand, except in a few 
inftances, exhibiting his iirft thoughts and fubfequent corrections* 
All thefe variations, Mr. Warton has obferved, have been im- 
perfectly and incorrectly printed by Dr. Birch. Various Readings 
of this MS. have been alfo admitted into Dr> Newton’s editiott 
of all Milton’s poetical works ; as have fuch, which relate to 
the refpeCtive pieces, and \yhich have been more minutely invefti- 
gated,' in Mr. Warton’s two editions of Milton’s fmaller poems. 
Upon a careful examination of this manufeript, I have difeovered 
a few peculiarities, or variations of expreffion, which have efpaped 
the notice of thofe who have preceded me in deferibing this 
literary curiofity ; and which will be found in their proper places^ 
For I have added, at the end of ej^ch particular poem, as of 
Lycidas, Arcadei^ and Comm 5 and at the end of each feries of 
poems, as of Sonnets, Odes, and Mifcellanies ; the feveral Various 
Readings refpeClively belonging to them. In this arrangement 
I hope to gratify the reader ; who, after reading the finifhed 
poem, may then trace without interruption, (to ufe the language 
of Dr. Johnfon refpeCling the imperfeCl rudiments of ^aradjfe 
Loft,) the gradual growth and expanfion of great wo^ks in their 
feminal ftate ; and obferve how they are fpmetimes fuddenly ad- 
vanced by accidental hints, and fometimes flowly improved by 
fteady meditation. For this reafon alfo I have placed the dra- 
ftiatick plans of Paradife Loft at the conclufion of the poet’s 
fublimer ‘‘ hcroick fong;” and have fubjoined, to the tragedy 
of 'Samfon Agottiftes, the plans of Milton’s other intended dramas. 


accompliftied man, brother in law to fir Adam Newton, fon of lord Keeper 
Puckering, a companion of the ftudies of prince Henry. Many of the books 
were prefents to the prsner Jrom authors or editors. In Dr. Duport’s Hora 
Jubftfiv/r^ a poem is addrefled to this preferver of Milton’s Manuferipts, Ad 
D., Henneum Puckcringum, altas Newtonum, EquUem haronettum. Cantabr. 
i' 6'76. 8 VO. pp. 12a, 223. This fir Henry had a (on, [Hipil to Dr. Deport aS 
Trinity college, but wlio di<*d before his father.” 
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Of the tragedy or myftery there arc two plans. 


THfi PERSONS, 


the persons. 


Mofes, 


Michael, 
lieavenly Love, 

Chorus of Angels, 

Lucifer. 

I* with the Serpent, 

Confcicnce, 

Death, 

Labour, 

Sicknefle, / 

Difcontent, > Mutes, 
Ignorance, V 

with others ; J 
Faith. 

Hope, 

Charity, 


Divine Juftice, Mercie, Wif« 
dom, Heavenly Love, 
Michael, 

Hefperus, the evcning.ftarre, 
Lucifer. 

Adam, 

Eve, 

Confcience, 

Labour, 

Sickncflc, 

Difcontent, 

Ignorance, 

Fear, 

Death ; 

Faith. 

Hope, 

Charity. 



Parddife Lojl* 

THE PERSONS 

Mofes «vpoXoy»fei, recounting how he aifumed his true bodie 5 
that it corrupts not, becaufe of his [abode] with God in the 
mount ; declares the like of Enoch and Eliah ; befides the puritie 
of the place, that certain pure winds, dews, and clouds, praeferve 
it from corruption ; whence exhorts to the fight of God ; tells 
they cannot fee Adam in the Hate of innocence by reafon of 
thire fin, 

Juftice, ^ 

Mercie, \ debating what fliould become of Man, if he fall, 
Wifdome, \ 
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Act IL 

Heavenly Love. 

Evening-Starre. 

Chorus iing the marriage fong, and dcfcrlbe Paradice. 

Act III. 

Lucifer contriving Adam's ruine, ^ 

Chorus feares for Adam, and relates Lucifer's rebellion and fall. 


Act IV. 

Adam, ) 

Eve, 

C<wifcience cites them to God's examination. 

Chorus bewailes, and tells the good, Adam hath loft. 

Act V. 


Adam and Eve driven out of Paradice; praefented by an Angel 
with 


Labour, 

Grief, 

Hatred, 

Envie, 

Warre, 

Famine, 

Peftilencc, 

Sicknefle, 

Difeqntent, 

Ignorance, 

Fear; 




Mutes, to whom he gives thire names ; likewifc 
Winter, Heat, Temped, &c. 


Death, entered into the world. 

Faith, 

Hope, V comfort him, and inftruft him. 

Charity, y 


Chorus briefly concludes. 
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The next (ketch, as Dr. Johnfon has remarked, feems to have 
attained more maturity j and is entitled 

Adayn unparadiz'd. 

The Angel Gabriel, either defeending or entring ; (hewing, 
fince the globe was created, his frequency as much on Earth as in 
Heaven ; deferibes Paradife. Next, the Chorus, (hewing the 
reafon of his comming to keep his watch after Lucifer's rebellion, 
by command from God ; and withall expreffing his defire to fee 
and know more concerning this excellent and new creature, Man# 
The Angel Gabriel, as by his name fignifying a prince of power, 
tracing Paradife with a more free office, paffes by the ftation of 
the Chorus ; and, defired by them, relates what he knew of Man ; 
as the creation of Eve, with thire love and marriage 

After this, Lucifer appeares after his overthrow, bemoans him- 
fclf, feeks revenge upon Man. The Chorus prepare refiftance at 
his ’firft approach. At laft, after difeourfe of enmity on either 
(ide, he departs ; whereat the Chorus fing of the battell and vie. 
torie in Heaven againft him and his accomplices : as before, after 
the firft Ad, was fung a hymn of the Creation <*. 

Heer again may appear Lucifer, relating and infulting in what 
he had don to the deftrudion of Man. Man next, and Eve, 
having by this time bin feduc't by the Serpent, appears confufcdly 
cover'd with leaves. Confcience, in a lhape, accufes him. Juftice 
cites him to the place, whither Jehovah called for him. In the 
mean while, the Chorus entertains the (lage, and is informed, by 
fome Angel, [of] the manner of his fall 

Heer the Chorus bewails Adam's fall. Adam then and Eve 
returne, and accufe one another ; but efpecially Adam layes the 
blame to his wife j is ftubborn in his offence. Juftice appears ; 
reafons with him, convinces him. The Chorus admonifties Adam, 
and bids him beware Lucifer's example of impenitence L 

c It appears plain, in the next paragraph, that Milton intended to have 
marked the divifion of the Ads in this Acetch, as well as in the preceding. 
Peck has divided them ; and clofes the firft Ad with Adam and Eve’s love &c. 
See his Mm, of Milton,, 1740, p. 40. 

^ End of the fecond Ad. ® End of the third Ad. 
fourth Ad> 


f End of thf 
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The Angel is fent to baniQi them out of Paradife ; butj before, 
caufes to pafs before his eyes, in lhapes, a maik of all the evilh 
of this life and world. He is humbl’d, relents, 4iipi*lres. At 
laft appeares Mercy, comforts him, promifes the Mefliah ; then 
calls in Faith, Hope, and Charity j inftrufts him. He repents j 
ves God the glory, fubmitts to his penalty. The Chorus briefly 
concludes s. 

Compare this with the former draught 
g End of the fifth Aft. 

h The reader may compare the allegorical chara£fers, and their offices, ia 
this and the preceding draught, wuh thofe in the Italian drama by Andreini 5 
of which an ample account has been given iu hquiry into the Origin of 
Paradije LoJ}. 

Phillips, the nephew of Milton, has told us, that Paradife Lcfi was firH 
defigncd for a tragedy, and that in the fourth book of the Poem there ar« 
ten verfes, which, feveral years before the Poem was begun, were (hewn to 
me, and fome others, as defigned for the very beginning of the faid tragedy.^' 
Life See. 1694, p. XXXV. Thefe verfes are the opening of Satan’s celebratc 4 
addrefs to the Suq. Q thou, that with furpaffing glory crown'd, ^5,'' 
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